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war  department, 

washinoto  m 


My  dear  Mr*  Jon est 
I  have  jo 
answaring  ah  n  arj i 


January  22,  1906. 

January  10th,  and  i.uve  to  apologize  f< 
i  rctr.  you  on  the  aarao  subject ,  concern!) 
) irthplace  of  Ab raham  Lincoln  by  t.iak In, 
n  and  nark.    I  did  not  answer  your  fori 


because  my  tints  for  the  last  two  v/ecks  has  been  so  occupied  in  matters  < 
public  emergency  that  I  have  boon  unable  to  dispose  of  my  ordinary  mail* 
t  nt  ..Aviff^  „  Rvtrmathize  with  the  ournoae  of  Mr*  Collier  in  making  ti 
a  national  enterprise,  und  think  that  the  public  arc  indebted  to  him  fo: 
buying  the  place  and  making  it  poaaifeXe  to  i>re:.crvf  U  os  he  proposes* 
The  figure  of  Li  nee  in  aa  the  typical  American"        caroled  the  burden  of 
Pre  si  denes  ti  rough  the  greatest  crisis  that  this  country  has  had  to  en- 
counter, looms  so  large  in  our  history  that  no  effort  should  be  spared" 
bring  his  personality  and  his  ».onl-rful  character  and  virtues  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  peoples  and  caning  generation*.    T  shall  be  gl 
fr  COoperate  in  any  ray  that  I  can  as  a  humble  citizen  in  this  enteral*! 

Vp~v  ftincerelv  vours. 


Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  , 
Ne-v  Willard  H<  te  1, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
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THE  LOG  CABIN 


There  are  many  valuable  relics  associated  with  Abraham  Lie- 
coin  which  have  been  appraised  as  priceless.  None  of  them,  however, 
can  be  compared  with  the  log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born.  Its 
location  in  the  original  environment  giv»s  it  a  historical  setting  which 
allows  one  to  appreciate  the  conditions  surrounding  the  family  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth. 

The  first  direct  reference  to  the  Lincoln  cabin  which  we  find 
in  court  documents  is  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  made  on  September  27, 
1852.  One  line  in  the  survey  refers  to  "the  spring  where  the  said 
Home  now  lives."  Horne  was  evidently  dwelling  in  the  Lincoln  cabin. 
The  names  of  those  who  owned  this  cabin  before  Henry  B.  Horne,  and 
who  may  have  had  children  born  in  the  same  cabin  in  which  Lincoln 
was  born  are  to  be  found  in  the  deed  books  of  Hardin  and  LaRue 
Counties.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  William  Duckworth,  George 
Burkhart,  Henry  Thomas,  John  Gash,  Henry  Brothers,  Charles  F. 
Huss,  William  Huss,  and  William  J.  Thomas.  Mr.  Horne  sold  the 
cabin  to  Royal  P.  Hankla,  who  many  years  later  disposed  of  it  and 
the  surrounding  acres  to  Richard  Creal. 


It  was  at  some  unknown  date  in  the  early  sixties  shortly  after 
Lincoln's  election,  that  George  Rodman,  an  admirer  of  Lincoln, 
bought  the  old  cabin  from  Richard  Creal  and  moved  it  from  its  original 
site  to  his  property  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Lincoln 
farm.  It  was  first  used  as  a  shelter  for  negroes,  later  as  a  tenant 
house.  Two  terms  of  school  were  taught  in  the  cabin  about  1872  and 
1873.  In  1875  John  Davenport  married  the  school  teacher  and  they 
went  to  keeping  house  in  the  cabin.  They  lived  there  until  1894,  when 
the  cabin  was  purchased  by  A.  W.  Dennett  and  moved  back  to  its  origi- 
nal site  on  the  Lincoln  Farm. 

The  cabin  rested  on  the  old  foundation  but  a  short  time  then 
it  was  taken  down  and  the  143  logs  were  shipped  to  the  Nashville  Cen- 
tennial in  1894.  It  was  moved  to  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  again 
exhibited  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901,  after  which  it  was  pur- 
chased by  David  Creer  and  stored  in  the  old  Poffcnhausen  Mansion 
on  Long  Island.  In  1906  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  purchased 
the  cabin  and  shipped  it  to  Louisville  where  it  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Louisville  Home  Coming  Celebration.  It  was  stored  in  Louis- 
ville until  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Memorial  Building  in 
1909  when  it  was  brought  to  Hodgenville  for  the  occasion,  but  im- 
mediately returned  to  storage  and  remained  there  until  the  building 
which  houses  it  was  dedicated  in  1911. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


DEDICATION 
HERE 

OVER  THE  LOG  CABIN  WHERE  ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN  WAS  BORN  DESTINED  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  UNION  AND  FREE  THE 

SLAVE 

A  GRATEFUL  PEOPLE  HAVE  DEDICATED 

THIS  MEMORIAL  TO  UNITY  PEACE 
AND  BROTHERHOOD  AMONG  THE  STATES 

WORDS  OF  LINCOLN 

LET  US  HAVE  FAITH 
THAT  RIGHT  MAKES  MIGHT 
AND  IN  THAT  FAITH  LET  US  TO 
THE  END  DARE  TO  DO  OUR  DUTY 

Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1860. 

STAND  WITH  ANYBODY  THAT 
STANDS  RIGHT 
STAND  WITH  HIM  WHILE  HE 
IS  RIGHT,  AND  PART  WITH  HIM 
WHEN  HE  GOES  WRONG 

Peoria,  111.,  Oct.  16,  1854. 

WITH  MALICE  TOWARDS  NONE 
WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL 


Note:  The  above  inscriptions  are  engraved  on  the  front  walls  of 
che  Memorial  Building. — Ed. 


POETRY  AND  HISTORY 


Note:  These  pages  of  poetry  and  history  which  follow  are  facsim- 
iles of  engravings  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  Memorial  Building. — Ed 

TRIBUTES 

HE  WAS  THE  NORTH,  THE  SOUTH,  THE  EAST,  THE  WEST. 

THE  THRALL,  THE  MASTER,  ALL  OF  US  IN  ONE; 

THERE  WAS  NO  SECTION  THAT  HE  HELD  THE  BEST; 

HIS  LOVE  SHOWN  AS  IMPARTIAL  AS  THE  SUN; 

AND  SO  REVENGE  APPEALED  TO  HIM  IN  VAIN, 

HE  SMILED  AT  IT  AS  AT  A  THING  FORLORN, 

AND  GENTLY  PUT  IT  FROM  HIM,  ROSE  AND  STOOD 

A  MOMENTS  SPACE  IN  PAIN, 

REMEMBERING  THE  PRAIRIES  AND  THE  CORN 
AND  THE  GLAD  VOICES  OF  THE  FIELD  AND  WOOD. 

MAURICE  THOMPSON 

THE  COLOR  OF  THE  GROUND  WAS  IN  HIM  THE  RED  EARTH; 

THE  SMELL  AND  SMACK  OF  ELEMENTAL  THINGS: 

THE  RECTITUDE  AND  PATIENCE  OF  THE  CLIFF; 

THE  GOOD  WILL  OF  THE  RAIN  THAT  LOVES  ALL  LEAVES; 

THE  FRIENDLY  WELCOME  OF  THE  WAYSIDE  WELL; 

THE  COURAGE  OF  THE  BIRD  THAT  DARES  THE  SEA; 

THE  GLADNESS  OF  THE  WIND  THAT  SHAKES  THE  CORN; 

THE  MERCY  OF  THE  SNOW  THAT  HIDES  ALL  SCARS; 

THE  SECRECY  OF  STREAMS  THAT  MAKE  THEIR  WAY 

BENEATH  THE  MOUNTAIN  TO  THE  RIFTED  ROCK; 

THE  UNDERLYING  JUSTICE  OF  THE  LIGHT 

THAT  GIVES  AS  FREELY  TO  THE  SHRINKING  FLOWER 

AS  TO  THE  GREAT  OAK  FLARING  TO  THE  WIND 

TO  THE  GRAVE'S  LOW  HILL  AS  TO  THE  MATTERHORN 

THAT  SHOULDERS  OUT  THE  SKY. 

EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I  WAS  BORN  FEB.  12,  1809,  IN  HARDIN  COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY.    MY  PARENTS  WERE  BORN  IN 
VIRGINIA.    MY  MOTHER  WHO  DIED  IN  MY  TENTH 
YEAR,  WAS  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  THE  NAME  OF  HANKS. 
MY  FATHER  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  FATHER  WAS 
BUT  SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE,  AND  HE  GREW  UP, 
LITERALLY  WITHOUT  EDUCATION.    HE  REMOVED 
FROM  KENTUCKY  TO  WHAT  IS  NOW  SPENCER 
COUNTY,  INDIANA,  IN  MY  EIGHTH  YEAR.    WE  REACHED 
OUR  NEW  HOME  ABOUT  THE  TIME  THE  STATE 
CAME  INTO  THE  UNION.    IT  WAS  A  WILD  REGION, 
WITH  MANY  BEARS  AND  OTHER  WILD  ANIMALS, 
STILL  IN  THE  WOODS.    THERE  I  GREW  UP.  THERE 
WERE  SOME  SCHOOLS,  SO  CALLED. 
THERE  WAS  ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING  TO  EXCITE 
AMBITION  FOR  EDUCATION.    OF  COURSE  WHEN 
I  CAME  OF  AGE  I  DID  NOT  KNOW  MUCH.  STILL, 
SOMEHOW,  I  COULD  READ,  WRITE,  AND  CIPHER 
TO  THE  RULE  OF  THREE  BUT  THAT  WAS  ALL. 
THE  LITTLE  ADVANCE  I  NOW  HAVE  UPON  THIS 
STORE  OF  EDUCATION,  I  HAVE  PICKED  UP  FROM 
TIME  TO  TIME,  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE 
OF  NECESSITY. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Note:  The  above  historical  data  consists  of  several  excerpts 
from  an  autobiography  prepared  by  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Jesse  W. 
Fell  in  1859.— Ed. 


THOMAS  LINCOLN. 
January  30.  1770  January  17,  1851 

FIFTH  IN  DESCENT  FROM  SAMUEL  LINCOLN,  WEAVER, 
WHO  LANDED  AT  HINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS.  MAY  26, 
1637.    ORPHANED  AT  SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE  BY  AN  INDIAN 
BULLET  HE  GREW  UP  HOMELESS  IN  THE  WILD  WOODS 
OF  KENTUCKY.    AT  TWENTY-FTVE  HE  WAS  THE 
POSSESSOR  OF  THIS  CABIN  HOME  AND  ITS 
NEIGHBORING  ACRES.    IN  1818  HE  MOVED  TO  INDIANA, 
THEN  A  TERRITORY.  FIVE  YEARS  LATER  HE  FOLLOWED 
THE  TIDE  OF  IMMIGRATION  TO  ILLINOIS,  WHERE  HE 
LIVED  A  PEACEFUL,  INDUSTRIOUS,  RESPECTED 
CITIZEN,  A  GENERAL,  HONEST  AND  CONTENTED 
PIONEER.   WITH  COURAGE  AND  ENERGY  HE  BUILT 
WITH  HIS  OWN  HAND  FIVE  HOMES,  EACH  BETTER 
THAN  THE  PRECEEDING  ONE,  HE  WON  AND  HELD 
THE  LOVE  AND  CONFIDENCE  OF  TWO  NOBLE  WOMEN 
AND  HE  WAS  THE  FATHER  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
"MY  FATHER  INSISTED  THAT  NONE  OF  HIS  CHILDREN 
SHOULD  SUFFER  FOR  THE  WANT  OF  EDUCATION  AS  HE 
HAD."  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

"HE  WAS  A  GOOD  CARPENTER  FOR  THE  TIMES. 
HE  HAD  THE  BEST  SET  OF  TOOLS  IN  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY.    THE  LINCOLNS  HAD  A  COW  AND  A  CALF, 
MILK  AND  BUTTER,  A  GOOD  FEATHER-BED,  FOR  I  HAVE 
SLEPT  ON  IT,  THEY  HAD  A  HOME-WOVEN  'KIVERLID,' 
BIG  AND  LITTLE  POTS,  A  LOOM  AND  WHEEL. 
TOM  LINCOLN  WAS  A  MAN  AND  TOOK  CARE  OF  HIS 
WIFE.    REVEREND  JESSE  HEAD,  THE  MINISTER 
WHO  MARRIED  TOM  LINCOLN  AND  NANCY  HANKS, 
TALKED  BOLDLY  AGAINST  SLAVERY  AND  TOM  AND 
NANCY  LINCOLN  AND  SARAH  BUSH  WERE  JUST 
STEEPED  FULL  OF  JESSE  HEAD'S  NOTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  WRONG  OF  SLAVERY  AND  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  MAN  AS  EXPLAINED  BY  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND 
THOMAS  PAINE."  Prof.  T.  C.  GRAHAM,  Louisville,  Ky. 


NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 

February  4,  1784  October  5,  1818 

BORN  IN  VIRGINIA;  WHEN  THREE  YEARS  OLD 
HER  PARENTS  JOSEPH  AND  NANCY  SHIPLEY 
HANKS.  CROSSED  THE  MOUNTAINS  INTO 
KENTUCKY.    ORPHANED  AT  NINE  SHE  WAS  ADOPTED 
AND  REARED  BY  RICHARD  AND  LUCY  SHIPLEY 
BERRY,  AT  WHOSE  HOME  IN  BEECHLAND,  WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,  SHE  WAS  MARRIED  TO 
THOMAS  LINCOLN,  JUNE  17,  1806.    OF  THIS  UNION 
WERE  BORN  SARAH,  ABRAHAM  AND  THOMAS.  THE 
FIRST  MARRIED  AARON  GRIGSBY  AND  DIED  IN 
INDIANA  IN  1828.    THE  LAST  DIED  IN  INFANCY.  THE 
SECOND  LIVED  TO  WRITE  THE  EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.    THE  DAYS  OF  THE  DISTAFF,  THE 
SKILLETT,  THE  DUTCH  OVEN,  THE  OPEN  FIREPLACE 
WITH  ITS  IRON  CRANE  ARE  NO  LONGER,  BUT 
HOMEMAKING  IS  STILL  THE  FINEST  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS.    NANCY  HANKS  WAS  TOUCHED  WITH  THE 
DIVINE  APTITUDES  OF  THE  FIRESIDE.    LOVED  AND 
HONORED  FOR  HER  WIT,  CENIALITY  AND  INTELLIGENCE, 
SHE  JUSTIFIED  AN  ANCESTRY  REACHING  BEYOND 
THE  SEAS,  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  NOTABLE  NAMES 
OF  HANKS,  SHIPLEY,  BOONE,  EVANS  AND  MORRIS,  TO  HER 
WAS  ENTRUSTED  THE  TASK  OF  TRAINING  A  GIANT  IN 
WHOSE  CHILDHOOD'S  MEMORIES  SHE  WAS  HALLOWED. 
OF  HER  HE  SAID,  "MY  EARLIEST  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY 
MOTHER  IS  SITTING  AT  HER  FEET  WITH  MY  SISTER  DRINK- 
ING IN  THE  TALES  AND  LEGENDS  THAT  WERE  READ  AND 
RELATED  TO  US."    TO  HIM  ON  HER  DEATH  BED  SHE 
SAID:  'I  AM  GOING  AWAY  FROM  YOU  ABRAHAM,  AND 
I  SHALL  NOT  RETURN,  I  KNOW  YOU  WILL  BE  A  GOOD  BOY, 
THAT  YOU  WILL  BE  KIND  TO  SARAH  AND  YOUR  FATHER. 
I  WANT  YOU  TO  LIVE  AS  I  HAVE  TAUGHT  YOU  TO  AND  TO 
LOVE  YOUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER.'    "ALL  THAT  I  AM  OR 
HOPE  TO  BE  I  OWE  TO  MY  ANGEL  MOTHER." 


THIS  MEMORIAL 
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Note:  The  inscriptions  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  are  ex- 
hibited in  bronze  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  Memorial  Building. — Ed. 


LINCOLNIANA 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

By  LOUIS  A.  WARREN 


LINCOLN  NATIONAL  PARK— A  beautiful  illustrated  souvenir 
of  the  farm  where  Abraham  was  born.  Hodgenville,  Ky.; 
1920.  8vo  32p  incl  lip  plates,  stiff  wrappers   $1.00 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  BUILDING— Inscriptions  on  exterior 
and  interior  wall  of  memorial  building,  enclosing  the  Lincoln 
log  cabin.  Hodgenville,  Ky.;  1921.    16mo  16p  wrappers  ...   .  $  .25 

WHITE  HOUSE  TO  LOG  CABIN— Addresses  delivered  at  the 
birthplace  of  Lincoln  by  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft  and 
Wilson.  Hodgenville,  Ky. ;  1921.  16mo.  24p,  wrappers          $  .25 

SARAH  BUSH  LINCOLN,  A  MEMORIAL— "The  Beloved  Foster 
Mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln."    Facsimile  copy,  exact  size, 
of  Thomas  Lincoln — Sarah  Bush  Johnston  marriage  bond, 
with  signature  of  Thomas  Lincoln.      Elizabethtown,  Ky.; 
1922.    8vo  8p,  wrappers     $1.00 

LOUISVILLE  LINCOLN  LOOP  —Itinerary  for  one  day's  auto- 
mobile trip,  including  five  Lincoln  homes  and  fourteen  other 
places  of  historical  interest.  Louisville,  Ky.;  1923,  pp40, 
incl  illustrations  and  map,  wrappers  .        $  .50 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE—  Revised  edition  of 
"Lincoln  National  Park,"  tracing  land  titles  from  original 
grant  up  to  its  possession  by  the  United  States.  Morgan- 
field,  Ky.;  1927.  8vo  32p  incl  10  p  plates,  stiff  wrappers.—.  $1.00 

LINCOLN  LOG  CABIN— Revised  edition  of  "Lincoln  Memorial 
Building,"  with  history  of  the  Lincoln  log  cabin.  Morganfield, 
Ky.;  1927.  16mo  16p,  wrappers    $  .25 

LINCOLN'S  PARENTAGE  AND  CHILDHOOD— A  documen- 
tary history  of  the  Lincoln  and  cognate  families  in  Kentucky, 
with  chronological  index  referring  to  800  pioneer  contempo- 
raries of  the  Lincolns.  New  York  City;  1926.  8vo  400p 
16  plates,  cloth          $3.50 


The  above  copies  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  author,  at 
Zionsville,  Ind. 


am 


Bronze  Statue  at  Hodgenville 


THE  LINCOLN  STATUE  AT  HODGENVILLE 
was  erected  from  appropriations  of  $2,500.00  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  $10,000.00  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars.  It  is  the  work 
of  A.  A.  Weinmann,  of  New  York,  a  pupil  of  St. 
Gaudens,  and  was  pronounced  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
to  be  a  "noble  statue"  of  his  father.  It  was  unveiled 
May  3  1,  1909,  on  which  occasion  the  principal  address 
was  made  by  Henry  Watterson. 


Exact  reproduction  of  original  Lincoln  cabin 
in  Knob  Creel^  Valley 


THE  LINCOLN  KNOB  CREEK  FARM  is  located 
about  seven  miles  northeastwardly  from  Hodgcnville, 
and  about  \%  miles  from  the  bridge  on  Highway  31 
East  at  the  foot  of  Muldraugh  Hill.  On  this  farm  the 
Lincoln  family  lived  in  a  log  cabin  of  about  the  same 
kind  as  the  one  on  the  Sinking  Spring  place,  from 
early  in  the  summer  of  1811  until  the  removal  to  In- 
diana, about  the  last  of  November,  1816,  when  Abraham 
was  almost  eight  years  old.  Thomas  Lincoln  listed  30 
acres  of  land  on  Knob  Creek  for  taxation  in  the  year 
1815.  However,  there  is  no  record  of  the  conveyance  of 
this  land  to  him.  When  he  left  Kentucky  a  suit  in 
ejectment  was  pending  against  him,  involving  the  Knob 
Creek  place,  and  the  corn  which  he  left  in  the  barn 
of  his  neighbor,  Caleb  Hazel,  was  taken  to  pay  the 
costs  of  this  action.  But  he  came  back  to  Kentucky 
in  1818  for  a  trial  of  this  suit  and  won  the  case  be- 

In  May,  1816,  while  Thomas  Lincoln  was  living  on 
the  Knob  Creek  place,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Hardin 
County  Court  as  surveyor  (or  overseer)  of  that  portion 
of  the  road  lying  between  the  foot  of  the  "Big"  (Mul- 
draugh) Hill  and  the  Rolling  Fork  River,  succeeding  his 
neighbor,  George  Redman,  who  lived  on  top  of  the 
hill. 

Recently  the  forgotten  graveyard  of  the  George  Red- 
man family  has  been  cleared  of  underbrush  and  in  it  a 
small  limestone  marker  was  found  on  which  are  the 
initials  "T.  L."  As  this  was  the  nearest  burying  place 
to  the  Knob  Creek  home  of  the  Lincolns,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  these  initials  stand  for  Thomas 
Lincoln,  which  was  the  name  of  the  brother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  is  said  by  Dennis  Hanks  to  have  died  at 
the  age  of  three  days.  This  old  graveyard  is  at  the  top 
of  Muldraugh  Hill,  about  a  mile  southwestwardly  from 
the  cabin  which  has  been  erected  on  the  highway  as  a 
reproduction  of  the  Lincoln  home. 


THE  SITE  OF  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  attended  school  under  Caleb  Hazel 
and  Zachary  Rincy  is  on  the  Highway  about  two  miles 
cast  of  the  Lincoln  Knob  Creek  Farm.  Supposed  site 
of  school  house  marked  by  sign  of  Louisville  Automobile 
Club. 

Two  miles  cast  of  Hodgenville,  just  off  Highway  31 
East  is  the  old  STONE  HOUSE,  which  was  erected 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  reported  to  have  said  was  one  of  the  few  objects  in 
Kentucky  which  he  remembered  from  his  childhood. 

A  mile  and  a  half  south  from  the  STONE  HOUSE, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  road  leading  from  High- 
way 31  East  to  the  Lcafdale  postoffice,  is  the  site  of 
LITTLE  MOUNT  CHURCH  (now  destroyed),  of 
which  William  Down  was  pastor  at  the  time  the  Lincoln 
family  lived  on  Knob  Creek,  and  of  which  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  are  believed  to  have 
been  members.  For  years  it  was  thought  that  the  infant 
brother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  been  buried  in 
the  old  graveyard  at  Little  Mount;  but  since  the  finding 
of  the  stone  in  the  Redman  graveyard,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered more  probable  that  little  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
buried  there. 

Hodgcnville  and  Kentucky  welcome  the  tourists. 
Kentucky  is  a  mecca  for  thousands  of  tourists  yearly, 
who  visit  its  many  points  of  History  and  Lore.  A  few 
of  these  arc  listed  below; 

Lincoln  Memorial,  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

The  Cumberland  State  Park,  Pineville,  Bell  County. 

Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park,  Harrodsburg,  Mercer 
County. 

Natural  Bridge  State  Park,  Powell  County. 
Blue  Licks  Battlefield  State  Park,  Robertson  County. 

Old  Kentucky  Home,  Bardstown,  Ky. 

Mammoth  Cave,  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. 

Jefferson  Davis  Monument,  Fairview,  Ky. 

Trappist  Monastery,  Gethscmane.  Ky.,  Nelson 
County. 

Shaker  Village  and  High  Bridge,  Dix  Dam. 

"Visit  the  State  of  Lincoln." 

(This  folder  prepared  for  the  Hodgcnville  Rotary 
Club  by  O.  M.  Mather  of  Hodgenville,  Ky.— 1935.) 


Bronze  Statue  at  Hodgenville 


THE  LINCOLN  STATUE  AT  HODGENVILLE 
was  erected  from  appropriations  of  $2,500.00  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  $10,000.00  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars.  It  is  the  work 
of  A.  A.  Weinmann,  of  New  York,  a  pupil  of  St. 
Gaudens,  and  was  pronounced  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
to  be  a  "noble  statue"  of  his  father.  It  was  unveiled 
May  31,  1909,  on  which  occasion  the  principal  address 
was  made  by  Henry  Watterson. 


Aid  erica. 

^JJ-adam  vi  lie 


THE  location  of  the  town  of  Hodgenville,  half 
a  mile  below  the  junction  of  three  branches  which 
form  the  main  stream  of  Nolm  river,  is  due  to  a 
fine  spring  which  has  long  been  known  as  the  "Gum 
Spring".  On  December  9,  1788,  Robert  Hodgen,  whose 
home  was  near  this  spring,  obtained  from  the  County 
Court  of  Nelson  County,  which  then  included  this 
territory,  leave  to  erect  a  mill  on  his  land.  By  an  Act 
of  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  approved  December 
15,  1792,  six  months  after  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  Hardin  County  including  the  territory  which 
later  became  LaRue  County,  was  cut  off  from  Nelson. 
LaRue  County  was  not  formed  until  the  year  1841. 

Robert  Hodgen  was  a  man  of  consequence  in  his 
locality.  He  served  as  Sheriff  and  also  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  county  of  Hardin  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky.  He  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  and  in 
addition  to  operating  his  mill  and  farm  carried  on  in 
his  home  an  inn  or  "ordinary",  in  which  many  nota- 
bles were  entertained,  including  the  famous  traveler, 
Michaux,  in  January,  1796,  and  the  exiled  Prince  Louis 
Phillippe,  in  April,  1797.  Robert  Hodgen  died  in  the 
year  1810,  leaving  a  widow,  Sarah  LaRue  Hodgen,  who 
was  a  sister  of  the  pioneer  John  LaRue,  for  whom  LaRue 
County  was  named,  and  a  large  family  of  children. 
His  grandson,  John  T.  Hodgen,  born  at  Hodgenville  in 
1826,  became  one  of  the  most  famous  surgeons  of  the 
West  and  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

In  February,  1818,  Sarah  Hodgen  and  John  Hodgen, 
Executors  of  Robert  Hodgen,  filed  a  petition  in  the 
County  Court  of  Hardin  County  for  the  establishment 
of  a  town  on  the  lands  of  Robert  Hodgen,  deceased,  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Hodgenville.  The  Court  ap- 
proved the  petition,  and  thus  Hodgen's  Mill  became 
Hodgenville.  ifKe  new  county  of  LaRue  was  formed, 
twenty-five  years  later,  Hodgenville's  growth  was  slow. 
It  was  first  designated  as  a  postoffice  on  December  7, 
1826. 


in  l^cittuckti 


THOMAS  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham,  came 
from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky, 
as  a  small  child.  Abraham,  Senior,  the  father  of 
Thomas,  was  killed  by  Indians,  probably  in  the  year 
1786.  This  tragedy  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  Long 
Run,  in  Jefferson  County.  However,  on  October  14, 
1788,  an  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  appointed  by  the  County  Court  of  Nelson  County, 
which  then  included  the  territory  which  later  became 
Washington  County.  Regardless  of  the  place  where 
Abraham,  Senior,  was  killed,  it  is  known  that  his  widow, 
Bathsheba,  and  her  children,  were  living  in  Washington 
County  for  some  years  after  his  death.  Possibly  about 
the  year  1798,  when  20  years  of  age,  Thomas  Lincoln 
left  his  mother's  home  in  Washington  County  and  after 
about  a  year  spent  with  an  uncle  in  Tennessee,  located  at 
Elizabethtown,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin  County,  in 
which  locality  he  remained  until  his  removal  to  the 
farm  on  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin.  which  was  purchased 
by  him  in  December,  1808,  and  on  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  future  President,  was  born  February  12,  1809. 
In  the  year  1801  Thomas  purchased  a  200-acre  farm, 
known  as  the  Melton  place,  located  about  five  miles 
north  of  Elizabethtown,  not  far  from  the  Mill  Creek 
farm  on  which  his  mother  was  then  living  with  a  mar- 
ried daughter,  He  sold  the  Melton  place  in  1814.  From 
1804  to  June,  1808.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  an  active  ac- 
count with  the  mercantile  firm  of  Bleakley  of  Montgom- 
ery, of  Elizabethtown.  In  the  month  of  May,  1806, 
it  is  shown  by  the  books  of  these  merchants,  Thomas 
made  purchases  of  materials  for  at  least  three  suits  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  other  articles,  presumably  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Hanks,  which  occurred 
near  Springfield,  in  Washington  County,  on  June  12  of 
that  year. 

The  Lincoln  family  seems  to  have  remained  on  the 
Sinking  Spring  (Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace)  farm  for 
only  about  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1811  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  living  on  Knob  Creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Hodgen's 
Mill.  From  the  Knob  Creek  place  the  family  moved  to 
Indiana  about  the  last  of  November,  1816.  In  a  letter 
to  Samuel  Haycraft  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
I860,  he  said,  "My  earliest  recollections  are  of  the 
Knob  Creek  place" 


THE  SINKING  SPRING,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  Memorial  Building  stands,  and  just  to  the 
left  of  the  broad  steps  leading  up  to  the  Memorial,  was 
the  source  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Lincoln  family. 
It  was  because  of  this  spring  that  the  cabin  was  built  on 
the  hill  near  by. 

The  large  white  oak  tree  which  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance southwardly  from  the  spring  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal corners  of  the  300-acre  tract  of  land  which  was 
owned  by  Thomas  Lincoln. 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  BUILDING,  on  the 
Jackson  Highway,  iVz  miles  south  of  Hodgenville,  shel- 
ters the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born.  Property  of  the  United  States.  Open  to  visitors 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  Lincoln  Farm,  on  which  the 
Memorial  Building  stands,  consists  of  110  acres,  and 
is  part  of  a  tract  of  300  acres  which  was  owned  by 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from 
December,  1808  until  1816.  It  was  purchased  in  1905 
by  the  late  Robert  J.  Collier,  who  conveyed  it  in  1907 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Association,  an  organization 
of  thousands  of  contributors  to  a  fund  solicited  through 
Collier's  Weekly  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  caring 
for  the  Memorial.  A  card  index  of  these  contributors 
is  kept  in  the  Memorial  Building.  This  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  February  12,  1909,  and  the  building 
was  dedicated  by  President  Taft  on  November  9,  1911. 
The  property  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1916,  together  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
about  $50,000.00  for  its  upkeep,  and  was  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  with  an  address  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  on  September  4,  1916.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  expended  large  sums  of  money  recently 
in  improving  the  Memorial  Building  and  farm.  The 
property  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of 
National  Parks,  United  States  Interior  Department. 


The  original  birtnplace  cabin,  somewhat  reduced  in 
size,  is  within  the  walls  of  the  granite  Memorial  Build- 
ing. This  cabin  was  probably  erected  by  David  Vance 
to  whom  Richard  Mather  sold  the  100-acre  tract  of 
which  a  part  is  now  known  as  the  Lincoln  Farm,  in  the 
year  1805.  Vance  sold  the  land  in  1806  to  Isaac  Bush, 
brother  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  second  wife,  and  Bush  sold 
it  to  Thomas  Lincoln  only  about  two  months  before  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  The  cabin  was  removed  from  its 
original  location  before  the  War  of  1861-5,  and  was 
not  restored  to  its  present  location  until  about  1890. 
Meanwhile,  until  the  property  was  purchased  by  Robert 
J.  Collier,  the  cabin  was  exhibited  in  several  cities  of  the 
United  States. 


Bl  RTH  P  L/NC 


BIRTHPLACE  MEMORIAL 


The  birthplace  of  Lincoln  is  marked  by  a  stately  Doric 
temple  ^hich  encloses  the  log  cabin  where  Lincoln  was  born. 
This  memorial  was  erected  in  1909-1911  by  nation-wide  con- 
tribution, to  comrnemmorate  the  centennial  of  Lincoln's  birth. 
N.  49  • 


BIRTHPLACE  CABIN 

This  picture  shows  the  birthplace  cabin 
within  the  Memorial    as  it  stands  to-day. 
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MID-WEEK  PICTORIAL,   FEBRUARY   10,  1921. 


Cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  bom  at  Hodgensville,  Ky.,  Feb. 
12,  1809.  It  had  only  one  room,  with 
a  dirt  floor.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  illiterate  and  shiftless,  and 
always  distressingly  poor. 


MID-WEEK  PICTORIAL,  FEBRUARY  10,  i921. 


Cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  at  Hodgensville,  Ky.,  Feb. 
12,  1809.  It  had  only  one  room,  with 
♦ a  dirt  floor.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  illiterate  and  shiftless,  and 
always  distressingly  poor. 

(©  Keystone  Viev)  Co.) 


SINKING  SPRING 

This  picture  shows  the  entrance  to  the  shallow  cave  contain- 
ing the  Sinking  Spring,  or  Rock  Spring, which  gave  the  name 
to  the  farm  where  Lincoln  was  born.     It  is  situated  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  Memorial  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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CORNER  OAK 

The  "Corner  Oak"  stands  near  the  birthplace  and  may 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  baby,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  note-worthy  tree  as  early  as  1822, 

N.50. 


MAPtf  HODGENVILLE  AND  ENVIRONS. 


This  map  shows  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
birthplace  which  was  Z\  miles  south  of  Hodrrenville  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Nolin  Creek.     When  Lincoln  was  three  years 
old,  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  on  Knob  Creek,  ten  miles 
northeast  on  the  other  side  of  the  escarpment  kno\?n  as 
Muldraugh  's  Hill. 
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Lincoln  Memorial  Hall  at  Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthplace,  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  System. 


Cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  Lincoln  Memorial  Hall, 
 Hodgenville,  Ky.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  System. 


This  picture  gives 
a  false  impression  of 
the  Rock  Spring  near 
the  Birth  Place 
Memorial 


SPRING  IN  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  PARK. 


This  photograph  made  in 
the  early  summer  ofl928 
shows  the  Rock  Spring 
more  satisfactorily,  but 
the  subject  is  a  difficult 
one  for  the  camera. 


THE  ROCK  SPRING 


This  unfortunately  poor  photograph  of  the  Rock  Spring  near 
the  Birthplace  Memorial,  shows  the  entrance  to  a  small  cave 
under  the  overhanging  rock  which  roofs  the  spring.     The  rail- 
ing   in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  "cave"  appears  in  the  picture. 
The  space  back  of  the  railing  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  long 
or  deep  and  between  three  and  four  feet  high.  The  water  of  the 
spring  was  about  eighteen  inches  deep  in  June  ,  1928,  and  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  rough,  rocky  bowl  about  three,  feet  in  diameter 
and  as  many  deep.     A  corner  of  this  bowl  appears  in  the  nicture 
as  a  dark  s-oot    at  the  right  of  a  rectangular  block  in  the  left- 
center  of  the  picture.     (    Notes  from  memory  ) 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  MEMORIAL 


The  erection  of  the  magnificent  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington,  and  its  continually  growing  popularity  with 
the  people,  has,  in  a  measure,  obscured  the  more  humble 
Lincoln  Memorial  building  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  For  many  years  the 
shrine  which  houses  the  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin,  enjoyed 
a  season  of  unprecedented  publicity,  beginning  with  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  on  the  centennial  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth,  celebrated  on  February  12,  1909. 

Through  the  medium  of  Collier's  Magazine  an  organiza- 
tion was  perfected  under  the  name  of  the  Lincoln  Farm 
Association  which  acquired  possession  of  the  birthplace 
farm  and  cabin,  and  was  responsible  for  gathering  funds 
to  erect  the  shrine  which  encloses  the  humble  cabin  home 
of  the  Lincolns. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  three  presidents  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremonies  associated  with  the  memorial 
project.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  present  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  memorial,  on  February  12,  1909; 
William  Howard  Taft  was  the  distinguished  guest  at  the 
dedication  of  the  building,  on  November  9,  1911;  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  received  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
government  the  memorial  structure,  contents  and  sur- 
rounding acres  on  September  4,  1916. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  lifetime  journey  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  White  House, 
but  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  fact  that  presi- 
dents of  three  successive  administrations  journeyed  from 
the  White  House  to  this  Kentucky  log  cabin  to  partici- 
pate in  ceremonies  connected  with  the  memorial  project. 

The  Cornerstone 

The  centennial  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  observed  anniversaries  of  any  American 
historical  character.  Nearly  every  newspaper  printed 
a  special  centennial  edition.  The  outstanding  celebration 
by  far  was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  memorial 
building  at  Hodgenville  with  an  address  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  concluded  his  address  with  the 
often  quoted  characterization  of  Lincoln,  "The  mightiest 
of  the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days." 

While  the  speaking  was  going  on  the  cornerstone  was 
suspended  in  the  grasp  of  a  derrick.  Upon  a  signal  from 
the  President,  the  huge  stone  was  lowered  to  its  correct 
position  and  the  first  trowel  of  mortar  was  applied  by 
him. 

The  program  of  the  occasion  was  as  follows: 

Invocation — E.  L.  Powell,  Minister  First  Christian 
Church,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kentucky — Governor 
Augustus  Wilson. 

Address  on  behalf  of  Lincoln  Farm  Association — Gov- 
ernor Joseph  Folk,  President  of  Association. 

Address  on  behalf  of  Federal  Army — General  James 
Grant  Wilson. 

Address  on  behalf  of  Confederate  Army — General 
Luke  E.  Wright. 

The  Dedication 

While  Theodore  Roosevelt  visited  the  cabin  site  on 
a  most  significant  anniversary,  his  succcessor,  William 
Howard  Taft,  made  the  pilgrimage  on  a  day  of  no  signifi- 
cance whatever,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  Lincoln 
family.  It  was  just  another  day  apparently  set  apart 
as  a  convenient  time  for  the  president  to  make  the  ap- 


pointment. The  address  of  President  Taft  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  much  more  scholarly  effort  than  the  oratorical 
declamation  by  Roosevelt,  and  his  characterization  of 
Lincoln  included  this  statement : 

"The  lucidity  and  clearness  of  his  thought  manifested 
itself  in  the  simplicity,  directness  and  clearness  of  his 
style.  He  had  imagination  and  loved  poetry.  He  had  the 
rhythm  of  language,  and  though  purely  self-educated, 
these  circumstances  developed  a  power  of  literary  ex- 
pression that  the  world,  and  especially  the  literary  world, 
has  come  fully  to  recognize  and  enjoy." 

The  principle  speakers  on  this  dedication  occasion 
were: 

William  Howard  Taft — President  of  the  United  States. 
Joseph  W.  Folk — Ex-Governor  of  Missouri. 
Augustus  E.  Wilson — Governor  of  Kentucky. 
William  A.  Borah — Senator  from  Idaho. 
Gen.  John  C.  Black— Washington,  D.  C. 
Henry  Watterson — Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  invocation  was  offered  by  Rabbi  Enlow  and  the 
benediction  by  Bishop  Bryne. 

The  Acceptance 

The  day  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  accepted  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  government  was  a 
significant  one,  it  was  Labor  Day,  1916.  His  address  was 
brief  but  as  might  be  expected,  couched  in  the  language 
of  a  brilliant  educator  and  one  time  university  president. 
One  can  clip  out  almost  any  paragraph  in  his  speech  and 
have  a  significant  tribute.  Here  is  one  at  random  which 
refers  to  the  log  cabin  boy: 

"This  little  hut  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  great 
sons  of  men,  a  man  of  singular,  delightful,  vital  genius 
who  presently  emerged  upon  the  great  stage  of  the 
Nation's  history,  gaunt,  shy,  ungainly,  but  dominant  and 
majestic.  A  natural  ruler  of  men." 

The  program  of  the  day  follows: 

Invocation — Dr.  Canfield  of  Centre  College. 

Address — Gen.  John  B.  Castleman. 

Address — Gov.  Joseph  W.  Folk. 

Address — Senator  John  Sharp  Williams. 

Presentation  of  the  Lincoln  Birth-place  Farm — Robert 
J.  Collier. 

Acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
— Newton  D.  Baker. 

Flag  Raising  Ceremonies. 

Address — President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Benediction — Rev.  Shahan. 

A  Fourth  Presidential  Pilgrim 

The  story  of  the  presidential  treks  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Kentucky  log  cabin  might  be  called  the 
Roosevelt  to  Roosevelt  pilgrimages.  It  is  not  known  that 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  purposely  chose  June 
14  (1936),  Flag  Day,  to  visit  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln, 
and  inasmuch  as  he  made  no  address  on  the  occasion  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  merely  a  courtesy  call  to  pay 
a  silent  tribute  to  the  Emancipator.  However,  after  the 
visit  he  was  prompted  to  make  a  few  remarks  for  publica- 
tion, among  them  these  words: 

"Here  we  can  renew  our  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  faith 
which  Lincoln  held  in  the  comman  man — faith  so  simply 
expressed  when  he  said: 

"  'As  I  would  not  be  a  slave  so  I  would  not  be  a  master. 
This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs 
from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  de- 
mocracy.' 


Thle  five  mile  road  was  placed  In  the  Kentucky  Highway 
System  In  1926  am!  should  follow  ao  near  ae  poaolble  the  old  route 
eurteyed  out  In  July  1602,  Bee  Order  Book  No.   1,  pag  e  345,  Hardin 
County  Court.  Many  of  the  old  road  raarkB  on  uncultivated  land  are 
yet  plain  to  be  seen  and  follows  the  beet  grade  croei-.lng  on  Ulll 
Creek  .  On  thle  five  mile  road  la  located  the  old  neglected  cemetery 
of  the  First  Regular  Baptist  Church  of  iJlll  Crec-k,  organized  prior 
t  o  18D0,   Ln  which  rest    the  remain!  of  five  members  of  the  Lincoln 
family  and  many  other  pioneers,  who  helped  to  civilize  thle  part 
of  Kentucky.  About  one  mile  ens',  of  this  cemetery  la  the  old  home 
of  the  Llncolns  where  they  lived  and  died;  Bersheba  Lincoln,  the 
Preslde.ntte  grandmother,   In  18)3,  hie  aunt,  Nancy  Ann  Lincoln 
Brumfleld,   in  1843  and  othere  of  the  family  later  making  five  In 
BbMfl  old  cemetery,  very  lively  t  he  only  we  1  marked  and  well  v 
known  brulal  place  In  Kentucky  of  President  Lincoln's  fa..lly  or 
kin. 

Nearly  air  of  a  seventy  foot    right  of  way  hae  been 
donated  In  honor  of  this  pioneer  grandmother,  and  the  women  folk 
want  the  road  to  be  given  hor  name. 

Route  of  old  road  marks. 


Start  from  U.     5.  31ivat  the  Vine  Grove  road  Junction  In 
a  northeast  direction  to  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Fire  t  Regular 
Baptist  Church  of  Ulll  Creek  where  the  lincoln  family  is  burled, 
thence  northeast  on  the  old  rout  to  the  W'~-;-,t  elde  of  Ulll  Creek 
about  three  hundred  yards  below  Hynes  Lick  Soring,  thence  east  on 
the  south  Bide  of  Buffalo  Run  to  the  old  Lincoln  home,  thence  e>.st 
to  the  Shepherdsvll le      Road  now  accepted  as  a  Federal  Highway. 

This  road  would  co.-.iiect  two  federal  hl;hwaya  about  fourteen 
mllea  north  of  Sllzabethtown,  the  county  seat,  and  about  two  lies 
south  of  Ft.  ttiox,  and  oper     to  toatlBte  a  new  Lincoln  shrine 
that  has  been  kept  out  of  sic    ht  of  the  public  for  .aaiiy  ye->.rs,  and 
also  give  that  part  of  the  ocunty  Its  first  hard  road. 
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cut  pink  granite  and  Tennessee  marble, 
was  constructed  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asso- 
ciation in  the  years  1909—  1 1  through  funds 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  Over 
100,000  citizens,  many  of  them  school  chil- 
dren, contributed  to  this  fund.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  building  was  laid  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  on  February  12, 
1909,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth.  The  chief  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  building  on  November  9, 
1 9 1 1 ,  was  delivered  by  President  Taft. 


When  the  area,  together  with  its  improve- 
ments, was  deeded  to  the  United  States  in 
1916,  President  Wilson  journeyed  to  the 
site  and  made  the  acceptance  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
How  to  Reach  the  Park 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace  is  situ- 
ated approximately  3  miles  south  of  Hod- 
gcnville,  Ky.,  on  U  S  3iE  and  State  High- 
way 61.  Transcontinental  Highway  U  S 
60  intercepts  U  S  31 W  at  Fort  Knox  about 
30  miles  north  of  Hodgcnville.  Transcon- 
tinental Highway  62  intercepts  U  S  31 W  at 
Elizabeth  town  and  leads  to  Bardstown  and 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  at 
Lexington. 
Service  to  the  Public 

The  birthplace  farm  and  Memorial 
Building  arc  open  to  visitors  daily.  At- 
tendants are  on  duty  at  the  latter  place. 
Organizations  and  groups  are  given  spe- 
cial service  if  arrangements  are  made  in 
advance  with  the  superintendent. 
Administration 

Since  1933  the  park  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Other 
areas  in  the  National  Park  System  that 
relate  to  Abraham  Lincoln  include  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  the  Lincoln  Museum,  and 
the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Communications  concerning 
the  park  should  be  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent, Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historical  Park,  Hodgcnville,  Ky. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  Arthur  E.  Demaray,  Direaor 
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Here  began  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
preserved  the  American  Union  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  crisis,  1861-65. 


On  a  raw  frontier  farm  of  rolling  land 
on  the  edge  of  "the  Barrens,"  in  the  cabin 
by  the  Sinking  Spring,  was  born  the  man 
whose  strides  carried  him  awkwardly,  yet 
majestically,  over  a  path  which  began  in 
common  Kentucky  clay  and  ended  in  im- 
mortality. Here  was  born  the  man  who 
said,  "Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope 
in  the  world?"  More  enduring  than 
bronze  or  marble,  this  spot  shall  speak  its 
message  of  the  mystery  and  majesty  of  life 
to  Americans  down  through  the  ages. 
The  Lincoln  Family 

In  the  midst  of  the  Indian  wars  and  raids 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Lincoln 
family  moved  to  the  frontier  region  of 
Kentucky.  The  father  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  sixteenth  President,  was  Thomas 
Lincoln;  his  grandfather  was  Abraham,  for 
whom  he  was  named.  His  great-grand- 
father was  John  Lincoln,  who  had  moved 
from  near  Reading,  Pa.,  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia.  John  Lincoln's 
son,  Abraham,  together  with  his  family, 
moved  across  the  mountains  into  Kentucky 
sometime  between  1 782  and  1 784.  Here 
Abraham,  the  grandfather,  was  killed  by 
an  Indian  from  ambush.  This  event  prob- 
ably occurred  in  May  1 786.  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son,  was  then  about  10  years  old. 

About  1800,  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  in 
Elizabcthtown  and  during  the  next  few 
years  was  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
man  of  that  community,  acquiring  a  repu- 


tation as  a  carpenter. 

On  June  10,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  filed 
a  declaration  of  intention  to  marry  Nancy 
Hanks,  and  2  days  later,  on  June  12,  1806, 
they  were  married  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head. 
The  newly  married  couple  made  their 
home  in  Elizabeth  town.  Here  their  first 
child,  Sarah,  was  born  in  1807. 

The  image  of  Nancy  Hanks  is  blurred 
and  uncertain  to  us  of  this  generation. 
One  authority  has  said  of  her,  "dim  as  the 
dream  of  a  shifting  mirage,  her  face  and 
figure  waver  through  the  mists  of  time  and 
rumor."  Although  her  physical  features 
left  no  definite  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  years  later  tried  to  recall  her 
image,  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  these  witnesses  concerning  her 
mental  and  spiritual  attributes.  That  she 
was  possessed  of  a  fine  native  intelligence, 
courage,  and  a  morality  above  reproach 
and  that  she  was  kind  and  affectionate 
seem  fairly  clear. 

The  Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

On  December  12,  1808,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln bought  for  $200  in  cash  a  300-acre 
farm,  known  as  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm, 
situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Hodgen's 
Mill.  Here,  he  and  his  wife  and  their  in- 
fant daughter  took  up  their  abode  in  a  one- 
room  log  cabin  near  a  large  limestone 
spring  of  cool  water  which  had  given  its 
name  to  the  place.  It  was  in  this  one-room 
log  cabin  near  the  Sinking  Spring  that  the 
child,  Abraham,  was  born  to  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  February  12,  1 809. 


The  Lincolns  lived  about  2/2  years  at 
the  birthplace  site,  which  eventually  was 
lost  to  them  because  of  a  defective  land 
title.  Prior  to  midsummer  in  181 1  they 
moved  to  a  farm  on  Knob  Creek,  about  10 
miles  to  the  northeast.  Their  residence 
there  lasted  only  a  few  years,  for  in  No- 
vember or  December  1816,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln left  Kentucky  and  made  a  new  home 
in  the  wilderness  settlement  of  Little 
Pigeon  Creek,  about  16  miles  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  in  Indiana.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  the  mother  of  Abraham,  lived 
only  about  2  years  after  the  removal  to 
Indiana.  An  epidemic  came  to  fthe  little 
settlement  on  Pigeon  Creek  and,  while  at- 
tending the  stricken,  she  herself  was  taken 
ill  and  died  within  a  week,  on  October  5, 
1818.  The  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  a  little 
clearing  in  the  deep  woods. 

The  Park 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park  comprises  1 16/2  acres  of  land,  nearly 


100  acres  of  which  were  included  in  the 
original  Thomas  Lincoln  farm.  Here  are 
situated  the  Memorial  Building  housing 
the  traditional  Lincoln  birthplace  log 
cabin,  the  Sinking  Spring,  and  the  ancient 
boundry  oak  tree  which  was  a  landmark 
at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  birth. 

The  Birthplace  Cabin 

The  log  cabin  in  the  Memorial  Building 
is  the  traditional  birthplace  cabin.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  is 
the  original  cabin.  From  1861  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  history  of  the  log  cabin  which 
is  now  displayed  within  the  Memorial 
Building  is  fairly  clear.  Its  history  prior 
to  1 86 1  is  a  matter  of  controversy  and 
doubt.  Nor  is  there  conclusive  evidence 
concerning  the  specific  location  of  the  orig- 
inal cabin.  Certain  testimony  indicates 
that  it  stood  on  top  of  the  knoll  where  the 
Memorial  Building  is  now  situated;  still 
other  that  it  stood  under  the  knoll,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Sinking  Spring  and 
about  on  a  level  with  it. 


The  first  individual  to  become  interested 
in  preserving  the  cabin  was  Dr.  George 
Rodman,  who,  in  March  1 861 ,  bought  a 
log  cabin  standing  on  the  birthplace  farm 
and  moved  it  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the 
north  and  reerected  it  on  his  own  farm. 
Here  it  remained  until  1895,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  a  representative  of  A.  W. 
Dennett  of  New  York  and  taken  back  to 
the  Lincoln  farm  where  uo1^  acres  of 
land  had  been  purchased  about  this  time 
by  Mr.  Dennett.  In  the  succeeding  years 
the  cabin  was  dismantled  and  the  logs  care- 
fully marked  and  taken  to  various  exposi- 
tions throughout  the  country  where  it  was 
exhibited.  Eventually  the  cabin  was  stored 
in  the  basement  of  the  old  Poppenhausen 
mansion  at  College  Point,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  It  remained  there  until  1906  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  As- 
sociation. It  was  then  taken  to  Louisville 
under  a  military  escort  where,  after  being 
reerected  as  a  feature  of  the  Louisville 
Homecoming  celebration,  the  cabin  again 
went  into  storage.    In  1909,  it  was  taken 


temporarly  to  the  birthplace  farm  for  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Memorial  Building.  In 
1 9 1 1 ,  upon  the  completion  of  this  structure, 
the  cabin  was  taken  on  the  last  of  its  travels 
back  to  the  site  of  its  origin  and  reerected 
within  the  Memorial  Building. 

The  Memorial  Building 

In  1904,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  by 
popular  subscription  funds  to  purchase  the 
birthplace  and  make  it  a  national  memo- 
rial. Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  then  managing 
editor,  and  Robert  J.  Collier,  publisher,  of 
Collier's  Weekly,  were  its  leading  members. 
Of  the  n6j/a  acres  now  comprising  the 
historical  park  110J/2  were  purchased  for 
the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  in  1905, 
although  title  did  not  pass  to  the  Associa- 
tion until  1907.  On  April  16,  1916,  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  deeded  its  hold- 
ings to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Memorial  Building,  designed  by 
John  Russell  Pope  and  built  of  Connecti- 
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MONUMENT 

Here  on  a  22  acre  plot  where  Jefferson  Davis  was 
born  is  a  concrete  obelisk  351  feel  high  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  first  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy. There  is  an  elevator  to  the  top  of  the 
monument  for  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side. Extensive  picnic  grounds  near  the  foot  of  the 
monument.  The  park  is  located  at  Fairview,  on  U.S. 
68  and  Ky.  80  just  9  miles  east  of  Hopkinsville. 


The  park  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Lincoln 
country  five  miles  north  of  Springfield.  At  the  park 
is  a  replica  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  grandfather' s 
log  cabin  and  also  the  log  house  where  Nancy 
Hanks  lived  during  her  courtship  with  Thomas 
Lincoln.  This  house  was  moved  and  rebuilt  at  the 
shrine.  A  club  house,  golf  course  and  picnicking 
area  are  located  at  the  park. 
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MONUMENT 

A  memorial  at  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Perryville 
to  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  fell  there.  The 
battle  was  the  greatest  single  military  event  in 
the  history  of  Kentucky.  Fought  on  October  8,  1862, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  desperately  fought  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  park  is  located  north  of  Perry- 
ville, just  off  of  U.S.  68  and  150.  There  are  picnick- 
ing grounds  at  the  park. 


Pioneer  Museum  At  The  Park  Includes 
Many  Interesting  Collections. 


BATTLEFIELD 

Here  is  the  site  of  the  bloody  battle  of  August  19, 
1782,  that  ended  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the 
west.  The  battle  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "last 
battle  of  the  Revolution."  A  granite  shaft  bears 
the  names  of  the  pioneers  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
The  Pioneer  Museum  houses  many  interesting  relics. 
Park  is  located  on  U.S.  68  between  Paris  and 
Maysville,  near  Mt.  Olivet.  Picnic  facilities  are 
available. 


The  Old  Mulkey  Meeting  House, 
Oldest  Log  Meeting  House  In  State. 


Old  Mulkey 

MEETING  HOUSE 

This  is  the  oldest  log  meeting  house  in  Kentucky. 
In  1773  Phillip  Mulkey  and  a  group  of  Baptists 
from  North  and  South  Carolina  settled  near  the 
site  and  constructed  a  log  cabin  that  soon  became 
inadequate  for  the  congregation  and  the  present 
structure  was  constructed.  Built  of  half -hewn  logs 
and  chinked,  it  has  twelve  corners,  believed  to 
represent  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Located  3  miles 
south  of  Tompkinsville. 


NEW  60-PAGE  FULL-COLOR 
KENTUCKY  TRAVEL  BOOK! 


DIVISION    OF    PUBLICITY,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Please  rush  me  my  free  copy  of  "Historic  Kentucky  Highways".  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  the  State  Park  I've  checked  below. 

□  GENERAL  BUTLER      □  CARTER  CAVES     □  CUMBERLAND  FALLS 

□  CHEROKEE  □  KENTUCKY  DAM  VILLAGE  □  KENTUCKY  LAKE 
Negroes  Exclusively 

□  LAKE  CUMBERLAND         □  NATURAL  BRIDGE         □  AUDUBON 
□  PENNYRILE  FOREST    □  PINE  MOUNTAIN 
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The  Boundary  Oak. 

Near  this  famous  landmark  stood  the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born. 


The  Park 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park  comprises  i  i6j£  acres  of  land,  nearly 
100  acres  of  which  were  included  in  the 
original  Thomas  Lincoln  farm.  Here  are 
the  Memorial  Building  housing  the  tradi- 
tional Lincoln  birthplace  log  cabin,  the 
Sinking  Spring,  and  the  ancient  boundary 
oak  tree  which  was  a  landmark  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  birth.   The  area  was 


established  as  a  national  park  in  1 91 6. 
On  August  11,  1939,  the  designation  was 
changed  to  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historical  Park. 

How  To  Reach  the  Park 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace  is 
about  3  miles  south  of  Hodgenville,  Kv.. 
on  U.  S.  31E  and  State  Route  61.  U.  S. 
60  intercepts  U.  S.  31VV  at  Fort  Knox 
about  30  miles  north  of  Hodgenville. 
U.  S.  62  intercepts  U.  S.  31 W  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  leads  to  Bardstown  and 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  at 
Lexington. 

About  Your  Visit 

You  may  visit  the  birthplace  farm  and 
the  Memorial  Building  every  day.  There 
are  attendants  on  duty  at  the  Memorial 
Building  to  help  you  by  answering  any 
questions  you  may  have.  Those  who  plan 
to  visit  in  a  group  may  receive  spcckil 
service  if  advance  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  superintendent. 

You  may  obtain  further  information 
about  this  and  other  areas  of  the  National 
Park  System  from  the  superintendent. 

Administration 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park  is  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  A  superintendent,  whose 
address  is  Hodgenville,  Kv..  is  in  im- 
mediate charge. 


The  National  Park  System,  of  which  this  area  is  a  unit,  is  dedicated  to  conserving 
the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  heritage  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  its  people. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Fred  A.  Seaton,  Stcreiury 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director 
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The  Boundary  Oak. 

Near  this  famous  landmark  stood  the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born. 


Here  began  the  life  of  Abraba 
preserved    the    American  U»' 
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Lincoln,  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
in    the    time    oj    its    greatest    crisis,  1861-65. 


On  a  raw  frontier  farm  of  rolling  land 
on  the  edge  of  "the  Barrens,"  in  the  cabin 
by  the  Sinking  Spring,  was  born  the  man 
whose  strides  carried  him  awkwardly,  yet 
majestically,  over  a  path  which  began  in 
common  Kentucky  clay  and  ended  in  im- 
mortality. Here  was  born  the  man  who 
said,  "Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope 
in  the  world?"  More  enduring  than 
bronze  or  marble,  this  spot  shall  speak  its 
message  of  the  mystery  and  majesty  of  life 
to  Americans  down  through  the  ages. 
The  Lincoln  Family 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  dur- 
ing Indian  wars  and  raids,  the  Lincoln 
family  moved  to  the  frontier  region  of 
Kentucky.  The  father  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  sixteenth  President,  was  Thomas 
Lincoln;  his  grandfather  was  Abraham,  for 
whom  he  was  named.  His  great-grand- 
father was  John  Lincoln,  who  had  moved 
from  near  Reading,  Pa.,  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia.  John  Lincoln's 
son,  Abraham,  together  with  his  family, 
moved  across  the  mountains  into  Kentucky 
sometime  between  1782  and  1784.  Here 
Abraham,  the  grandfather,  was  killed  by 
an  Indian  from  ambush.  This  event  prob- 
ably occurred  in  May  1786.  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son,  was  then  about  10  years  old. 

About  1800,  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  in 
Elizabethtown  and  during  the  next  few 
years  was  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
man  of  that  community,  acquiring  a  repu- 


tation as  a  carpenter. 

On  June  10,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  filed 
a  declaration  of  intention  to  marry  Nancy 
Hanks,  and  2  days  later,  they  were  married 
by  Rev.  Jesse  Head.  The  newly  married 
couple  made  their  home  in  Elizabeth- 
town.  Here  their  first  child,  Sarah,  was 
born  in  1807. 

The  image  of  Nancy  Hanks  is  blurred 
and  uncertain  to  us  of  this  generation. 
One  authority  has  said  of  her,  "dim  as  the 
dream  of  a  shifting  mirage,  her  face  and 
figure  waver  through  the  mists  of  time  and 
rumor."  Although  her  physical  features 
left  no  definite  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  years  later  tried  to  recall  her 
image,  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  these  witnesses  concerning  her 
mental  and  spiritual  attributes.  That  she 
was  possessed  of  a  fine  native  intelligence, 
courage,  and  a  morality  above  reproach 
and  that  she  was  kind  and  affectionate 
seem  fairly  clear. 

The  Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

On  December  12,  1808,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln bought  for  $200  in  cash  a  300-acre 
farm,  known  as  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm, 
situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Hodgcn's 
Mill.  Here,  he  and  his  wife  and  their  infant 
daughter  took  up  their  abode  in  a  one-room 
log  cabin  near  a  large  limestone  spring  of 
cool  water  which  had  given  its  name  to  the 
place.  It  was  in  this  one-room  log  cabin 
near  the  Sinking  Spring  that  the  child, 
Abraham,  was  born  to  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  on  February  1 2,  1 809. 


The  Lincolns  lived  about  i\{  years  at 
the  birthplace  site,  which  eventually  was 
lost  to  them  because  of  a  defective  land 
title.  Prior  to  midsummer  in  181 1  they 
moved  to  a  farm  on  Knob  Creek,  about  10 
miles  to  the  northeast.  Their  residence 
there  lasted  only  a  few  years,  for  in  No- 
vember or  December  1816,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln left  Kentucky  and  made  a  new  home 
in  the  wilderness  settlement  of  Little 
Pigeon  Creek,  about  16  miles  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  in  Indiana.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  the  mother  of  Abraham,  lived 
only  about  2  years  after  they  moved  to 
Indiana.  An  epidemic  came  to  the  little 
st  tUement  on  Pigeon  Creek  and,  while  at- 
tending the  stricken,  she  herself  was  taken 
ill  and  died  within  a  week,  on  October  5, 
1 8 1 8.  The  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  a 
little  clearing  in  the  deep  woods. 

The  Birthplace  Cabin 

From  1 86 1  to  the  present,  the  history  of 
the  log  cabin  which  is  now  displayed 


within  the  Memorial  Building  is  fairly 
clear.  Its  history  prior  to  1861  is  a  matter 
of  controversy  and  doubt.  Nor  is  there 
conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  spe- 
cific location  of  the  original  cabin.  Certain 
testimony  indicates  that  it  stood  on  top  of 
the  knoll  where  the  Memorial  Building;  is 
now  situated;  still  other  that  it  stood  under 
the  knoll,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Sinking  Spring  and  about  on  a  level 
with  it. 

Dr.  George  Rodman  was  the  first 
individual  to  become  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  cabin.  In  March  1861,  he 
bought  a  log  cabin  standing  on  the  birth- 
place farm  and  moved  it  a  little  over  a 
mile  to  the  north  and  reerected  it  on  his 
own  farm.  Here  it  remained  until  1895, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  a  representative 
of  A.  W.  Dennett  of  New  York  and 
returned  to  the  Lincoln  farm  where  uo}4 
acres  of  land  had  been  purchased  about  this 
time  by  Mr.  Dennett.  In  the  succeeding 
years  the  cabin  was  dismantled  and  the 


logs  carefully  marked  and  taken  to  various 
expositions  throughout  the  country.  Even- 
tually the  cabin  was  stored  in  the  basement 
of  the  old  Poppenhauscn  mansion  at 
College  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It 
remained  there  until  1906  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Associa- 
tion. It  was  then  sent  to  Louisville  under 
a  military  escort  where,  after  being  re- 
erected  as  a  feature  of  the  Louisville 
Homecoming  celebration,  it  again  went 
into  storage.  In  1909,  the  cabin  was 
moved  temporarily  to  the  birthplace  farm 
for  the  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Memorial  Building. 
In  191 1,  upon  completion  of  this  structure, 
the  cabin  was  taken  on  the  last  of  its 
travels  back  to  the  site  of  its  origin  and 
reerected  within  the  Memorial  Building. 

The  Farm  and  the  Memorial  Building 

In  1904,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  by  popular  subscription  to  purchase 


the  birthplace  and  make  it  a  national 
memorial.  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  then 
managing  editor,  and  Robert  J.  Collier, 
publisher,  of  Collier's  Weekly,  were  its 
leading  members.  Of  the  1 16JS  acres  now 
comprising  the  historical  park,  1 10%  .were 
purchased  for  the  Lincoln  Farm  Associa- 
tion in  1905,  although  title  did  not  pass 
to  the  association  until  1907.  On  April 
16,  1 916,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
deeded  its  holdings  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Memorial  Building,  designed  by 
John  Russell  Pope  and  built  of  Connect- 
icut pink  granite  and  Tennessee  marble, 
was  constructed  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  As- 
sociation in  the  years  1909-11  through 
funds  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
Over  100,000  citizens,  many  of  them 
school  children,  contributed  to  this  fund. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid 
on  February  12,  1909,  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth,  and  it  was 
dedicated  on  November  9,  1911. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  joined 
by  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Birthplace.  It  would  designate 
the  national  park  near  Hodgenville, 
where  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 


Lincoln  was  born  is  preserved,  for  what 
it  is — the  birthplace  of  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  whose  birth  we  are  celebrating 
this  year. 

I  am  informed  there  are  182  national 
parks  and  national  historical  parks,  sites, 
and  monuments.  There  are  also  many 
memorials,  residences,  parks,  and  shrines 
marking  points  of  interest  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life.  Each  has  its  own  sig- 
nificance. 

We  mark  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
every  great  figure  as  of  special  signifi- 
cance. The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce is  to  accord  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthplace  this  special  significance. 

Abraham  Lincoln  wac  born  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809,  on  a  farm  in  Hardin  County, 
Ky.  Later  Larue  County  was  estab- 
lished, and  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
place now  is  located  in  Larue  County,  a 
few  miles  from  the  county  seat  at  Hodg- 
enville, Ky.  On  the  original  farm  the 
cabin  believed  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  still  stands  in  a  marble 
memorial. 

In  1916  Lincoln's  birthplace  was  made 
a  national  park,  and  was  named  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  National  Park  by  the  act  of 
July  17,  1916.  Later  it  was  changed  to 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  by  the  act  of  August  11,  1939. 

This  is  Lincoln's  birthplace,  and  it 
should  be  so  named.  Having  the  site 
accurately  described  by  the  official  name 
of  the  park  will  be  helpful  to  all  those 
who  visit  the  birthplace  and  to  all  who 
take  a  passing  or  a  profound  interest  in 
Lincoln's  life.  It  is  only  right  that  his 
birthplace  be  so  named,  and  that  it  be 
specifically  recognized  rather  than  gen- 
erally labeled. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  Kentuckians, 
and  one  I  share,  that  this  national  park 
should  be  designated  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Birthplace,  to  identify  it  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  many  parks  and 
shrines  which  mark  Abraham  Lincoln's 
life.  I  am  sure  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  will 
approve  the  change  which  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  proposes.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  make  this  change  during 
the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  examples  of 
National  Park  Service  sites,  which  sup- 
port the  principle  of  the  bill  I  have  just 
introduced,  together  with  a  list  of  his- 
torical sites  marking  Lincoln's  life,  most 
of  which  are  already  specifically  named, 
and  which  illustrate  the  need  for  desig- 
nating the  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historic  Park  as  his  "Birthplace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Example?  of  National  Park  Service  Sites 
There  are  182  parks,  historical  parks,  mon- 
uments, historic  sites  and  other  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Eight  of  these  are  national  historical  parks, 
as  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  at 
Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Several  are  more  accurately  named. 
For    example,    the    national  monument 
marking  George  Washington's  birthplace  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  is  named  exactly 
that,  "George  Washing  ton's  Birthplace." 


One  national  memorial  here  In  Washing- 
ton is  accurately  and  officially  titled  the 
"House  Where  Lincoln  Died." 

The  national  historic  site  In  Hyde  Park  Is 
officially  listed  as  the  "Home  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt." 

The  national  historic  site  and  the  na- 
tional monument  marking  Thomas  Edison's 
"Home,'1  and  the  "Edison  Laboratory,"  are 
so  named. 

Without  such  proper  designation,  many 
could  contuse  the  significance  of  what  is  now 
the  "Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park."    For  example: 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park  is  not  his  birthplace,  but  Is  part  of  his 
Elkhorn  Ranch  In  the  Badlands  along  the 
Little  Missouri  River. 

Similarly,  the  Andrew  Johnson  National 
Monument  is  not  his  birthplace,  but  is  the 
President's  home  and  grave.  In  Greenville, 
Tenn. 

As  I  have  said,  It  would  be  better  to  have 
the  title  of  our  national  historical  park  near 
Hodgenville  state  the  simple  fact  that  It  la 
Lincoln's  birthplace.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  those  who  might  not  recall  the  fact 
to  look  further  In  order  to  guess  the  signili- 
cance  of  the  place.  Accurately  named,  the 
fact  will  stand  forth  for  all  to  see  at  once. 

Lincoln  Historical  Sites 
Abraham    Lincoln    National  Historical 
Park,  Hodgenville,  Ky.  (Birthplace.) 

Knob  Creek  Farm,  northeast  of  Hodgen- 
ville. (Where  Lincoln  lived  from  2  to  7 
years  of  age,  with  replica  ©f  Hodgenville 
cabin.) 

Lincoln  State  Park,  Lincoln  City,  Ind. 
(Pigeon  Creek  cabin  site  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  grave.) 

Lincoln  Pioneer  Village,  City  Park,  Rock- 
port,  Ind.  (Memorial  to  Lincoln's  years  in. 
Spencer  County,  Ind.) 

New  Salem  State  Park,  New  Salem,  111. 
(Site  of  Lincoln-Berry  store;  where  Lincoln 
began  practicing  law  and  was  elected  to 
legislature.) 

Vandaiia  State  House,  Vandalla,  111.  (Old 
Statehouse,  where  Lincoln  served;  State 
ownership.) 

Lincoln  Home,  Springfield,  111.  (State 
ownership.) 

Lincoln  Speech  Memorial,  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Lincoln  Museum  National  Memorial, 
Washington,  D.C.    (Ford's  Theater.) 

House  Where  Lincoln  Died  National  Me- 
morial. Washington,  D.C. 

Lincoln  Tomb,  Springfield,  HI.  (State 
ownership.) 

Lincoln  Memorial  National  Memorial, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lincoln  Homestead  State  Park,  near 
Springfield,  Ky.  (Replica  of  the  cabin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  grandmother.) 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Mar- 
riage Temple.  Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park, 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park,  Coles 
County,  111.    (Thomas  Lincoln  cabin.) 

Sarah  Lincoln  House,  Campbell,  111. 
(State  ownership.) 

Lincoln  cabin  replica,  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  Chicago,  111.  Replica  of  Hodgenville 
cabin.) 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  promptly  consider  and  ap- 
prove the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1448)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National  His- 
torical Park  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthplace,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  huiiself  and 


!  1 


J.  Bo  Goranflo,  bein^  duly  sworn,   states  that  in  the  year 
1895  he  was  at  the  Lincoln  birthplace  farm  in  company  with  a 
representative  of  the  Evans  Art  Company  of  Elizabeth  town, 
Kentucky  and  at  that  time  a  picture  was  taken  of  the  cabin 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bornc 

The  affiant  further  states  that  one  of  the  pictures  made  at 
that  time  is  now  owned  and  in  the  possession  of  Bell  Snoot 
of  Elizabeth town,  Kentucky  and  is  identified  as  such  by  him« 

0  Si-ned  F.ay  28,  1950^' 


State  of  Kentucky 
County  of  liar  din 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  a  Notary  Public  for  the 
county  and  State  above  written. 


My  commission  expires 


Hy  Commission  Expires  Dec.  31,  1961 
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The  Boundary  Oak. 

Near  this  famous  landmark  stood  the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born. 


Hie  Sunday  Oklahoman 
February  12,  1967 


'One  of  the  Greatest  Men 


By  Kent  Ruth 

Motionless  before  a 
crude  log  cabin  she  stood 
.  .  .  Madame  Pandit,  In- 
dia's ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Her  head  was  bowed. 
She  said  nothing. 

"But  y  ou  could  see 
reverence  on  her  face,"  a 
bystander  reported  (this  a 
few  years  ago),  "as  if  she 
were  in  the  presence  of  a 
deity." 

Finally,  after  half  an 
hour  had  passed,  the  hand- 
some woman  averted  her 
eyes  from  the  rough  struc- 
ture and  turned  away. 
"Here,"  she  said  softly, 
"was  born  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  history 
of  the  world." 

Madame  Pandit  was  not 
the  first  celebrity  to  visit 
Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historic  Site  near  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ken.  Nor  the  last. 

President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son came  in  1916,  the  year 
the  National  Park  Service 
was  created  and  the  Lin- 
coln cabin  entrusted  to  it. 

"This  little  hut,"  he  said, 
"was  the  cradle  of  one  of 
the  great  sons  of  men." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  be- 
fore him,  was,  also  struck 
by  the  contrast  between 
humbleness  of  origin  and 
greatness  of  achievement. 
From  these  unlikely  cir- 
cumstances, he  mused, 


And  this  is  the  cabin  itself. 


came  "the  mightiest  of  the 
mighty  men." 

And  so  it's  been  over  the 
years. 

President  Taft  followed 
Roosevelt,  FDR  followed 
Taft.  Foreign  dignitaries  to 
pay  their  respects  include 
British  prime  minister 
David  Lloyd  George  and 
Rumania's   Queen  Marie. 

President  Eisenhower 
came  in  1954,  to  fulfill  a 
life-long  dream.  "Lincoln 
has  always  seemed  to  rep- 
resent all  that  is  best  in 
America." 

Then  he  confessed,  with 
a  smile,  "Never  in  my 
wildest  moment  did  I  pic- 
ture this  kind  of  occasion. 
I  saw  myself  driving  up  in 
an  ordinary  jalopy,  stop- 
ping with  my  family  to 
look  at  and  visit  this  great 
spot." 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Upnom  Uprani,  a  member 
of  the  Thai  parliament, 
came  because  he  and  his 
countrymen  thought  of  Lin- 
coln as  "the  greatest  man 
in  the  world." 

Another  Indian  ambassa- 


dor, G.  L.  Mehta,  removed 
his  shoes  in  front  of  the 
cabin,  stood  at  the  door- 
way in  an  attitude  of  pray- 
er. 

The  cabin  has  a  similar 
effect  on  many  visitors,  be 
they  great  or  small,  am- 
bassador or  travel  writer. 
(Only  other  American 
"shrine"  to  strike  us  so 
forcibly:  the  Liberty  Bell 
in  Independence  Hall.) 

Some  kneel  and  pray. 
Others  stand  silently,  re- 
thinking their  own  private 
thoughts  on  American  his- 
tory and  the  important 
principles  that  have  helped 
shape  it. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  on  holy 
ground,"  is  heard  again 
and  again. 

And  still  they  come. 
From  68  nations  last  year 
.  .  .  Iceland,  the  Congo, 
South  Korea,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Taiwan  .  .  .  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Protecting  the  crude 
cabin  now  is  a  magnificent 
granite  and  marble  memo- 


rial building  in  the  classic 
style.  Near  by  is  beautiful 
Boundary  Oak,  already  a 
landmark  when  Lincoln 
was  born.  And  the  NPS 
visitor  center  with  its  ex- 
c  e  1  1  e  n  t  Lincoln  exhibits 
and  other  materials. 

The  cabin  itself  wan- 
dered about  the  country  a 
good  bit,  on  exhibition,  be- 
fore  Teddy  Roosevelt  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  this  me- 
morial. That  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1909,  one  hundred 
years  after  Lincoln's  birth. 

T  h  e  n  it  was  re- 
assembled for  the  last 
time.  And  so  "frayed"  had 
the  log  ends  become  by 
that  time  that  the  cabin  we 
see  has,  been  diminished  a 
foot  in  width,  three  feet  in 
length. 

But  the  stature  of  the 
man  born  in  the  cabin  has 
not  been  diminished  one 
iota.  Instead  it  has  grown 
over  the  years.  And — in 
this  age  of  subsidized,  se- 
curity -  minded  conformity 
— it  continues  to  grow. 

A  respectful  Lincoln's 
Day  salute,  then,  to  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  greats. 


The  Sinking  Spring. 

tributed  to  this  fund.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  building  was  laid  on  February  12,  1909, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  and 
it  was  dedicated  on  November  9,  1911. 

The  Park 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  His- 
toric Site  comprises  116^  acres  of  land, 
nearly  100  acres  of  which  were  included  in 
the  original  Thomas  Lincoln  farm.  Here  are 
the  memorial  building  housing  the  tradi- 
tional Lincoln  birthplace  log  cabin,  the 
Sinking  Spring,  and  the  ancient  boundary  oak 
tree  which  was  a  landmark  at  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  birth.  The  area  was  established 
as  a  National  Park  in  1916.  On  September 
8,  1959,  the  designation  was  changed  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  His- 
toric Site. 


How  To  Reach  the  Park 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace  is  about 
3  miles  south  of  Hodgcnvillc,  Ky.,  on  U.S. 
3lE-State  Route  61.  Hodgenville  is  about 
50  miles  south  of  Louisville. 


Mission  66 

The  new  visitor  center,  expanded  parking 
areas,  and  other  improvements  are  part  of 
MISSION  66,  a  10-year  National  Park 
Service  program  whose  goal  is  to  provide 
adequate  visitor  services  at  all  units  in  the 
National  Park  System  by  1966. 

You  may  show  your  appreciation  of  this 
historic  site  by  leaving  all  natural  and  his- 
toric objects  unimpaired  for  others  to  enjoy. 

About  Your  Visit 

We  suggest  you  begin  your  tour  at  the  visi- 
tor center.  Here  you  will  learn  about  the 
main  points  of  interest  in  the  area  and  see 
an  audio-visual  program  and  exhibits  depict- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln's  background  and  early 
environment  in  pioneer  America.  Among 
the  exhibits  is  the  original  Bible  of  Thomas 
Lincoln. 

From  September  through  May,  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  During  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
hours  are  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. ;  it  is  closed  on 
Christmas  Day.  This  area  remains  on 
Eastern  Standard  Time  throughout  the  year. 

The  Nancy  Lincoln  Inn  near  the  parking 
area  sells  gifts  and  souvenirs.  The  inn  is 
privately  owned  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice exercises  no  control  over  it. 

Administration 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  His- 
toric Site  is  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. A  superintendent,  whose  address  is 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  is  in  immediate  charge. 
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The  Boundary  Oak. 

Near  this  famous  landmark  stood  the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


On  a  raw  frontier  farm  of  rolling  land  on 
the  edge  of  "the  Barrens,"  in  the  cabin  by 
the  Sinking  Spring,  was  born  the  man  whose 
strides  carried  him  awkwardly,  yet  majesti- 
cally, over  a  path  which  began  in  common 
Kentucky  clay  and  ended  in  immortality. 
Here  was  born  the  man  who  said,  "Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there 
any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?" 
More  enduring  than  bronze  or  marble,  this 
spot  shall  speak  its  message  of  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  life  to  Americans  down 
through  the  ages. 

The  Lincoln  Family 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  during 
Indian  wars  and  raids,  the  Lincoln  family 
moved  to  the  frontier  region  of  Kentucky. 
The  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  six- 
teenth President,  was  Thomas  Lincoln;  his 
grandfather  was  Abraham,  for  whom  he  was 
named.  His  great-grandfather  was  John 
Lincoln,  who  had  moved  from  near  Reading, 
Pa.,  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 
John  Lincoln's  son,  Abraham,  together  with 
his  family,  moved  across  the  mountains  into 
Kentucky  sometime  between  1782  and  1784. 
Here  Abraham,  the  grandfather,  was  killed 
by  an  Indian  from  ambush.  This  event  prob- 


ably occurred  in  May  1786.  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son,  was  then  about  10  years  old. 

About  1800,  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  in 
Elizabethtown  and  during  the  next  few  years 
was  a  hard-working  and  industrious  man  of 
that  community,  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a 
carpenter. 

On  June  10,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  filed 
a  declaration  of  intention  to  marry  Nancy 
Hanks,  and  2  days  later,  they  were  married 
by  Rev.  Jesse  Head.  The  newly  married  cou- 
ple made  their  home  in  Elizabethtown.  Here 
their  first  child,  Sarah,  was  born  in  1807. 

The  image  of  Nancy  Hanks  is  blurred  and 
uncertain  to  us  of  this  generation.  One 
authority  has  said  of  her,  "dim  as  the  dream 
of  a  shifting  mirage,  her  face  and  figure 
waver  through  the  mists  of  time  and  rumor." 
Although  her  physical  features  left  no  defi- 
nite impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
years  later  tried  to  recall  her  image,  there- 
is  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
these  witnesses  concerning  her  mental  and 
spiritual  attributes.  That  she  was  possessed 
of  a  fine  native  intelligence,  courage,  and  a 
morality  above  reproach  and  that  she  was 
kind  and  affectionate  seem  fairly  clear. 

The  Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

On  December  12,  1808,  Thomas  Lincoln 
bought  for  $200  in  cash  the  300-acre  Sinking 


The  National  Park  System,  of  which  this  area  is  a  unit,  is  dedicated  to  conserving  the 
scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  heritage  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and  inspiration 
of  its  people. 


Spring  Farm,  situated  a  few  miles  south  of 
Hodgen's  Mill.  Here,  he  and  his  wife  and 
their  infant  daughter  took  up  their  abode  in 
a  one-room  log  cabin  near  a  large  limestone 
spring  of  cool  water  which  had  given  its 
name  to  the  place.  It  was  in  this  one-room 
log  cabin  near  the  Sinking  Spring  that  the 
child,  Abraham,  was  born  to  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  on  February  12,  1809. 

The  Lincolns  lived  about  2i/2  years  at  the 
birthplace  site,  which  eventually  was  lost  to 
them  because  of  a  defective  land  title.  Prior 
to  midsummer  in  1811  they  moved  to  a 
farm  on  Knob  Creek,  about  10  miles  to  the 
northeast.  Their  residence  there  lasted  only 
a  few  years,  for  in  November  or  December 
1816,  Thomas  Lincoln  left  Kentucky  and 
made  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness  settle- 
ment of  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  about  16  miles 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  Indiana.  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother  of  Abraham, 
lived  only  about  2  years  after  they  moved  to 

Traditional  Lincoln  birthplace 


Indiana.  An  epidemic  came  to  the  little 
settlement  on  Pigeon  Creek  and,  while  at- 
tending the  stricken,  she  herself  was  taken 
ill  and  died  within  a  week,  on  October  5, 
1818.  The  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  a  little 
clearing  in  the  deep  woods. 

The  Birthplace  Cabin 

From  1861  to  the  present,  the  history  of 
the  log  cabin  which  is  now  displayed 
within  the  memorial  building  is  fairly  clear. 
Its  history  prior  to  1861  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy and  doubt.  Nor  is  there  conclusive 
evidence  concerning  the  specific  location  of 
the  original  cabin.  Certain  testimony  indi- 
cates that  it  stood  on  top  of  the  knoll  where 
the  memorial  building  is  now  situated;  still 
other  that  it  stood  under  the  knoll,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Sinking  Spring  and  about 
on  a  level  with  it. 

abut  before  it  was  dismantled. 


Dr.  George  Rodman  was  the  first  indi- 
vidual to  become  interested  in  preserving  the 
cabin.  In  March  1861,  he  bought  a  log 
cabin  standing  on  the  birthplace  farm  and 
moved  it  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  north  and 
reerected  it  on  his  own  farm.  Here  it  re- 
mained until  1895,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  a  representative  of  A.  W.  Dennett  of  New 
York  and  returned  to  the  Lincoln  farm  where 
1 IOI/2  acres  of  land  had  been  purchased 
about  this  time  by  Dennett.  In  the  succeed- 
ing years  the  cabin  was  dismantled  and  the 
logs  carefully  marked  and  taken  to  various 
expositions  throughout  the  country.  Eventu- 
ally the  cabin  was  stored  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  Poppenhausen  mansion  at  College 
Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  It  remained 
there  until  1906  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Lincoln  Farm  Association.  It  was  then 
sent  to  Louisville  under  a  military  escort 
where,  after  being  reerected  as  a  feature  of 
the  Louisville  Homecoming  celebration,  it 
again  went  into  storage.  In  1909,  the  cabin 
was  moved  temporarily  to  the  birthplace 
farm  for  the  ceremonies  attending  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  memorial  building. 
In  1911,  upon  completion  of  this  structure, 


Bible  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  father  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


the  cabin  was  taken  on  the  last  of  its  travels 
back  to  the  site  of  its  origin  and  reerected 
within  the  memorial  building. 


The  Farm  and  the  Memorial  Building 

In  1904,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
by  popular  subscription  to  purchase  the 
birthplace  and  make  it  a  national  memorial. 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  then  managing  editor, 
and  Robert  J.  Collier,  publisher  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  were  its  leading  members.  Of  the 
1161/7  acres  now  comprising  the  historic 
site,  llOl/i  were  purchased  for  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  in  1905,  although  title  did 
not  pass  to  the  association  until  1907.  On 
April  16,  1916,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Associa- 
tion deeded  its  holdings  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  memorial  building,  designed  by  John 
Russell  Pope  and  built  of  Connecticut  pink 
granite  and  Tennessee  marble,  was  con- 
structed by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  in 
the  years  1909-11  through  funds  raised  by 
popular  subscription.  Over  100,000  citi- 
zens, many  of  them  school  children,  con- 


April  2,  1969 


Supt.  of  Park 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

Dear  Sir: 

When  I  visited  the  Lincoln  birthplace  site  on  March  1^,  you 
asked  me  to  get  some  information  for  you  on  the  accounts  which  Thomas 
Lincoln  had  with  Elizabeth town  merchants. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  dealing  with  the  Bleakley  & 
Montgomery  Ledgers,  and  Xeroxed  pages  from  two  books  in  our  library, 
which  may  be  of  interest,  in  giving  the  possible  locations  of  the  stores. 


Thank  you  again  for  the  hospitality  my  husband  and  I  enjoyed  on 
our  visit.    Also,  Dr.  McMurtry  will  appreciate  receiving  the  box  of  red 
dirt  which  you  thought  might  be  available  later  on. 


We  do  not  know  where  Thomas  Lincoln  traded  after  1808. 


Very  sincerely, 


rph/ 


Ruth  P.  Higgins  (Mrs.  K.  E. ) 
Asst.  to  Dr.  McMurtry 


At  top  is  a  reproduction  of  the  cabin  where 
Lincoln's  father  grew  up.  Above,  the  view 
from  Abe's  Boyhood  Home  looks  much  as  it 
did  in  181 1-1816,  as  does  the  duplicate  of  the 
house,  at  right.  The  cabin  where  Lincoln  was 
born  is  encased  in  this  memorial  above. 


High  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
quaint  little  hamlet  of  Coles- 
burg  in  the  midst  of  Kentucky's  knob 
region  stand  the  ruins  of  two  old 
fortresses.  And  hugging  the  hillsides 
below  them  are  the  gaunt  remains  of 
two  railroad  trestles,  their  stone  bul- 
warks stark  reminders  that  the  Civil 
War  indeed  did  reach  this  section  of 
the  Bluegrass  State,  virtually  within 
sight  of  Elizabethtown  and  the  gold 
highway  markers  of  the  Lincoln  Her- 
itage Trail. 

Less  than  30  miles  away  is  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln — at  Hod- 
genville — and  less  than  100  miles  to  the 
southwest,  still  in  the  same  state,  is 
the  birthplace  of  Jefferson  Davis  at 
Fairview.  The  irony  of  two  Kentuck- 
ians  becoming  presidents  of  opposing 
governments  and  the  symbolism  of 
the  struggle  that  ensued  represented 


by  the  forts  themselves  are  dramatic 
examples  of  a  great  historical  event. 

All  three  are  either  on  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail,  a  route  which  transports  the 
present  day  traveler  over  a  span  of 
this  nation's  history  so  dynamic  and 
colorful,  it  doubtless  will  never  be 
matched. 

The  old  forts  are  on  private  land 
but  are  open  to  the  public.  The  trav- 
eler may  view  them  as  he  drives  along 
the  Kentucky  Turnpike  near  Eliza- 
bethtown. If  he  could  examine  them 
more  closely,  he  would  find  that  the 
two  Indiana  Infantry  units  that  built 
and  manned  them  left  behind  a  great 
many  souvenirs — rusted  buttons  off 
uniforms,  some  rusted  remains  of  old 
tools  and  thick  broken  glass  from 
the  bottles  of  booze  they  drank. 

This  was  as  close  as  the  war  came 
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to  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  at 
Hodgenville — according  to  known 
records — and  for  that  reason,  if  for 
none  other,  the  fortresses  are  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail. 

To  explore  the  old  forts  would  be 
interesting,  but  if  your  time  is  limited, 
you  might  want  to  hurry  along,  for 
there  are  many  other  sights  to  see  on 
the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail — historic, 
contemporary  and  offbeat.  The  Trail 
is  one  of  the  best  marked  automobile 
tours  in  America  and  probably  offers 
as  much  variety  as  any  to  be  found. 

Lincoln  Homestead  State  Park, 
Springfield,  contains  the  Francis 
Berry  House  where  Nancy  Hanks 
lived  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln.  The  park  is  on  land  where 
Thomas  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood. 
It  contains  reproductions  of  the  cabin 
where  Bathsheba  Lincoln  (the  Presi- 
dent's grandmother)  raised  her  fami- 
ly and  of  the  blacksmith  shop  in 
which  Tom  Lincoln  learned  his  wood- 
working trade. 

Springfield's  Washington  County 
Courthouse,  built  in  1816  and  still  in 
use,  contains  the  Lincoln-Hanks 
Marriage  Bond  and  the  Minister's 


HOW  TED 
WORKING 

When  Ted  Vernon*  walked  to  a  mail- 
box that  day,  the  things  he  wanted  seemed 
far  beyond  his  reach.  Like  big  money, 
independence  and  security,  a  new  future. 

Chances  looked  dim.  Ted  had  no  col- 
lege. His  only  experience  was  his  old 
dead-end  job.  And  he  was  past  40.  Yet. 
when  Ted  mailed  his  envelope,  everything 
he  dreamed  of  became  possible.  All  he 
did  was  mail  a  coupon  like  the  one  you 
have  below. 

Free   Book   helped   Ted   to  big  income 

It  brought  Ted  a  fascinating  free  book 
about  the  big-pay  opportunities  in  the 
booming  Accident  Investigation  field.  It 
was  all  new  to  Ted.  Yet,  it  was  his  perfect 
opportunity.  His  first  full  year,  he  made 
$14,768.72.  Since  then,  he's  averaged 
$20,000  working  about  six  months  a  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  just  takes  it  easy. 

He  learned  secrets  of  success 
in  30  minutes 

Ted  skimmed  through  Universal's  free 
book  in  30  minutes.  He  learned  that  Ac- 
cident Investigation  is  a  $19  billion  dollar 
industry  safe  from  lay-off,  recessions  and 
automation — that  more  men  are  urgently 
needed  to  investigate  22  million  accidents 
each  year  —  and  also  that  Universal 
School's  training-by-mail  has  been  for 
over  20  years  the  path  of  quick  success  for 
thousands  of  men  in  this  high-pay  field. 


Return  of  their  wedding.  Abraham 
Lincoln  searched  for  these  documents 
during  his  1860  presidential  cam- 
paign to  refute  rumors  that  his  par- 
ents were  not  married,  but  they 
weren't  found  until  1878. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  at 
Hodgenville  is  a  National  Historical 
Site  and  a  must  for  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail  followers.  The  one-room  cabin 
is  enclosed  in  a  marble  and  granite 
memorial,  erected  in  1911,  and  is 
reached  by  56  steps  each  representing 
a  year  in  the  life  of  America's  16th 
president.  A  living  landmark  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1809,  the 
ancient  Boundary  Oak,  stands  near 
the  original  cabin  site  on  Thomas 
Lincoln's  Sinking  Spring  farm.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  by  Adolph 
Weiman,  has  stood  in  the  Hodgen- 
ville town  square  since  1909. 

Lincoln's  Boyhood  Home  Site, 
seven  miles  north  of  Hodgenville  on 
Knob  Creek,  was  occupied  by 
Thomas  Lincoln's  growing  family 
for  five  years,  1811-16.  Here  Abra- 
ham's only  brother,  Thomas,  Jr., 
was  born,  died  and  is  buried  in  the 
Redmond  Family  Cemetery.  Young 
Abe  Lincoln  and  his  sister,  Sarah, 


attended  their  first  two  terms  of 
school  two  miles  from  the  Knob 
Creek  cabin.  In  1806  Lincoln  wrote: 
"The  place  on  Knob  Creek  ...  I  re- 
member it  well.  My  earliest  recollec- 
tion is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place." 

Autumn  of  1816  saw  the  Lincoln 
family  migrate  by  ox  cart  to  Indiana. 
The  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  follows 
the  path  taken  by  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  his  family  from  Hodgenville  to 
Elizabethtown,  Vine  Grove,  Harned 
and  to  Cloverport  where  they  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  to  Indiana. 

You  could  literally  spend  weeks 
touring  even  the  well-known  spots 
along  Kentucky's  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail — attractions  such  as  Mammouth 
Cave  National  Park  a  few  miles  south 
of  Hodgenville  on  U.  S.  31W,  the 
bluegrass  country  of  Kentucky 
around  Lexington,  the  Confederate 
capitol  of  Kentucky  at  Bowling  Green 
or  the  tall  obelisk  at  Fairview  which 
marks  the  birthplace  of  Jefferson 
Davis — all  in  Kentucky  where  the 
Lincoln  story  began.  & 
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THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY*  Details  in  our  file  #3789.  Only  the  name 
of  the  graduate  has  been  changed  to  protect  his  desire  for  privacy  .  .  .  Ed. 


VERNON  AVERAGES  $20,000 
6  MONTHS  A  YEAR 


I 
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Ted  enrolled  for  Universal's  correspon- 
dence training  at  the  mere  cost  of  cig- 
arette money.  It  was  easy.  Ted  simply 
studied  his  brief,  interesting  lessons  at 
home  in  his  spare  time.  He  kept  right  on 
earning  in  his  old  job  until  he  was  ready. 
As  a  busy  specialist  in  storm  loss  adjust- 
ing, his  income  is  unusually  high  and  not 
typical  of  the  industry,  but  it  does  show 
the  big  potential  in  this  great  field,  even 
for  men  with  no  college  or  experience. 
Read  what  recent  Universal  graduates 
report: 

"My  income  has  more  than  doubled." 

J.  T.  Woodruff  of  Louisiana 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR 

FREE  BOOK 

NO  COST  OR  OBLIGATION 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS'  TRAINING 


NO  COLLEGE!  NO  SELLING! 
NO  EXPERIENCE! 

I      "My  income  averages  $1,200  to  $2,000  a 
month."  Ed  Crouch  of  California 

"A  raise  every  three  months  for  the  next 
two  years,  plus  new  car  and  expense  ac- 
count.' Oscar  Singletary  of  Georgia 
"Thanks  to  you,  I  was  contacted  by  17 
companies."  Donald  Doris  of  Illinois 
Mail  the  coupon  to  get  the  same  free 
book  that  started  Ted  Vernon  to  big- 
money  success.  Read  about  the  exciting 
income  opportunities,  about  Universal's 

Free  Job  Placement  Service,  and  how  to 
start  your  own  full  or  part  time  business. 
But  act  quickly.  Take  the  first  step  to  the 
big  money  field.  Mail  your  coupon  today, 
without  obligation. 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  YOUR  BIG,  FREE  BOOK 


•  Universal  Schools,  Dept.  HMO 

I  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Please  rush  my  Free  Book  on  earn- 
ings and  opportunities  in  Accident 
Investigation.  No  obligation  No 
salesman  will  call. 


mt 


Name- 


Address 


City- 


State 


Age 

Zip 
Code 


(Accredited  Member  National  Home  Study  Council 
I 
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BIRTHPLACE  BELONGS  TO  AGES 


Lincoln  Shrine  Visited 


Lincoln  shrine,  built  on  hilltop  in  1911  by  donations  of  school  children,  shelters 


to  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  at 
Hodgenville — according  to  known 
records — and  for  that  reason,  if  for 
none  other,  the  fortresses  are  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail. 

To  explore  the  old  forts  would  be 
interesting,  but  if  your  time  is  limited, 
you  might  want  to  hurry  along,  for 
there  are  many  other  sights  to  see  on 
the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail — historic, 
contemporary  and  offbeat.  The  Trail 
is  one  of  the  best  marked  automobile 
tours  in  America  and  probably  offers 
as  much  variety  as  any  to  be  found. 

Lincoln  Homestead  State  Park, 
Springfield,  contains  the  Francis 
Berry  House  where  Nancy  Hanks 
lived  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln.  The  park  is  on  land  where 
Thomas  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood. 
It  contains  reproductions  of  the  cabin 
where  Bathsheba  Lincoln  (the  Presi- 
dent's grandmother)  raised  her  fami- 
ly and  of  the  blacksmith  shop  in 
which  Tom  Lincoln  learned  his  wood- 
working trade. 

Springfield's  Washington  County 
Courthouse,  built  in  1816  and  still  in 
use,  contains  the  Lincoln-Hanks 
Marriage  Bond  and  the  Minister's 


HOW  TED 
WORKING 

When  Ted  Vernon*  walked  to  a  mail- 
box that  day,  the  things  he  wanted  seemed 
far  beyond  his  reach.  Like  big  money, 
independence  and  security,  a  new  future. 

Chances  looked  dim.  Ted  had  no  col- 
lege. His  only  experience  was  his  old 
dead-end  job.  And  he  was  past  40.  Yet, 
when  Ted  mailed  his  envelope,  everything 
he  dreamed  of  became  possible.  All  he 
did  was  mail  a  coupon  like  the  one  you 
have  below. 

Free   Book   helped   Ted   to  big  income 

It  brought  Ted  a  fascinating  free  book 
about  the  big-pay  opportunities  in  the 
booming  Accident  Investigation  field.  It 
was  all  new  to  Ted.  Yet,  it  was  his  perfect 
opportunity.  His  first  full  year,  he  made 
$14,768.72.  Since  then,  he's  averaged 
$20,000  working  about  six  months  a  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  just  takes  it  easy. 

He  learned  secrets  of  success 
in  30  minutes 

Ted  skimmed  through  Universal's  free 
book  in  30  minutes.  He  learned  that  Ac- 
cident Investigation  is  a  $19  billion  dollar 
industry  safe  from  lay-off,  recessions  and 
automation — that  more  men  are  urgently 
needed  to  investigate  22  million  accidents 
each  year  —  and  also  that  Universal 
School's  training-by-mail  has  been  for 
over  20  years  the  path  of  quick  success  for 
thousands  of  men  in  this  high-pay  field. 


Return  of  their  wedding.  Abraham 
Lincoln  searched  for  these  documents 
during  his  1860  presidential  cam- 
paign to  refute  rumors  that  his  par- 
ents were  not  married,  but  they 
weren't  found  until  1878. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  at 
Hodgenville  is  a  National  Historical 
Site  and  a  must  for  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail  followers.  The  one-room  cabin 
is  enclosed  in  a  marble  and  granite 
memorial,  erected  in  1911,  and  is 
reached  by  56  steps  each  representing 
a  year  in  the  life  of  America's  16th 
president.  A  living  landmark  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1809,  the 
ancient  Boundary  Oak,  stands  near 
the  original  cabin  site  on  Thomas 
Lincoln's  Sinking  Spring  farm.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  by  Adolph 
Weiman,  has  stood  in  the  Hodgen- 
ville town  square  since  1909. 

Lincoln's  Boyhood  Home  Site, 
seven  miles  north  of  Hodgenville  on 
Knob  Creek,  was  occupied  by 
Thomas  Lincoln's  growing  family 
for  five  years,  1811-16.  Here  Abra- 
ham's only  brother,  Thomas,  Jr., 
was  born,  died  and  is  buried  in  the 
Redmond  Family  Cemetery.  Young 
Abe  Lincoln  and  his  sister,  Sarah, 


attended  their  first  two  terms  of 
school  two  miles  from  the  Knob 
Creek  cabin.  In  1806  Lincoln  wrote: 
"The  place  on  Knob  Creek  ...  I  re- 
member it  well.  My  earliest  recollec- 
tion is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place." 

Autumn  of  1816  saw  the  Lincoln 
family  migrate  by  ox  cart  to  Indiana. 
The  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  follows 
the  path  taken  by  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  his  family  from  Hodgenville  to 
Elizabethtown,  Vine  Grove,  Harned 
and  to  Cloverport  where  they  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  to  Indiana. 

You  could  literally  spend  weeks 
touring  even  the  well-known  spots 
along  Kentucky's  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail — attractions  such  as  Mammouth 
Cave  National  Park  a  few  miles  south 
of  Hodgenville  on  U.  S.  31W,  the 
bluegrass  country  of  Kentucky 
around  Lexington,  the  Confederate 
capitol  of  Kentucky  at  Bowling  Green 
or  the  tall  obelisk  at  Fairview  which 
marks  the  birthplace  of  Jefferson 
Davis — all  in  Kentucky  where  the 
Lincoln  story  began. 


^  RED  CROSS  BLOOD  PROGRAM 
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VERNON  AVERAGES  $20,000 
6  MONTHS  A  YEAR 


Ted  enrolled  for  Universal's  correspon- 
dence training  at  the  mere  cost  of  cig- 
arette money.  It  was  easy.  Ted  simply 
studied  his  brief,  interesting  lessons  at 
home  in  his  spare  time.  He  kept  right  on 
earning  in  his  old  job  until  he  was  ready. 
As  a  busy  specialist  in  storm  loss  adjust- 
ing, his  income  is  unusually  high  and  not 
typical  of  the  industry,  but  it  does  show 
the  big  potential  in  this  great  field,  even 
for  men  with  no  college  or  experience. 
Read  what  recent  Universal  graduates 
report : 

"My  income  has  more  than  doubled." 

J.  T.  Woodruff  of  Louisiana 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR 

FREE  BOOK 

NO  COST  OR  OBLIGATION 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS'  TRAINING 


NO  COLLEGE!  NO  SELLING! 
NO  EXPERIENCE! 

"My  income  averages  $1,200  to  $2,000  a 
month."  Ed  Crouch  of  California 

"A  raise  every  three  months  for  the  next 
two  years,  plus  new  car  and  expense  ac- 
count.' Oscar  Singletary  of  Georgia 
"Thanks  to  you,  I  was  contacted  by  17 
companies."  Donald  Doris  of  Illinois 
Mail  the  coupon  to  get  the  same  free 
book  that  started  Ted  Vernon  to  big- 
money  success.  Read  about  the  exciting 
income  opportunities,  about  Universal's 

Free  Job  Placement  Service,  and  how  to 
start  your  own  full  or  part  time  business. 
But  act  quickly.  Take  the  first  step  to  the 
big  money  field.  Mail  your  coupon  today, 
without  obligation. 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  YOUR  BIG,  FREE  BOOK 


I  Universal  Schools,  Dept.  HI-10 

I  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205  ^,1 
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Lincoln  Shrine  Visited 


THE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE  17E 
Sunday,  Dec.  20,  1970 


A  parting  reminder  of  the  groat  rail-splitter  —  a  primitive  fence  at  the 
National  Lincoln  Shrine. 


dry  and  secure,  now  a  foot  narrower  and  four  feet  shorter  from  sev- 
eral dismantlings. 

Sinking  Spring  Farm  A  $200  Bargain 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Sunday  Magazine  editor  Kenneth 
E.  Keller  and  Journal-Gazette  chief  photographer 
John  Sorenscn  recently  visited  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to 
do  a  picture  story  on  Uncle  Sam's  "new  army." 
While  in  Kentucky  they  visited  the  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  and  this  is  their  re- 


Perhaps  nowhere  does  the 
meaning  of  America  become 
more  clear  than  In  a  glade 
rear  Hodgenville,  Ky.  —  the 
birthplace-  of    Abraham  Lin- 

Every  year  brings  In- 
creasing wonder  to  the  primi- 
tive beginning  of  a  man  who 
now  belongs  to  the  ages,  a 
former  President  of  the  United 
States  who  began  his  childhood 
in  a  tiny  rustic  structure  that 
today  would  be  dismissed  as 
a  slum. 

Some  say  that  the  man  who 
strode  awkwardly  from  this 
cabin  to  Immortality  could 
never  do  so  today  —  but  these 
are  the  people  who  never 
knew  Lincoln.  The  birthplace 
cabin,  now  enclosed  by  a  com- 
fort the  Emancipator  never 
knew  during  his  lifetime,  is  a 
promise  of  opportunity.  It  has 
been  a  National  Historic  Shrine 
since  Sept.  8,  1959  and  a  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment since  1916. 

Open  the  year  around,  this 
ll&-acre  national  park  and  Its 
treasures  are  staffed  and 
guarded  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Physical  properties  consist 
of  a  visitor  center  and  a  tem- 


ple that  encloses  the  birth- 
place cabin.  The  majestic 
shrine  was  financed  between 
1909-11  by  contributions  of 
more  than  100.000  citizens, 
many  of  them  school  children. 
Constructed  of  Connecticut  pink 
granite  and  Tennessee  mar- 
ble, it  rests  precisely  on  the 
site  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln 
cabin,  where  Abraham  was 
born  Feb.  12, 1S09. 

An  Awesome  Giant 

The  natural  properties  that 
remain  are  the  Boundary  Oak. 
an  awesome  tree  dating  back 
some  300  years  that  was  a 
surveyor's  landmark  In  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  lather  and 
Sinking  Spring,  still  running 
briskly  Irom  the  underlying 
rock  of  the  knoll  upon  which 
the  cabin  rests. 

The  surroundings,  which  Lin- 
coln might  still  recognize,  are 
considered  the  best  evidence 
of  silent  eloquence  by  count- 
less visitors. 

Tradesmen  might  recognize 
in  the  one-room  cabin,  caulked 
with  clay,  the  skill  of  Thom- 
as Lincoln  at  carpentry  —  how 
he  notched  the  logs  and  faced 
the  grain  to  the  weather. 
Carefully  dismanted  and  re- 
buit  several  times,  the  cabin 


Upon  completion  of  the  shrine 
in  1911,  the  cabin  traveled  for 
the  last  time  back  to  the  Lin- 
coln farm  and  was  re-erected 
inside  the  building. 

There  is  no  conclusive  rec- 
ord of  the  original  location  of 
the  cabin.  There  is  certain  evi- 
dence that  it  stood  on  top  of 
the  knoll  where  the  memorial 
building  stands  and  still  other 
testimony  that  it  was  original- 
ly below  the  knoll,  near  and  on 
a  level  with  Sinking  Spring. 
Water  Essential 

It  could  have  been  erected 
on  the  knoli  to  escape  the  wat- 
ershed, or  near  the  whispering 
spring  for  convenience.  Water 
was  an  essential  for  the  pio- 
neering farmers  who  cleared 
the  land. 

Thomas  Lincoln  bought  the 
300-acre  Sinking  Spring  farm 
for  $200  cash  on  Dec.  12,  1808 
and  moved  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter  there  from  Elizabeth- 
town  where  he  had  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  carpenter. 


f  ath 


go.  d-n 


sed  by  comforts.  After 
d  a  half  years  at  Sink- 


ing  Spring  Thomas  Lincoln  lost 
the  farm  because  of  a  defec- 
tive title  and  in  1811  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  a  farm  on  Knob 
Creek,  10  miles  to  the  north- 
east. In  November  or  Decem- 
ber of  1816  the  Llncolns  left 
there  to  establish  a  new  home 
in  the  wilderness  settlement  of 
Pigeon  Creek  16  miles  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  In  Indiana. 
There,  on  Oct.  5,  1818  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  the 
man  who  was  to  become  presi- 
dent, died  pnd  was  buried  in 
an  unmarked  grave. 

The  image  of  Lincoln's  moth- 
er has  been  lost  to  history;  her 
physical  features  made  no  deep 
impression  upon  the  minds  of 
people  who  had  known  her,  but 
these  people  did  remember  her 
mental    and    spiritual  attri- 

So,  the  light  of  assurance 
and  the  shadows  of  mystery 
move  interminably  through  the 
glade  —  a  quiet  place  that  has 
never  ceased  to  intrigue  Amer- 
icans and  people  from  abroad. 

Visitors  experience  a  feeling 
that  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
is  revered  around  the  world 
lies  closest  to  Boundary  Oak, 
mysterious  Sinking  Spring 
and  the  tiny  cabin  that  is  so 
cloistered  un  top  of  the  knoll. 


foot  : 


here  Lincolns  drew  their  water,  still  flows  strong,  even  in  fall. 


lour  feet  shorter  in  length 
than  originally.  Historians 
grant  that  a  few  pieces  of  new 
timber  might  have  been  sub- 
stituted along  the  way. 

The  history  of  the  birthplace 
cabin  prior  to  1861  is  not 
clear.  In  March  of  1861  Dr. 
George  Rodman  bought  a  log 
cabin  standing  on  the  Lincoln 
farm  and  moved  it  a  mile 
north  for  re-erection  on  his  own 
farm.  His  Interest  in  pre- 
serving the  structure  is  linked 
to  a  knowledge  of  its 
significance. 

The  cabin  remained  on  the 
Dr.  Rodman  farm  until  1894 
when  it  was  purchased  by  a 
representative  of  A.  W.  Den- 
nett of  New  York  and  return- 
ed to  the  Lincoln  farm  of  which 
Dennett  had  purchased  110 
acres.  Several  times  In  the 
years  that  followed  the  logs  of 
the  cabin  were  carefully 
marked,  dismantled  and  taken 
to  various  expositions  around 
the  country. 

Traveled  For  Last  Time 

In  1904  the  Lincoln  Farm 
Association  was  formed  to  pur- 
chase the  Lincoln  Birthplace 
farm  and  acquired  the  catin 
two  years  later.  The  precious 
logs  were  stored  in  Louisville 
and  in  1909  returned  tempor- 
arily lo  the  birthplace  farm 
for  the  cornerstone-laying  of 
the  memorial  building  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Boundary  Oak,  near  Sinking  Spring,  a  land- 
mark  for  early  surveyors,  has  grown  some 
since  it  shaded  the  Lincoln  family. 


Birthplace 
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on's  principal  conservation  ac 
ient  of  the  Interior  has  basic  res 
for  water,  fish,  wildlife,  mineral,  land, 
id  recreational  resources.  Indian  and  Ter- 
affairs  are  other  major  concerns  of 
i's  "Department  of  Natural  Resources.' 
partment  works  to  assure  the  wisest 
in  managing  all  our  resources  so  each 
;e  its  full  contribution  to  a  better  United 
now  and  in  the  future. 


partment  of  the  Interior 
1  Park  Service 


Here  on  a  raw  frontier  farm  of  rolling  land,  in  a 
cabin  by  the  Sinking  Spring,  was  born  the  man 
whose  strides  carried  him  awkwardly,  yet  majes- 
tically, over  a  path  which  began  in  common 
Kentucky  clay  and  ended  in  immortality. 

THE  LINCOLN  FAMILY 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Lincoln  family 
moved  to  the  frontier  region  of  Kentucky,  which 
was  then  the  outpost  of  pioneer  advance  into  the 
American  wilderness  and,  until  1794,  a  bloody 
battleground  for  scattered  settlements  and  iso- 
lated families  within  its  borders.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
grandfather  of  the  16th  President  and  the  man  for 
whom  he  was  named,  moved  from  Virginia  across 
the  mountains  into  Kentucky  sometime  between 
1782  and  1784.  Here  he  was  killed  by  an  Indian 
from  ambush  about  1786.  Thomas  Lincoln, 
Abraham's  son  and  the  father  of  the  future  Presi- 
dent, was  then  about  10  years  old. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  good-natured  and  honest, 
but  he  always  seemed  to  be  retreating  before  the 
approach  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a 
developing  community,  as  if  they  represented 
something  foreign  to  his  rustic  nature.  About  1 800 
he  settled  in  Elizabethtown  and  during  the  next 
few  years  was  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
member  of  the  community,  acquiring  a  reputation 
as  a  carpenter.  On  June  12,  1806,  he  married 
Nancy  Hanks.  The  couple  made  their  home  in 
Elizabethtown,  where  their  first  child,  Sarah,  was 
born  in  1807. 

On  December  12,  1808,  Thomas  Lincoln  bought 
for  $200  in  cash  the  300-acre  Sinking  Spring  farm, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Hodgen's  Mill.  He,  his  wife, 
and  their  infant  daughter  moved  into  a  one-room 
cabin  near  the  large  limestone  spring  of  cool 
water  for  which  the  place  was  named.  It  was  in 
this  cabin  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on 
February  12,  1809. 

The  Lincolns  lived  about  2-1 12  years  at  the  Sinking 
Spring  farm,  which  eventually  was  lost  to  them 
because  of  a  defective  land  title.  Before  midsum- 
mer 1811  they  moved  to  a  farm  on  Knob  Creek, 
about  10  miles  to  the  northeast.  They  lived  there 
only  a  few  years,  and  in  November  or  December 
1816,  Thomas  Lincoln  left  Kentucky  and  made  a 
new  home  in  the  wilderness  settlement  of  Little 
Pigeon  Creek,  about  16  miles  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  in  Indiana.  On  October  5,  1818,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  died  and  was  buried  in  an  unmarked 
grave  in  a  little  clearing  in  the  deep  woods. 

The  image  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  is  blurred 
and  uncertain.  One  historian  has  said  of  her,  "dim 
as  the  dream  of  a  shifting  mirage,  her  face  and 
figure  waver  through  the  mists  of  time  and 
rumor."  Although  her  physical  features  left  no 
definite  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
years  later  tried  to  recall  her  image,  there  was 
almost  unanimous  agreement  concerning  her 
mental  and  spiritual  attributes.  That  she  possessed 
a  fine  native  intelligence,  courage,  and  a  morality 
above  reproach,  and  that  she  was  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, seem  reasonably  certain. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  CABIN 

From  1861  to  the  present,  the  history  of  the  log 
cabin  now  displayed  within  the  memorial  building 
is  fairly  clear,  but  its  history  prior  to  1861  is  a 
matter  of  controversy  and  doubt.  Nor  is  there 
conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  specific 
location  of  the  original  cabin.  Certain  testimony 
indicates  that  it  stood  on  top  of  the  knoll  where 
the  memorial  building  stands;  still  other  that  it 
was  below  the  knoll,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Sinking  Spring  and  about  on  a  level  with  it. 

Dr.  George  Rodman  was  the  first  individual  to 
become  interested  in  preserving  the  cabin.  In 
March  1861  he  bought  a  log  cabin  standing  on 
the  birthplace  farm  and  moved  it  a  little  over  a 
mile  to  the  north  and  reerected  it  on  his  own  farm. 
Here  it  remained  until  1894,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  representative  of  A.  W.  Dennett  of 
New  York  and  returned  to  the  Lincoln  farm, 
where  Dennett  had  purchased  110  acres  of  land. 
Several  times  during  the  years  that  followed,  the 
cabin  was  dismantled,  the  logs  being  carefully 
marked,  and  taken  to  various  expositions  around 
the  country. 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  formed  in  1904  to 
raise  funds  to  purchase  the  birthplace,  bought 
the  cabin  in  1906  and  sent  it  to  Louisville,  where  it 
was  eventually  put  in  storage.  In  1909  it  was 
returned  temporarily  to  the  birthplace  farm  for 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  memorial  building  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Upon  completion  of  this  structure 
in  1911,  the  cabin  was  taken  on  the  last  of  its 
travels  back  to  the  site  of  its  origin  and  reerected 
within  the  memorial  building. 

Designed  by  John  Russell  Pope,  the  building  was 
built  of  Connecticut  pink  granite  and  Tennessee 
marble  by  the  Association  between  1 909  and  1911 
through  funds  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
More  than  100,000  citizens,  many  of  them  school 
children,  contributed  to  this  fund. 


THE  TRADITIONAL  BIRTHPLACE  CABIN 


February  12,  1971 


Lincoln,  whc:e  birth  anniversary  is  celebrated  today, 
described  his  family  as  movers,  always  shifting  about. 
His  first  boyhood  recollections  are  from  a  Knob  Creek, 
Ky.,  cabin,  a  replica  of  which  appears  above.  From  there 
his  family  moved  to  Indiana. 


The  cabin,  at  right,  is  traditionally  considered 
the  birthplace  of  the  16th  President  and  his 
home  for  the  first  2V4  years  of  his  life.  The 
cabin  is  housed  in  a  memorial  building  near 
Hodgenvillc. 


Lincoln: 

His  Ties 
To  Kentucky 
Still  Remain 


This  statue  in  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  helps  remind  travelers 
on  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail  of  his  birth  in  that 
area  in  1809. 


STAFF  PHOTOS 
BY  JAMES  N.  KEEN 


THE  PARK 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 
comprises  116  acres  of  land,  nearly  100  acres  of 
which  were  part  of  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln 
farm.  The  land,  as  well  as  the  memorial  building, 
was  deeded  to  the  United  States  on  April  1 6, 1 91 6. 
At  the  site  are  the  memorial  building  housing  the 
traditional  birthplace  cabin,  the  Sinking  Spring, 
and  the  ancient  boundary  oak  which  was  a  land- 
mark at  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth.  First 
established  in  1916  as  a  National  Park,  the  area 
became  a  National  Historic  Site  on  September  8, 
1959. 

ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace  is  about  3  miles 
south  of  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  on  U.S.  31  E-Ky.  61 .  The 
site  is  open  daily,  except  December  25.  Uni- 
formed interpreters  are  on  hand  to  give  in- 
formation and  directions.  Picnicking  and  camp- 
ing are  not  permitted  within  the  site,  but  tables 
and  camping  accommodations  are  available 
nearby. 

We  suggest  you  begin  your  tour  at  the  visitor 
center,  where  exhibits  depict  Abraham  Lincoln's 
background  and  early  environment  in  pioneer 
America.  Among  the  exhibits  is  the  original  Bible 
of  Thomas  Lincoln. 

A  short  walk  from  the  visitor  center  brings  you 
into  contact  with  features  of  the  land  known  by 
the  Lincoln  family.  The  giant  white  oak  that  served 
as  a  marker  for  the  earliest  surveys  of  this  area 
and  the  Sinking  Spring  survive  as  mute  witnesses 
to  the  infancy  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  cabin,  preserved  inside  the  memorial  building 
since  1 91 1 ,  is  on  or  near  its  original  location. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 
is  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  A  superintendent, 
whose  address  is  Route  1,  Hodgenville,  KY  42748, 
is  in  immediate  charge. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  OAK 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  KENTUCKY,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1971_ 


Remodeling  Begins  at 


Lincoln  Birthplace 


R.  E.  Blevins  Construction 
Company  of  Campbellsville,  be- 
gan a  major  remodeling  job 
Dec.  4  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Birthplace  National  Historic 
Site  Visitor  Center  Building  in 
Hodgenville. 

Successful  bidder  on  the 
$36,548.00  project,  the  Taylor 
County  firm  will  renovate  the 
interior  of  the  building  to  pro- 
vide a  98-seat  audiovisual  thea- 
ter and  a  new  exhibit  room. 
The  improved  facilities  are 
designed  to  provide  quality 
historical  orientation  for  the 
increased  number  of  park  vis- 
itors which  in  recent  years 


has  approached  the  half-million 
mark  annually. 

A  new  motion  picture  about 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Kentucky 
years  is  being  produced  by 
Image  Associates  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  under  contract  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  20- 
minute  color  film  centering  on 
the  environment  and  exper- 
iences of  Lincoln's  early  boy- 
hood, will  be  regularly  shown 
to  park  visitors  as  a  major 
feature  of  the  remodeled  vis- 
itor center. 

Work  is  also  in  progress  at 
the  National  Park  Service's 
museum  laboratory  in  Harpers 


Ferry,  W.  Va.,  on  a  replace- 
ment series  of  historical  ex- 
hibits for  the  Birthplace  which 
will  provide  a  vivid  glimpse 
into  the  life  of  the  Lincolns  as 
a  pioneer  family  of  the  early 
1800's,  according  to  Superin- 
tendent Mike  Loveless. 

Although  construction  activ- 
ity will  require  the  closing  of 
the  Visitor  Center  from  Dec.  30 
until  mid-spring  1972,  the  park 
itself  and  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing housing  the  traditional 
Birthplace  Cabin  will  remain 
open  to  the  public.  Information 
and  interpretive  services  will 
continue  to  be  provided  as  in 

the  past  at  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing. The  winter  hours  are  8 

a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  EST  daily 
except  Christmas  Day  and  New 

Year's  Day,  when  the  entire 
park  is  closed. 


Travel  News 


Hadgenville,  Kentucky    January  2,  1973 


Hodgenville  plans  first  ' 
annual  Lincoln  celebration 


It  was  in  a  blustery  Ken- 
tucky February  in  the  year 
1809,  when  pioneer  men  were 
kept  busier  than  usual  cutting 
firewood  to  warm  their  starfc 
cabins  against  the  winter  on- 
slaught, that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born. 

Today,  at  Hodgenville,  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
National  Historic  Site  con- 
tains an  impressive  marble- 
and-granite  memorial,  pro- 
tecting the  tiny  log  cabin  in 
which  the  Great  Emancipator 
was  born  On  this  ground, 
once  part  of  Thomas  Lincoln's 
Sinking  Spring  farm,  you  can 
see  the  spring  for  which  the 
place  was  named,  still  flowing 
deep  and  full.  The  Boundary 
Oak,  well  over  300  years  old, 
is  the  only  remaining  living 
thing  that  was  alive  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

Some  ten  miles  northeast  of 
the  birthplace  is  the  Presi- 
dent's second  home,  with 
another  cabin,  surrounded  by 
a  split-rail  fence.  It  is  called 
Knob  Creek  Farm  and  is  in  a 
privately  operated  park. 

On  February  10,  1973,  there 
will  be  a  "first  annual"  Lin- 
coln Day  Celebration  filled 
with  activities  to  last  all  day. 
Plans  are,  to  have  something 
of  interest  for  everyone,  ana 
the  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

A  buffet  breakfast  will 
begin  the  day,  7:30  to  9:00 
a.m.,  at  the  Woman's  Club,  on 
Lincoln  Square  in  downtown 
Hodgenville.  Tickets  are 
$2.00.  There  will  be  an  arts 
and  crafts  display  from  9:00 
to  10:00  and  promptly  at  10:00 
a.m..  a  long,  colorful  parade 
will  begin,  with  reminders  of 
the  past  as  well  as  the 
present.  There'll  be  horses, 
motorcycles,  color  guard,  a 
Cavalry  Band  and  the  high 


school  band,  in  addition 
four  bands  from  other  schools 
that  will  join  in.  There  will  be 
a  wreath-laying  ceremony  at 
the  birthplace. 

Luncheon  and  the  main 
program  will  be  at  the  LaRue 
County  High  School,  begin- 
ning at  noon.  Advance  tickets 
are  on  sale  for  $5.00  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commence  office 
on  Lincoln  Square,  or  mav  be 
reserved  by  telephoning  (502) 
358-3411. 

Nine  department  stores  in 
the  Lincoln  Square  area  will 
turn  their  display  windows 
over  to  arts  ana  crafts  exhibi- 
tors ...  some  exhibits  being 
conducted  by  persons  dressed 
in  costumes  of  the  period,  dis- 
playing the  art  of  bread-mak- 
ing, the  making  of  dolls,  sew- 
ing and  quilting. 

There  will  be  a  puppet 
show  for  the  children,  telling 
the  story  of  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood. The  show  will  last  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  and  will  be 
presented  every  hour. 

A  visitor  may  see  china 
being  hand-painted  ...  watch 
a  costume  contest  of  bearded 
men  and  bonnetted  women  . . . 
and  later  participate  in  a 
square  dance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  is  already  under  way. 
Kentucky  artists  have  been 
invited  to  enter  a  painting 
contest  portraying  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  child,  youth  or 
adult,  in  their  preference  of 
water  colors  or  oil. 

Anyone  seeking  further 
information  should  contact 
the  URue  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Hodgenville, 
Ky.  42748,  or  telephone  (502) 
358-3411  or  358-3110. 
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A  Progressive  Admiration:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Progressive  Era  was  a  great  period  for  American 
historical  writing.  The  two  most  learned  Presidents  since 
Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodro  w  Wilson,  occupied 
the  White  House  in  this  age  of  reform.  Both  men  were 
historians.  The  historical  discipline  was  becoming  more 
professionalized  every  day.  With  the  deaths  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally  —  William  H.  Herndon,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  —  Lincoln 
scholarship  was  becoming  more  critical  and  objective.  One  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Lincoln  literature,  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  era.  A  Republican 
and  Progressive,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  would  soon  bring 
writing  on  Lincoln  into  the  mainstream  of  professional 
historical  scholarship. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  in  this  period  was 
the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth  in  1909.  To  this 
factor,  one  must  surely  add 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  Sixteenth 
President.  It  was  a  lifelong 
interest  inherited  from  his 
father.  Although  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Sr.,  had  married  into 
a  Georgia  slaveholding 
family,  he  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  apparently  met 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  he  was  in  Washington  in 
1862,  working  to  establish  a 
system  whereby  allotments  for 
soldiers'  families  could  be 
deducted  from  their  pay  before 
all  the  money  went  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  sutlers  and 
liquor  peddlers.  The  elder 
Roosevelt  served  on  the  United 
States  Allotment  Commission 
in  New  York  and  performed 
considerable  work  for  the 
common  soldiers  and  their 
families.  He  knew  Nicolay  and 
Hay  well. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr., 
though  a  young  man  during  the 
Civil  War,  chose  to  hire  a 
substitute  for  his  army  service 
rather  than  to  enlist.  Some 
have  speculated  that  his  son 
later  exhibited  great  zeal  for 
combat  out  of  embarrassment 
at  his  father's  course  during  the 
war.  The  father  certainly 
influenced  the  son  in  more 
direct  ways.  From  his  father, 
the  future  President  gained  an 
admiration  for  the  Republican 


FIGURE  1.  Theodore  Roosevelt 


party,  a  penchant  for  trying  to  help  the  common  man,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  changed  with  time.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  his  admiration  of  the  Sixteenth  President 
was  conventional  for  a  budding  Republican  politician  with  a 
sense  of  history.  Roosevelt  considered  slavery  "a  grossly 
anachronistic  and  un-American  form  of  evil,"  and  he 
naturally  admired  the  man  who  ended  it.  He  hated  "the 
professional  Abolitionists."  They  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
always  agitated  about  something  and,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
they  happened  for  once  to  be  correct.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  had  been  a  certainty,  but  it 
might  have  taken  another  hundred  years  without  the  Civil 
War.  In  sum,  he  liked  Lincoln's  moderation. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  a 

rather  special  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  life.  "I  feel  that  in 
this  age  we  do  well  to 
remember,"  Roosevelt  told  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1898, 
"...  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  prized  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country  so 
much,  prized  her  honor  even 
more,  that  he  was  willing  to 
jeopardize  for  a  moment  the 
material  welfare  of  our  citizens 
that  in  the  long  run  her  honor 
might  be  established."  A 
jingoist  critique  of  men  who 
valued  the  stock  market  more 
than  the  national  honor 
followed  and  was  aimed  at  the 
many  businessmen  who  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  American 
imperialism. 

Early  in  Roosevelt's  career, 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been 
his  second  choice  among 
historical  heroes.  George 
Washington  was,  "not  even 
excepting  Lincoln,  the  very 
greatest  man  of  modern  times," 
Roosevelt  told  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  he  was  still  describing 
Washington  as  the  "greatest  of 
Americans"  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  sort  of  national  greatness 
forged  by  "feats  of  hardihood, 
of  daring,  and  of  bodily 
prowess."  Hunting  in  his  youth 
had  made  Washington  a  great 
man. 

Later  in  his  life,  Roosevelt 
was  careful  to  link  the  two 
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men's  names  in  public  utterances.  He  referred  always  to 
"the  two  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has  ever  had."  He 
never  said  publicly  that  he  preferred  the  one  or  the  other.  Like 
his  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Roosevelt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  Hamilton  was  far  too 
anti-democratic  in  political  sentiment  to  be  very  quotable  by 
an  active  politician.  Roosevelt,  however,  professed  to  see  a  lot 
of  Hamiltonian  Federalisim  in  Lincoln: 

He  [Lincoln]  seized  —  half  unwittingly  —  all  that  was 
best  and  wisest  in  the  tradition  of  Federalism;  he  was  the 
true  successor  of  the  Federalist  leaders;  but  he  grafted  on 
their  system  a  profound  belief  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  beat  for  truth,  honor,  and  liberty. 
Roosevelt  despised  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  thought  "the 
worship  of  Jefferson  a  discredit"  to  his  country,  and  the  more 
he  studied  Jefferson,  the  more  profoundly  he  distrusted  him. 
He  was  "the  most  incapable  executive  that  ever  filled  the 
presidential  chair,"  but  he  "did  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
people,  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did."  For  a  man  who 
detested  Jefferson,  Lincoln  was  a  crucial  link  to  America's 
liberal   tradition.  The  more  liberal  and  reform-minded 
Roosevelt  grew,  the  more  interested  he  became  in  Lincoln. 
Neither  the  conservative  Hamilton  nor  the  bland  Washington 
could  supply  that  vital  impulse. 

As  early  as  1885,  Roosevelt  critized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  favored  conservative  interests  by  referring  to 
Lincoln's  critique  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Most  often, 
however,  it  was  Lincoln's  practicality  and  moderation  which 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  told  a  correspondent  that, 
even  though  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans, 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Appointing  Simon  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  making  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  big  mistakes, 
but  Lincoln  had  to  work  with  the  materials  at  hand  to  achieve 
his  goals.  He  could  not,  for  example,  accomplish  anything  by 
ignoring  Cameron's  influence  in  Pennsylvania.  "If  Lincoln 
had  not  consistently  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practicable," 
Roosevelt  concluded,  "the  war  for  the  union  would  have 
failed,  and  we  would  now  be  split  in  half  a  dozen  confeder- 
acies." 

When,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Roosevelt  faced  a 
serious  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  he  recalled  reading 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
took  inspiration  from  their  depiction  of  the  Sixteenth 
President  as  a  resolute  man  badgered  by  contradictory  advice 
from  extremists  on  both  sides.  What  Roosevelt  liked  best 
about  Lincoln  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  strong 
conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  Roosevelt  had  "a 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presidency,"  he  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  1908.  "I  think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a  very  strong  man 
who  uses  without  hesitation  every  power  that  the  position 
yields."  In  fact,  he  called  this  the  "Jackson-Lincoln  theory  of 
the  presidency,"  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "the  Buchanan 
principle  of  striving  to  find  some  constitutional  reason  for 
inaction."  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1908, 
Roosevelt  pointed  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  strong 
Presidents  who  acted  in  a  disinterested  way  as  the  people's 
Presidents.  He  still  mentioned  Washington  with  Lincoln,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  really  important  figure  in  justifying 
Roosevelt's  active  conception  of  the  Presidency.  He  had  said 
years  earlier  that  Lincoln  "was  the  first  who  showed  how  a 
strong  people  might  have  a  strong  government  and  yet 
remain  the  freest  on  earth." 

William  Howard  Taft  was  Roosevelt's  handpicked 
successor,  but  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office  was  far 
different  from  Roosevelt's.  The  restless  ex-President  quickly 
moved  into  sharp  opposition  to  Taft's  brand  of 
Republicanism.  Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  moved  with  him 
steadily  to  the  left.  At  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  in  1910, 
Roosevelt  declared  that  property  should  be  the  servant  and 


not  the  master  of  America,  and  he  legitimized  his  radical 
doctrine  by  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 
At  the  Lincoln  birthday  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
New  York  in  1911,  Roosevelt  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Progressive  Democracy."  He  was  no  longer  celebrating  the 
moderate  President  Lincoln,  who  had  mediated  between  the 
extremists  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  he  hailed  Lincoln  for 
meeting  "the  problems  of  the  present,  not  by  refusing  to  use 
other  methods  than  those  that  had  solved  the  problems  of  the 
past,  but  by  using  the  new  methods  necessary  in  order  that 
the  old  principles  could  be  applied  to  the  new  needs."  This 
progressivism,  Roosevelt  insisted,  made  Lincoln  "the  real 
heir  of  George  Washington." 

Roosevelt  still  could  not  muster  any  enthusiasm  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  inspired  other  liberal  reformers  in 
this  era. 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tended  to  divide  into  two  groups,  those 
under  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
government,  but  who  distrusted  the  people;  and  those 
under  Jefferson,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  strong  or  efficient 
government,  but  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  trust  the  people 

—  although  it  was  really  distrust  of  them  to  keep  the 
government  weak.  And  therefore  for  decades  we  oscillated 
between  the  two  tendencies,  and  could  not  develop  the 
genuine  strength  that  a  democracy  should  have  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  until  he  and  the  men  with  him 
founded  the  Republican  party  on  the  union  of  the  two  ideas 
of  combining  efficient  governmental  force  with  genuine 
and  whole-hearted  trust  in  the  people. 

Roosevelt  supported  increasingly  liberal  reform  ideas, 
including  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  In  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ex-President  invoked  Lincoln's 
denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Roger  B.  Taney  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  linked  his  New 

Nationalism  and  his  third-party  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  the  heritage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  living  link  to  the  Sixteenth 
President,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  swallow.  Though  he  rarely 
engaged  in  public  disputes  over  the  meaning  of  his  father's 
life,  Robert,  a  Taft  Republican,  felt  that  he  had  to  answer 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  resulting  public  letter  from  Lincoln's 
son  is  a  remarkable  document  which  testifies  to  the  changes 
in  the  Lincoln  family's  political  beliefs  over  the  years. 

The  Government  under  which  my  father  lived  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a  republic,  or  representative  democracy,  checked  by 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  changed  by  the  people,  but 
only  when  acting  by  methods  which  compel  deliberation 
and  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  passionate  and 
short-sighted  impulse.  A  Government  in  which  the  checks 
of  an  established  Constitution  are  actually,  or  practically 
omitted  —  one  in  which  the  people  act  in  a  mass  directly  on 
all  questions  and  not  through  their  chosen  representatives 

—  is  an  unchecked  democracy,  a  form  of  Government  so 
full  of  danger,  as  shown  by  history,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  communities  small  and  concentrated  as  to 
space.  A  New  England  town  meeting  may  be  good,  but 
such  a  Government  in  a  large  City  or  State,  would  be 
chaos. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals  is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  form  of 
Government  in  place  of  the  existing  form.  This,  in  simple 
words,  is  a  proposed  revolution,  peaceful  perhaps,  but  a 
revolution. 
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Robert  thought  that  such  a 
revolution  would  "surely  .  .  . 
lead  to  attempted  dictator- 
ships." 

Robert  not  only  disagreed 
politically  with  the  form  of 
government  he  thought 
Roosevelt  was  promoting  but 
also  believed  that  Roosevelt 
was  in  error  in  asserting  that 
there  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
texts  which  supported  such 
doctrine.  "President  Lincoln," 
said  his  son,  "wrote  many 
letters,  made  many  public 
addresses  and  was  the  author 
of  many  documents.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  word  of  censure,  or  of 
complaint  of  our  Government, 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  carried  on."  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  the  recall  of  judi- 
cial decisions  brought  a  specific 
response: 

His   [Lincoln's]  attitude 

toward    the   Dred  Scott 

decision    is    urged    as  in 

support  of  the  pernicious 

project  for  the  recall  by 

popular  vote,  of  judges  and 

of  judicial   decisions.  He 

thought    it    an  erroneous 

decision,  but  his  chief  point 

in  reference  to  it  was  not  its 

error,  but  that  it  indicated  a 

scheme,  and  was  a  part  of  it, 

for  the  nationalization  of 

human  slavery.  He  never 

suggested  a  change  in  our 

government  under  which  the  judges  who  made  it  should  be 

recalled,  but  said  that  he  would  resist  it  politically  by 

voting,  if  in  his  power,  for  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 

United  States  territories,  and  then  endeavor  to  have  the 

act  sustained  in  a  new  proceeding,  by  the  same  court 

reversing  itself. 
Finally,  Robert  interpreted  the  Gettysburg  Address  for 
Roosevelt  by  asserting  that,  when  Lincoln  "prayed  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  that  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  he  meant,  and 
could  only  mean,  that  government  under  which  he  lived,  a 
representative  government  of  balanced  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  parts,  and  not  something  entirely  different  —  an 
unchecked  democracy." 

The  great  irony,  if  not  tragedy,  of  this  misunderstanding 
between  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  that 
both  men  sincerely  revered  Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  and 
that  both  were  quite  knowledgeable  about  him.  To  be  sure, 
Roosevelt  said  always  that  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  the 
greatest  men  our  republic  had  produced.  Even  when  he  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  Lincoln  statue  in 
Newark  in  1912,  Roosevelt  complimented  the  people  of 
Newark  for  commemorating  "in  fit  form  one  of  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  ever  had."  It  seems 
as  though  it  was  almost  a  political  effort  always  to  mention 
Lincoln  and  Washington  together.  Sectionalism  may  have 
been  strong  enough  and  Lincoln's  image  partisan  enough 
still  to  necessitate  paying  homage  to  a  Virginia  hero  as  well. 

Lincoln  grew  more  "progressive"  over  the  years  in 
Roosevelt's  view,  and  he  apparently  grew  progressively  more 
important  for  Roosevelt.  In  private  utterances,  Roosevelt 
seemed  less  reluctant  to  mention  Lincoln  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  Washington's  memory.  Close  association  with 
John  Hay,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
certainly  increased  his  interest  in  Lincoln.  After  Hay's  death 
in  1905,  Roosevelt  told  Lyman  Abbot: 

John  Hay's  house  was  the  only  house  in  Washington  where 

I  continually  stopped.  Every  Sunday  on  the  way  back  from 
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church  I  would  stop  and 
have  an  hour's  talk  with 
Hay.  We  would  go  over 
foreign  affairs  and  public 
business  generally,  and 
then  I  would  usually  get  him 
to  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln 
—  for  as  you  know,  Lincoln 
has  always  meant  more  to 
me  than  any  other  of  our 
public  men,  even  Wash- 
ington. 

That  same  year,  Hay  had  sent 
Roosevelt  a  ring  to  wear  at  his 
inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

DEAR  THEODORE: 

The  hair  in  this  ring  is 
from  the  head  of  President 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Taft  cut  it  off 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  I  got  it  from  his 
son  —  a  brief  pedigree. 

Please  wear  it  tomorrow; 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
most  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate 
Lincoln. 

I  have  had  your  mono- 
gram and  Lincoln's 
engraved  on  the  ring. 
Longas,  O  uitinam,  bone 
dux,  ferias  P  raestes 
Hesperiae 

Yours  affectionately 
JOHN  HAY 
In  Roosevelt's  Autobiography, 
written  in  1913  at  the  height  of 
his  Progressivism,  he  recalled 
Hay's  gift: 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  of  most  charming  of 
all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views  on  foreign 
affairs  coincided  absolutely;  but,  as  was  natural  enough, 
in  domestic  matters  he  felt  much  more  conservative  than 
he  did  in  the  days  when  as  a  young  man  he  was  private 
secretary  to  the  great  radical  democratic  leader  of  the  '60's, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  When  I  was  inaugurated  on  March 
4,  1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he  sent  me  the  evening  before, 
containing  the  hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  was  on 
my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  me  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  I  often  thereafter 
told  John  Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such  an 
occasion  I  bound  myself  more  than  ever  to  treat  the 
Constitution,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 
document  which  put  human  rights  above  property  rights 
when  the  two  conflicted. 
Shortly  before  he  gave  his  address  on  Lincoln  in  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
Roosevelt  told  his  son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "Lincoln  is 
my  great  hero,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  just  put  my  heartinto 
this  speech." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  in  the  public 
eye.  As  Roosevelt  changed  over  time,  so  did  his  image  of  the 
Sixteenth  President.  At  first  he  celebrated  the  practical 
moderate  who  injected  popularity  into  the  party  of  strong 
government.  Later,  Roosevelt  invoked  the  image  of  a  radical 
democrat  who  kept  the  country's  vital  principles  alive  by 
inventive  applications  of  them  to  a  changed  political 
environment.  Through  it  all,  Roosevelt's  degree  of  interest  in 
Lincoln  grew  in  intensity.  Even  though  publicly  he  was 
careful  to  tout  Lincoln  and  Washington  together  as  America's 
two  greatest  heroes,  in  private  he  admitted,  "For  some  reason 
or  other  he  [Lincoln]  is  to  me  infinitely  the  most  real  of  the 
dead  Presidents."  Washington  gained  only  a  sort  of 
obligatory  fealty  from  Roosevelt.  He  never  engaged 
Roosevelt's  rhetorical  attention  as  Lincoln  did.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  admired  Washington  as  a  statue,  but  he  admired 
Lincoln  as  a  man. 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 


Collecting  Lincolniana  began  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  "You  request  an 
autograph,  and  here  it  is,"  the  nominee  wrote  to  early-bird 
autograph  collectors.  Some  recognized  the  value  of  historic 
sites  very  early  as  well.  Dr.  George  Rodman  purchased  Lin- 
coln's birthplace  cabin  in  March,  1861 .  The  President's  assas- 
sination four  years  later  gave  further  impetus  to  the  collecting 
spirit.  Many  people  badgered  Lincoln's  acquaintances  for 
souvenir  letters  from  the  martyred  President.  Among  them 
was  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  an  eighteen- 
year-old  law  student  1^5^*52: 
at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His 
letter  of  December 
27,  1865,  to  William 
H.  Herndon,  re- 
questing an  auto- 
graph of  his  late  law 
partner,  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of 
the  earliest  Lincoln 
collections. 

The  demand  for 
Lincolniana  is  now 
well  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  strong. 
Given  Abraham 
Lincoln's  promi- 
nence in  American 
history,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise. What  is  sur- 
prising is  the  con- 
tinuing availability 
of  fine  items  of 
Lincolniana.  This 
Lincoln  Lore  shows 
some  of  the  interest- 
ing materials  which 
have  recently  found 
their  way  into  the 
collection  of  the 
Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and 
Museum. 

A  particularly 
enjoyable  recent 
acquisition  is  the  oil 
painting  of  Lincoln 
on  the  cover  of  this 
issue.  Executed  by 
Charles  Wesley 
Jarvis  in  1865,  the 
portrait  was  ob- 
viously based  on  a 
photograph  of  Lin- 
coln taken  by  Alex- 


FIGURE  1.  Oil  painting  of  Lincoln  by  Charles  Wesley  Jarvis. 


ander  Gardner  in  1865.  Formerly  thought  to  be  Lincoln's  last 
photographic  sitting,  this  picture  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
taken  in  February  rather  than  April.  Jarvis  reversed  the 
portrait  so  that  the  part  in  Lincoln's  hair  appears  on  the  right 
instead  of  the  left  side.  It  is  not  a  clumsy  reversal,  however,  for 
Jarvis  kept  the  distinctive  mole  on  Lincoln's  right  cheek  on 
the  proper  side  of  his  head.  The  artist  also  supplied  a  bit  more 
sparkle  and  animation  than  the  original  photograph  did. 
Jarvis  retained  the  near-smile  and  made  Lincoln's  eyes 

slightly  less  heavy- 
lidded. 

The  existence  of 
the  Jarvis  por- 
trait has  been  well 
known  since  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson 
published  Lincoln 
in  Portraiture  (New 
York:  Press  of  the 
Pioneers)  in  1935.  At 
that  time  it  was  in 
the  collection  of 
Harry  MacNeill 
Bland.  It  passed 
from  Bland  to  a  gal- 
lery in  New  York 
and  from  that  gal- 
lery to  the  father  of 
the  man  from  whom 
the  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and 
Museum  obtained  it. 
Rufus  Rockwell  Wil- 
son stated  flatly 
that  the  Jarvis  por- 
trait "was  one  of  the 
last  likenesses  of 
Lincoln  painted 
from  life."  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is 
not  a  scrap  of  evi- 
dence to  support  his 
assertion.  Charles 
Wesley  Jarvis,  the 
son  of  artist  John 
Wesley  Jarvis,  was 
a  prominent  por- 
traitist in  New  York 
City,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had 
connections  in  the 
political  circles 
which  often  brought 
artists  to  Lincoln's 
White  House.  One 
searches  in  vain  for 
evidence  that  an  in- 
termediary  like 
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FIGURE  2.  Emancipation  Proclamation  lithograph. 

Owen  Lovejoy,  who  helped  Francis  B.  Carpenter,  or  Gideon 
Welles,  who  commissioned  Matthew  Wilson,  introduced 
Jarvis  to  the  President.  The  details  in  the  painting  seem  to  be 
slavishly  copied  from  the  photograph  on  which  the  painting 
is  based.  Despite  Wilson's  assertion,  the  Jarvis  portrait  of 
Lincoln  remains  a  pleasing  example  of  the  many  portraits 
produced  shortly  after  Lincoln's  assassination. 

When  Louis  A.  Warren  began  gathering  the  collection 
which  forms  the  heart  of  the  library  and  museum  now  named 
for  him,  he  used  a  sum  of  money  left  over  from  the  purchase  of 
Daniel  Fish's  book  collection  to  obtain  a  large  Lincoln  print 
collection.  Over  the  years,  he  and  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  added 
prints  to  the  collection,  and  it  now  contains  thousands  of 
Lincoln  prints.  The  number  of  Lincoln  prints  produced  over 
the  years  is  staggering,  however,  and  it  is  still  possible  to 
make  significant  additions  to  this  already  very  substantial 
collection.  A  recent  example  is  the  Gilman  R.  Russell 
lithograph  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Lithographed 
by  P.S.  Duval  &  Son  of  Philadelphia  and  published  by 
Russell,  this  highly  decorative  edition  of  the  most  important 
document  of  the  Lincoln  administration  is  one  of  fifty-two 
editions  listed  in  Charles  Eberstadt's  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  (New  York:  Duschnes  Crawford, 
1950). 

Acquiring  this  print  brought  some  random  observations  to 
mind.  First,  the  large  number  of  print  editions  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  serves  as  a  reminder  that  this 
document  was  deemed  the  great  document  of  Lincoln's 
administration.  It  may  have  been  written,  as  Richard 
Hofstadter  said,  "with  all  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  bill  of 
lading,"  but  it  did  initiate  the  freeing  of  over  three  million 
people.  There  are  no  similar  decorative  editions  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  printed  in  Lincoln's  day,  though  that 
document  is  today  far  better  known  than  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Second,  there  is  something  special  about  the 
prints  and  facsimiles  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The 
heart-stopping  prices  asked  for  them  today  are  proof  of  this  if 
nothing  else  is.  Eberstadt's  book  alone  is  worth  upwards  of 
$100.  To  be  sure,  the  Proclamation  is  a  great  document,  in  an 
epoch-making  class  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution.  But  there  is  another  factor.  Because  the 


original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire, 
these  are  as  close  as  one  can  get  to  the  original,  and  this  seems 
to  make  them  even  more  desirable.  Third,  collecting 
Lincolniana  requires  persistence.  The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  does  not  yet  own  half  the 
number  of  lithographed  and  engraved  editions  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  listed  by  Eberstadt. 

Rare  books  suit  practically  every  Lincoln  collector's  taste. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  great  Lincoln  collectors  were  primarily 
book  collectors.  What  is  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  most 
Lincoln  books  are  not  rare.  Lincoln  lived  in  an  era  of  mass 
production,  at  least  insofar  as  printed  materials  are 
concerned.  Many  collectors'  rarities  were  meant  to  be  rare 
from  the  start;  that  is,  their  makers  consciously  defied  mass 
production  to  produce  instant  rarities.  Bernhardt  Wall's  book, 
The  Odyssey  of  the  Etcher  of  Books,  is  a  prime  instance  of  this 
form  of  rare  book. 

Bernhardt  Wall  was  a  somewhat  eccentric  etcher  who,  from 
1931  to  1942,  followed  Lincoln's  trail  across  the  country  to 
produce  Following  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865.  This  85- 
volume  set,  originally  costing  $500,  contained  etchings  of 
nearly  every  building  with  which  Lincoln  was  even  remotely 
associated.  He  produced  many  other  etched  books  as  well  and 
was  much  in  demand  as  a  maker  of  handsome  and  distinctive 
etched  bookplates.  In  1945  Wall,  then  over  seventy  years  old, 
turned  out  eight  trial  copies  of  The  Odyssey  of  the  Etcher  of 
Books,  which  he  sold  for  $125  a  copy.  He  considered  the  book 
an  "inventory"  of  his  professional  life.  He  selected  the  best 
etchings  of  his  thirty-year  career  to  reprod  uce  in  The  Odyssey. 

Figure  3  shows  one  of  the  pages  of  The  Odyssey.  The 
leather-bound  volume  contains  the  title  pages  of  many  of 
Wall's  obscure  works,  Following  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Following  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  for  example.  It  shows  his 
interest  in  California,  Texas,  military  preparedness, 
handmade  paper,  and  dogs.  Lincoln,  of  course,  dominates  the 
subject  matter  of  the  plates  in  this  beautiful  autobiographical 
work.  This  copy  of  the  book  belonged  to  George  Truman  Carl. 
The  page  shown  here  (Figure  3)  has  dedications  to  some 
Lincoln   students  and  collectors  whose  names  will  be 
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FIGURE  3.  Part  of  Bernhardt  Wall's  Odyssey. 
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FIGURE  4.  Lew  Wallace's  letter  about  a  juvenile 
Lincoln  book. 

recognizable  to  many  readers  of  Lincoln  Lore. 

Manuscripts  remain  the  best  items  that  any  institution  or 
individual  can  collect.  With  manuscripts,  rarity  is  not  even  a 
question:  every  one  is  unique.  The  current  mania  for 
manuscript  Americana  (which  has,  in  substantial  degree, 
accounted  for  the  booming  success  of  certain  New  York 
auction  houses)  shows  that  the  impulse  to  collect  autographs 
is  as  keen  as  it  was  in  Charles  Henry  Hart's  day.  Indeed,  with 
the  advent  of  the  telephone  for  handling  sensitive  subjects, 
old  manuscripts  seem  increasingly  valuable  for  their  candid 
and  frank  discussions  of  topics  that  modern  politicians  never 
put  on  paper.  Likewise,  the  autopen,  the  typewriter,  and 
photocopying  make  the  old  handwritten  letters  increasingly 
valuable  because  of  their  reliability  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  historical  figures  who  produced  them.  The  advent  of 
the  "paperless  office"  with  its  ephemeral  memos  that  exist 
only  for  a  few  moments  on  a  computer  terminal's  screen  gives 
the  modern  collector  the  feeling  that  the  supply  of 
manuscripts  —  worthwhile  ones,  anyway  —  is  definitely 
finite.  And  the  sickening  decline  in  the  modern  world's  ability 
to  use  words  makes  the  words  of  a  genuinely  literate  era  like 
the  nineteenth  century  seem  most  precious. 

Among  the  many  letters  acquired  recently  by  this 
institution  is  the  charming  one  pictured  in  Figure  4.  In  it,  Lew 
Wallace,  the  author  of  Ben  Hur,  congratulates  the  author  of  a 
book  on  Lincoln  for  young  readers.  Wallace  was  a  Hoosier, 
and  the  recipient  of  the  letter  was  doubtless  Charles  W. 
Moores,  at  one  time  the  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of 
School  Commissioners.  Moores  wrote  The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  Boys  and  Girls,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in 
January,  1909.  The  book  was  as  well  received  by  reviewers  of 
children's  literature  as  by  Wallace  and  formed  part  of 
Houghton  Mifflin's  distinguished  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

The  problem  with  collecting  manuscripts  is,  to  be  blunt, 
money.  In  a  recent  catalogue  from  a  Massachusetts  dealer, 
two  Lincoln  letters  were  listed.  A  two-page  letter  about  John 
Quincy  Adams's  funeral  arrangements,  written  in  1848,  is 
offered  at  $12,500.  The  dealer  asks  $9,500  for  a  Lincoln  letter 
concerning  his  difficulties  in  gaining  a  patronage  job  from 
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FIGURE  5.  John  H.  Surratt. 
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FIGURE  6.  Alexander  Hesler's  photograph  of  Lincoln. 


Zachary  Taylor.  Dealers  view  the  increasing  prices  with 
mixed  feelings.  To  be  sure,  the  value  of  their  stock  goes  up 
when  prices  do.  Some  dealers,  however,  worry  that  too  much 
escalation  in  price  will  severely  limit  their  market.  To  say  that 
manuscripts  are  a  hedge  against  inflation  is  to  say  that  their 
prices  rise  faster  than  our  incomes.  That  means  fewer  and 
fewer  collectors  are  able  to  purchase  such  materials. 

For  the  private  collector  with  limited  funds,  there  are 
strategies  to  help  with  the  price  problem.  The  best  strategy  is 
to  specialize  narrowly.  Specialization  limits  the  number  of 
desirable  manuscripts,  and  the  collector  can  save  his  money 
for  those  select  letters  that  suit  his  interest  perfectly.  It  also 
gives  the  collector  special  knowledge  which  might  someday 
allow  him  to  purchase  a  manuscript  rarer  and  more  valuable 
than  the  dealer  realizes.  Another  strategy  is  take  an  interest 
in  things  related  to  Lincoln.  The  Lew  Wallace  letter  brings  to 
mind  the  appeal  of  letters  by,  to,  and  about  Lincoln's 
biographers.  Letters  written  to  Lincoln  are  important,  too. 
Letters  that  mention  Lincoln  often  provide  valuable  insight 
on  the  man  himself.  Buy  only  unpublished  letters.  Learn  the 
arcane  language  of  the  law  and  collect  legal  documents. 
Some  of  these  are  routine,  but  all  help  document  Lincoln's 
daily  life.  And  some  show  his  special  flair  for  language.  In 
sum,  the  collector  should  think  about  the  problem  and  adopt 
some  tactic  to  get  around  it.  Here's  a  final  word  of  caution:  a 
strategy  once  adopted  should  be  adhered  to  with  some  rigor. 
The  great  problem  in  collecting  is  proliferating  interests  — 
"collector's  spread,"  it  might  be  called. 

All  Americana  is  in  vogue  these  days,  but  no  category  has 
risen  faster  in  appeal  (or  price)  than  photographs.  Once  the 
uncatalogued  stepchildren  of  historical  collections, 
photographs  are  now  much  sought  after.  Although  they  have 
the  troubling  quality  of  duplicability,  they  do  share  with 
manuscripts  the  quality  of  being  the  real  and  largely 
uninterpreted  McCoy.  Gone  are  the  days  when  Frederick  Hill 
Meserve,  the  first  great  collector  of  American  photographs, 
bought  them  by  dozens  in  lots  at  auctions.  Good  ones  are  hard 
to  come  by.  Figure  5  shows  one  of  two  photographs  of  John 
Harrison  Surratt  acquired  by  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  this  year. 

Photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  If  there  is  a  Lincoln  collector  who  has  resisted 


their  lure  up  to  now,  that  collector  will  surely  succumb  after 
looking  at  James  Mellon's  wonderful  book,  The  Face  of 
Lincoln  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1979).  The  book  is  a  steal  at 
$75.00.  The  Lincoln  photographs,  reproduced  in  very  large 
format  by  the  most  sophisticated  printing  techniques 
available,  are  stunning.  No  one  with  any  appreciation  for  old 
photographs  can  look  at  the  book  in  silence;  it  is  bound  to 
evoke  murmurs  of  delight,  if  not  louder  sounds.  The  book  is 
the  sort  that  can  only  be  the  product  of  passion,  and  Mr. 
Mellon's  search  for  the  best  existing  prints  of  the  photographs 
pictured  could  be  the  subject  of  a  sequel  to  the  book.  And  it 
would  be  as  full  of  adventure  as  Mr.  Mellon's  first  book, 
African  Hunter. 

The  dust  jacket  of  The  Face  of  Lincoln  reproduces  two  of  the 
four  photographs  of  Lincoln  taken  by  Alexander  Hesler  in 
Chicago  on  June  3,  1860.  The  lamentable  history  of  the 
original  negatives  of  these  photographs  illustrates  perfectly 
the  problem  which  prompted  the  writing  of  The  Face  of 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Mellon  sees  the  book's  purpose  as  archival.  He 
wants  to  capture  for  all  time  the  best  existing  photographs, 
reproducing  them  before  they  deteriorate  further  with  time. 
George  B.  Ayres  purchased  the  Hesler  plates  after  the  Civil 
War  and  made  a  substantial  number  of  mediocre  prints  from 
duplicate  negatives.  In  1933  someone  foolishly  mailed  the 
original  glass  negatives,  and  they  cracked  in  transit. 

Figure  6  shows  a  superb  print  of  one  of  the  Hesler 
photographs  recently  acquired  by  the  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  Several  factors  determine  the 
value  of  a  photograph.  Rarity  of  pose  is  often  important. 
Sometimes  the  identity  of  the  photographer  makes  a 
difference.  If  those  factors  are  unimportant,  then  the 
nearness  of  the  print  to  the  original  negative  is  the  most 
important  factor.  The  Hesler  pose  is  common,  and  the 
photographer  was  merely  competent.  He  was  lucky  to  have  a 
great  subject  on  June  3,  1860,  and  this  collection  is  lucky  to 
have  a  print  of  such  clarity,  definition,  and  brilliance  as  to  be 
certainly  very  close  to  the  earliest  history  of  that  Hesler 
negative. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore,  more  so  than  most,  is  an  issue  for 
collectors.  Naturally,  it  stresses  the  more  photogenic  acquisi- 
tions. This  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  underemphasizing 
manuscripts,  books,  and  pamphlets.  These  are,  nevertheless, 
vital  parts  of  this  collection,  and  their  underrepresentation  in 
this  Lincoln  Lore  does  not  mean  that  they  are  undervalued 
here.  These  are  also  the  things  dearest  to  many  collectors' 
hearts.  From  the  "Big  Five,"  who  dominated  Lincoln 
collecting  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  many  of  today's 
younger  collectors,  books  and  manuscripts  remain  the 
staples. 

The  role  of  collectors  in  the  Lincoln  field  has  always  been 
important.  Private  collections  formed  the  kernel  of  most  of  the 
great  public  collections  of  today.  Louis  A.  Warren  began  this 
library  by  buying  Daniel  Fish's  collection.  The  Library  of 
Congress  acquired  Alfred  Whital  Stern's  Lincoln  collection, 
and  Governor  Henry  Horner's  collection  is  the  basis  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library's  collection.  Judd  Stewart's 
collection  forms  the  principal  Lincoln  holdings  of  the  Henry 
E.  Huntington  Library,  and  Charles  W.  McLellan's  collection 
was  the  beginning  of  Brown  University's  Lincoln  collection. 
Happily,  Lincoln  collectors  have  a  tradition  of  generosity. 
Sculptors  consulted  Frederick  Meserve's  photographs,  and 
Carl  Sandburg  used  Oliver  R.  Barrett's  collection  to 
advantage.  This  great  tradition  continues,  and  Lincoln  Lore's 
articles  are  often  aided  by  information  and  materials 
provided  by  today's  private  collectors. 

Finally,  as  an  antidote  to  the  customarily  boastful  and 
exclusive  tone  of  articles  on  museum  acquisitions,  one  should 
add  a  note  about  "the  ones  that  got  away."  This  collection 
would  have  thrilled  to  add  the  rare  California  broadside  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  signed  by  Lincoln,  which  sold 
recently.  The  first  printing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  the  South  also  got  away.  A  rare  copy  of  a 
satirical  book  on  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  illustrated  by  Adalbert 
J.  Volck,  also  went  elsewhere.  Take  heart,  collectors, 
institutions  do  not  always  get  what  they  want  either,  but  few 
of  them  admit  it. 
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Happy  birthday 
Honest  Abe 

Hardin-LaRue  native  son  came  into  the  world 
a  small  infant,  left  his  mark  as  a  giant 

By  Boyd  Kidwell,  News-Enterprise  Staff  Writer 


A  small  baby, 
a  major  impact 

Feb.  12. 1809. 

A  baby  was  bom  on  this  cold  winter 
day.  one  whose  words  would  become  the 
guiding  light  for  the  American  political 
system  and  whose  ideals  would  have  a 
lasting  effect  worldwide. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom,  the 
second  child  and  first  son.  of  Thomas 
and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in  a  tiny  log 
cabin  near  Sinking  Springs  in  what  was 
then  Hardin  County.  Ky. 

His  birth  was  unheralded  and 
inconspicuous  But  the  traditions  that 
grew  from  it  would  come  to  Influence 
this  region  as  none  other  has  and 
probably  ever  will 

"Lincoln  said  he  was  bom  on  the 
Sinking  Creek  Farm  near  Hodgenville 
The  cabin,  we  re  not  sure  of  Nobody 
knows  We  can  trace  its  history  to  the 
Civil  War  It  s  kind  of  a  symbol.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  the  cabin  might 
not  be  In  the  enact  spot  It  might  have 
been  closer  to  the  spring.' '  said  Lincoln 
historian  Dr.  Gerald  McMurtry. 

That  area  of  Hardin  became  LaRue 
County  in  1843  Sinking  Creek  became 
the  Lincoln  Birthplace  national  historic 
irly  1900s.  A  huge  granite 
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to  house  the  modest  cabin  symbolizing 
Lincoln's  humble  origins  Thousands  of 
visitors  are  attracted  annually  to  the 
quiet  meadow  off  US  31E  west  of 
Hodgenville 

Early  visitations  were  light,  due  to 
bad  roads  and  poor  traveling  conditions 
Still,  three  United  States  presidents, 
Howard  Taft.  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  visited  the  site. 

The  early  life 
a  part  of  area 

Through  painstaking  research,  much 
has  been  learned  about  Abe's  early  life 
Shrines,  historical  markers  and 
roadside  plaques  dot  the  scenery  of 
Hardin  and  LaRue  counties  Thousands 
of  writers  have  researched  and 
documented  the  life  of  the  16th 
president 

One  of  the  pioneer  Lincoln  historians 
was  the  Rev  Louis  A.  Warren,  minister 
of  the  Hodgenville  Christian  Church. 
Warren  located  the  marriage 
certificate  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
second  wife.  Sarah  Bush,  at  the  Hardin 
County  Courthouse  in  the  1920s  Tbis 
certificate  remains  at  the  County 
Clerk's  office  today. 

Warren  also  authored  "Lincoln's 
Parentage  and  Childhood,"  published  in 
1926  and  considered  by  scholars  one  of 
the  great  foundation  stones  of  the  study. 

According  to  McMurtry.  who  is  now 
curator  of  the  Louis  A  Warren  Museum 
in  Ft  Wayne,  Ind  .  the  Lincolns  moved 
to  what  is  known  as  the  "Boyhood 
Home"  when  Abraham  was 
approximately  two  years  old.  A 
privately  owned  and  operated  park  now 
marks  the  spot  where  the  future 
president  played  in  crystal  clear  Knob 
Creek,  located  between  the 
communities  of  White  City  and 
Athertonville  in  southeast  LaRue 
County. 

Roadside  plaques  along  U.S.  31E 
mark  the  spots  where  young  Lincoln 
was  supposedly  saved  from  drowning  by 
a  playmate  and  where  he  first  attended 
a  one-room  school.  A  younger  brother 
Tom  was  bom,  but  died  and  was  buried 
near  the  Knob  Creek  home 

A  chipped  limestone  head  marker, 
bearing  the  initials  T  L.,  was  found 
near  Knob  Creek  in  the  early  1970s  and 
is  now  at  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  shop 
near  the  Birthplace  shrine 

The  chestnut  log  country  store  was 
built  in  1928  and  has  been  operated  by 
the  Howell  family  since  The  40-foot 
chestnut  beams  and  the  collection  of 
pioneer  and  Civil  War  artifacts  lend  the 
period  atmosphere  to  a  shop  similar  to 
the  one  "Honest  Abe"  operated  as  a 
^oung  man. 


The  cabin  inside  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  LaRue  County. 


Mementos  of  the  Lin- 
coln families  life  in 
Kentucky  and  of 
Abraham's  campaign 
for  president  are  kept 
at  the  Howell  family's 
shop  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial park.  At  far 
right,  Thomas  Lincoln's 
ond  Sarah  Bush's  mar- 
riage certificate  which 
is  kept  on  file  at  the 

Hardin  County 

courthouse. 
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Thomas  courted 
in  Elizabethtown 

Sometime  around  1818,  Thomas 
Lincoln  moved  his  family  to  Spencer 
County,  Ind.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  soon 
died  and  Thomas  brought  the  family  to 
Elizabethtown  where  he  courted  a 
former  sweetheart,  Sarah  Bush. 
,  Thomas  took  a  bad  rap  from  early 
historians  because  of  the  many  moves 
and  appearance  of  unstable  home  life. 
The  fact  that  he  usually  carted  a  barrel 
of  whiskey  on  these  moves  was  enough 
to  make  him  out  a  scoundrel  in  the 
climate  of  temperance  of  the  area  In  the 
early  1900s 

However,  work  done  by  Warren  and 
others  has  proven  the  Lincoln  patriarch 
to  be  a  hardworking  craftsman  who  did 
his  best  to  carve  a  life  out  of  the 
wilderness  for  his  family 

"We  have  a  new  picture  of  Thomas 
Lincoln.  He  worked  hard  and  provided  a 
good  living  for  that  period  He  always 
owned  a  horse,  served  on  juries  and  was 
a  fine  carpenter,"  said  Dr.  McMurtry, 

Thomas  Lincoln  is  remembered  by  a 
plaque  near  Mill  Creek  in 
Elizabethtown  which  credits  him  with 
constructing  a  mill  race  for  Samuel 
Haycraf  I  Sr.  He  also  was  known  for  his 
woodworking  skills  The  Lincoln  cabin 
at  Freeman  Lake  Park  is  said  to  display 
the  only  known  example  of  Thomas' 
finish  work 

Elizabethtown  merchants  Blakely 
and  Montgomery  extended  credit  to 


Lincoln  during  this  period  Store 
ledgers  show  purchases  of  a  typical 
frontier  man:  tobacco,  cloth,  saddle, 
bridle,  suspenders  and,  of  course, 
whiskey 

"Thomas  had  a  difficult  time  owning 
land  Any  time  he  bought  land  someone 
else  had  prior  claim  It  was  said  that  a 
person  had  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  at 
least  three  times  in  Kentucky  at  that 
period  to  be  sure  of  ownership  Thomas 
also  had  difficulty  because  as  a  freeman 
he  had  to  compete  with  slave  labor," 
said  Dr  McMurtry. 

Land  title  problems  and  the  desire  for 
higher  wages  led  to  a  move  to  Indiana  in 
1819  and,  finally,  to  Illionois 

The  Lincolns  left  behind  more  than  a 
few  bittersweet  memories  and  probably 
many  friends  in  the  Hardin  County 

A  special  part  of  the  story  surfaced 
when  workmen  began  razing  the 
Samuel  Patton  House  in  the  1920s  One 
of  the  original  cabins  of  Elizabethtown, 
the  Patton  House  was  believed  to  have 
been  built  in  1798  It  was  in  this  log 
home,  which  was  located  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  today's  Bean  Publishing 
near  Public  Square,  that  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  were  wed. 

A  memorial  booklet,  published  by  the 
Elizabethtown  Woman's  Club  in  1922, 
contains  an  account  of  the  wedding 
described  by  the  then  84-year-old  Squire 
Bush,  an  Elizabethtown  attorney  and 
nephew  of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 

According  to  an  affadavit  signed  by 
Bush,  the  wedding  took  place  in  the 
Patton  House  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Rev  George  L. 


Rogers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Bush's  account  stated  that 
before  Thomas  Lincoln  could  marry  the 
widow  Bush,  he  worked  to  pay  off  the 
debts  she  incurred  following  her 
husband's  death 

During  this  period.  Elizabethtown 
was  home  for  two  future  presidents  of 
the  United  States  James  Buchanan,  the 
15th  President,  came  to  the  frontier  city 
as  a  young  lawyer  to  oversee  his 
father's  land  holdings. 

"Buchanan  found  the  local  bar 
packed  with  above  average  country 
lawyers  and  shortly  thereafter  returned 
to  Pennsylvania,"  said  McMurtry,  who 
will  publish  a  120-page  book,  "My 
Lifelong  Pursuit  of  Lincoln."  this 
spring 

Abe  found  the  going  rough  when  he 
ran  for  president  In  1856  Robert  L. 
Wintersmith  cast  the  only  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidate  in  Elizabethtown. 
Lincoln  fared  slightly  belter  in  LaRue 
County  where  three  persons  cast  ballots 
for  the  native  son 

Was  President  Lincoln  embittered  by 
this  rejection  by  his  former  homeland? 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Carl  Howell 
Sr  .  owner  of  the  Nancy  Lincoln  Inn 
"He  had  a  great  mind.  Tar  greater  than 
those  around  him  at  the  time  He  held 
himself  to  their  level,  but  he  was  very 
smart.  The  words  he  wrote  were  really 
something  " 

The  legend  and  the  visitations  at  the 
Lincoln  Birthplace  continue  to  grow.  It 
has  taken  the  people  of  this  area  over 
100  years  to  realize  just  how  great  that 
pioneer  baby  grew  to  be. 


Suction  I      l  -Im. Inininc:.  1  ueb(iiiy,  January  7,  198b 


Lincoln  farm  on  block;  Daniel  Boone  has  details 


HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  [UPI]— Abraham 
Lincoln's  boyhood  home,  where  he  learned  to 
read  by  firelight,  is  being  put  up  for  auction 
because  the  owners  can't  find  anyone  who  will 
pay  $1  million  for  the  200-acre  farm. 

The  agent  for  the  sale  Saturday  is  Daniel 

Boone. 

*T  have  no  idea  what  it  is  worth,"  said 
Boone. 

Lincoln  was  2  years  old  when  he  and  his 
family  arrived  at  the  farm  in  LaRue  County 
in  the  spring  of  1811.  He  spent  SVi  years  there 


before  his  family  moved  on  to  Indiana. 

The  farm  looks  much  like  it  did  in  those 
days.  But  absent  are  the  human  trains  of 
slaves  being  driven  by  men  on  horseback 
through  the  area— an  image  burned  in  the 
Great  Emancipator's  mind  throughout  his  life. 

Still  present  is  Knob  Creek,  where  young 
Lincoln  nearly  lost  his  life  in  flood  waters.  He 
was  saved  by  his  friend,  Austin  Gallaher 
whom,  Lincoln  said  shortly  before  his  assas- 
sination, "I  would  rather  see  than  any  man 
living." 

While  the  Lincoln  boyhood  cabin  was  torn 


down  in  the  1880s  for  firewood  before  itf 
historical  significance  was  recognized,  the 
Gallaher  cabin  is  still  on  the  property. 

Mary  Brooks  Howard,  whose  late  husband's 
family  bought  the  farm  in  the  1920s,  said  the 
farm  needs  work  to  improve  it  as  a  tourist 
attraction.  Thousands  of  tourists  a  year  pay  a 
quarter  to  tour  the  cabin,  but  Howard  said  she 
would  like  to  see  it  turned  into  a  replica  of  an 
early  1800s  farm. 

Howard  has  been  trying  to  sell  the  farm 
since  her  husband  died  five  years  ago. 


AP  Pnoto 


Knob  Creek  Farm,  the  boyhood  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  Home  on  Block 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Hodgenville,  Ky.  (UPD  —  Abraham  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood home,  where  it  is  said  he  learned  to  read  by  fire- 
light, is  being  put  up  for  auction  because  the  owners 
can't  find  anyone  who  will  pay  $1  million  for  the  200- 
acre  farm. 

The  agent  for  the  sale  Saturday  is  Daniel  Boone. 

"I  have  no  idea  what  it  is  worth,"  Boone  said. 

Lincoln  was  2  years  old  when  he  and  his  family 
arrived  at  the  farm  in  LaRue  County  in  the  spring  of 
1811.  He  spent  5Vfe  years  there  before  his  family  moved 
on  to  Indiana. 

Knob  Creek  Farm  looks  much  as  it  did  in  those 
days.  It  was  there  that  Lincoln  saw  human  trains  of 
slaves  being  driven  by  men  on  horseback  through  the 
area  —  an  image  that  burned  in  his  mind  throughout 
his  life. 

Still  present  is  Knob  Creek,  where  young  Lincoln 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  flood  waters.  He  was  saved  by  his 
friend,  Austin  Gallaher. 

While  the  Lincoln  boyhood  cabin  was  torn  down  in 
the  1880s  for  firewood  before  its  historical  significance 
was  recognized,  the  Gallaher  cabin  remains. 

Mary  Brooks  Howard,  whose  late  husband's  family 
bought  the  farm  in  the  1920s,  said  the  farm  needs  work 
to  improve  it  as  a  tourist  attraction.  Thousands  of  tour- 
ists a  year  pay  a  quarter  to  tour  the  cabin,  but  Howard 
said  she  would  like  to  see  it  turned  into  a  replica  of  an 
early  1800s  farm. 
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FRONITI^PIF(~FThe  Iog  cabin  belleved  to  be 

l  IWIN  I  IOriCV-,L:  Ahyaliam  Lincoin»8  1809  birth- 
place is  encaged  in  a  granite  and  marble  shed  built  in 
1911  near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  The  location  is  correct, 
but  not  until  we  get  the  results  of  sophisticated  wood- 
dating  tests  now  being  conducted  will  we  know  if  the 
cabin  itself  is  indeed  old  enough  to  have  been  the  one. 


Raised  to  Lincoln,  felled  by  vandals 


Early  marker 
recalled  by  one 
who  was  there 


By  PAUL  URBHANS 

Guest  Witter 

Vandalism   and    theft  take 
many  forms  and  historical 
reminders  of  days  gone  by 
are  not  immune  from  these  acts. 

One  of  Hardin  County's  earliest 
markers  has  been  removed  from 
its  base  by  persons  unknown  and 
either  sold  for  a  souvenir  or 
melted  down  for  scrap. 

Marvin  Lee  Nail  recently  went 
to  inspect  the  monument  which 
had  meant  so  much  to  him 
throughout  his  life.  Nail  remem- 
bered from  his  childhood  a  time 
when  the  large  limestone  boulder 
was  removed  from  the  spring  on 
his  family's  farm  and  loaded  on  a 
wagon  drawn  by  four  horses 

"Jack  and  Jim  was  the  lead 
team  of  mules  and  Jess  Cowley 
had  a  two-horse  team  there,  but  1 
don't  remember  their  names," 
Nail  said  recently  "I  do  recall 
that  Jess  Cowley  was  driving  the 
wagon  when  they  headed  out  to 
Etown  and  one  of  the  mules  tried 
to  go  around  a  tree  the  wrong  way, 
Jess  hit  him  three  times  and  he 
came  back  in  line." 

According  to  Nail,  the  stone  was 
being  moved  to  Elizabethtown  to 
be  used  as  a  monument.  Present 
that  day  besides  himself,  was  Jess 
Cowley,  a  close  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, and  Marvin  Nail's  father, 
John  Nail,  the  owner  of  the  farm 
The  rock  had  significance  since  it 
was  being  taken  from  the  farm 
once  owned  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  father.  Thom- 
as 

The  exact  year  is  not  known,  but 
Nail  said  it  was  about  1921 

Once  the  stone  was  prepared  for 
display,  a  bronze  plaque  was  affix- 
ed and  the  monument  placed  in  the 
courthouse  yard.  The  actual  work 
was  paid  for  by  Dr.  William  Allen 
Pusey  of  Chicago  and  supervised 
by  the  Elizabethtown  Women's 
Club 

Dr.  Pusey  had  grown  up  in 
Elizabethtown  and  had  many  fond 
memories  and  great  affection  for 
his  hometown  About  the  same 
time,  Pusey  purchased  the  old  inn 
built  in  1818  with  the  idea  of 
turning  it  into  a  community  center 
and  library.  It  is  known  today  as 
the  Brown- Pusey  House 

Louis  Warren  had  been  actively 
researching  the  history  of  the  Lin- 
coln family  at  that  time,  and  had 
been  instrumental  in  having  sev- 
eral bronze  tablets  erected  in  vari- 
ous states  commemorating  ac- 
tivities of  the  Lincolns 

This  all  took  place  approximate- 
ly 20  years  prior  to  the  state 
historical  marker  program  which 
provides  standardized  roadside 
markers  at  historical  spots  of  in- 
terest 

Nail  owns  the  only  known  pic- 
ture of  the  marker  located  on  the 
courthouse  square  in  Eliz- 
abethtown 

The  inscription  reads  "Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
Toe  Parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Lived  in  Elizabethtown  from  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  June  12, 


Courtesy  Poul  Urbharu 

Marvin  Lee  Nail  Inspected  the  base  near  U.S.  62  which  once  held  one  of  Hardin  County's 
earliest  markers 


1806,  until  their  removal,  in  the 
fall  of  1808,  to  the  farm  near 
Hodgenville  where  Abraham  was 
bom.  Sarah,  their  first  child  was 
born  here  A  year  after  the  death 
of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in  Indi- 
ana, Thomas  Lincoln  returned  and 
on  December  2,  1819,  married 
here.  Mrs  Sally  Bush  Johnston,  a 
resident  of  Elizabethtown.  who 
became  the  beloved  foster  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Though  several  of  the  points 
mentioned  have  never  been  con- 
firmed through  historical  re- 
search, the  significance  of  the 
tablet  being  the  first  marker  to 
the  Lincolns  erected  in  Hardin 
County  is  unquestionable  The 
tablet  and  its  stone  base  remained 
on  the  town  square  in  public  view 
until  the  Hardin  County 
Courthouse  burned  in  the 
mid-1930s  At  that  time  the 
marker  was  moved  for  safety  to 
the  spot  of  the  Vanmeter  Fort  on 
U.S.  62  just  west  of  town 

Placed  just  a  few  feet  from  the 
road,  within  easy  view  of  passers- 
by  the  monument  remained  there 
forgotten  until  this  day  Why  the 
monument  was  not  returned  to  its 
proper  location  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  courthouse  is  unknown 
Pusey  died  in  1935.  and  no  one  was 
left  to  see  to  its  protection 

When  U.S.  62  was  straightened, 
the  new  route  moved  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  monument 
Eventually  the  stone  was  resting 
in  a  farmer's  field  in  front  of  the 
old  Strickler  homeplace.  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Manakee  Funeral 
Home 

The  stone  was  out  of  sight,  due 
to  the  tall  weeds  and  crops,  and 
eventually  forgotten  Various 
members  of  the  historical  com- 
munity were  contacted  concerning 
the  monument  Of  the  one  which 
had  knowledge  of  the  tablet,  none 
knew  that  it  had  been  stolen,  nor 
could  remember  the  inscription 

All  that  is  left  in  Hardin  County 
today  is  the  large  limestone  mon- 
ument. ■ 


Courtesy  Marvin  lee  Nail 

The  monument  was  originally  placed  on  the  courthouse 
square  In  Elizabethtown. 


oundary  OatU 

$he  Boundary  OaK  was  identified  front  the  inception 
of  Abraham  Xmcoixi  Birthplace  National  dfetoric 
Site  as  one  of  three  readily  idetttifiable  historic 
features  of  the  Jam  where  Abraham  ^mcctn  was 
born.  $he  other  two  points  were  the  traditional 
birthplace  cabin  now  locate!  wthnt  the  stone 
memorial  Buikting  and  the  SitrtiinQ  Spring. 


<$he  Bouriaary  Oalt  was  Jnrst  identified  as  ai 
specific  .boundary  marher  in  the  original  1$05 
survey  of  the  tract  that  later  became  tlxe 
gliomas  Lincoln  farm,  ft  landmark  to  countless 
early  travelers  -  the  boundary  Oah  stood  less  than 
150  yards  Jrom  the  cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  on  February  12, 1  SOP.  ftfte  tree  was 
believed  to  be  about  195  years  old  when  it  died 
in  19?6^ 


tfime,  weather,  insects  and  disease  eventually 
claimed  the  maonjficent  white  oaK  but  its  stump 
remains  as  the  primary  identifying  feature  of  the 
original  farm  boundary.  Before  its  gradual  decline 
and  eventual  deatH  in  1976,  the  Boundary  Oalt 


reached  6/eet  in  diameter  and  90  feet  in  height  with 
a  crown  spread  of  115  feet.  Jn  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  most  historic  white  oaKs  in  the  state  of  Keutuchu , 
It  hadalso  own  to  become  one  of  die  (argent. 

Jn  October  1986,  the  main,  boce  of  the  tree  was 
cut  because  of  concern  for  visitor  safety ;  the  growth 
rings  were  counted  by  experts  and  the  age  determined 
was  195,  at  the  time  o/  death  in  19? 0.  tfhis  voas/ar 
less  than,  the  previously  estimated  age.  ffhc  tree  was, 
however,  a  young  sapling  of  ZS  years  at  the  time 
of  Abraham  jCincoin's  birth. 

Until  its  death  it  remained  the  last  Wing''  \mic 
to  jCincoux  and  of  considerable  historic  interest  and. 
value,  tpic  tree  was  removed  from  storage  in 
rebruary  1900  because  of  the  contmuwg  decUneof 
the  wood,  ftfter  consultation  with  local  corroiuwtty 
leaders,  exhibit  and  preservation  specialists  and" 
parK  staff ,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  the  wood  was  to  obtain  a  cross -section, 
from  tnetrunK.  $he  interior  deeaij  of  the  tree 
limited,  the  utihtu.  of  the  wood ,  however,  a  major 
cross-section  was  selected  jor  exhibit  purposes  and 
the  hinge  cut  was  placed  in  museum  storage » 
Smaller  cross -sections  of  the  limbs  were 
cut  and  presented  to  individuals  oronjamjattons 
that  nave  attributed  to  the  perpetuation  and 
understanding  of  the  life  of  Abraham.  £\necht. 


They  log  objections  to  moving  Lincoln  cabin 


HODGENVILLE,  Ky.— The 
idea  of  moving  a  log  cabin  from 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
National  Historic  Site  in  Kentucky 
doesn't  sit  very  well  with  some  of- 
ficials. 

"I  think  that  the  birthplace  of  a 
Lincoln  should  remain  as  it  is," 
said  U.S.  Rep.  William  Natcher 
(D-Ky.),  whose  district  includes 
the  farm  where  Lincoln  was  born. 

The  possibility  of  moving  the 
cabin  to  the  basement  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  Washington  was 
floated  last  month  by  Swanke 
Hayden  Connell  Architects,  a  New 
York  firm  that  worked  on  the  Sta- 
tue of  Liberty  restoration. 

The  National  Park  Service  calls 
the  cabin  "the  traditional  birth- 
place cabin."  The  careful  wording 
is  because  of  evidence  that  the 
cabin  was  assembled  in  the  1890s 
from  old  logs  that  might  or  might 
not  have  been  part  of  some  LaRue 
County  cabin  when  Lincoln  was 
born  in  1809. 


Although  probably  not  authen- 
tic, the  cabin  is  an  item  of  pride 
in  Hodgenville,  where  tourists  can 
sleep  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Motel  or  get  a  milkshake  at 
Ruthie's  Lincoln  Freeze. 

Iris  LaRue,  director  of  the  Lin- 
coln Museum  in  Hodgenville,  said 
moving  the  cabin  is  the  craziest 
thing  she's  ever  come  across. 

"I  can't  imagine  such  a  thing 
being  done,"  LaRue  said.  "I  mean, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  is  fine  and 
all,  but  we  have  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place right  here." 

Interior  Secretary  Manuel  Lujan 
Jr.  has  set  in  motion  a  $100,000 
feasibility  study  to  determine 
whether  the  Lincoln  Memorial's 
43,800-square-foot  basement  could 
be  converted  into  a  museum. 

Swanke  Hayden,  hoping  to  be 
involved  in  any  such  museum, 
prepared  a  proposal  for  it  last  fall 
and  gave  it  to  the  government  for 
free.  Among  the  suggestions:  "The 
cabin  of  Lincoln's  birth  as  the 


theme  of  one  exhibit  hall." 

Swanke  Hayden  spokesman 
Steve  Waehler  said  he  is  not  sure 
the  firm  meant  to  suggest  moving 
the  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin. 

"As  far  as  any  specifics,  I  don't 
know  whether  that  was  supposed 
to  be  the  original  or  a  model,"  he 
said. 

Fred  Schwengel  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Historical  Society,  who  has 
been  pushing  the  idea  of  a  muse- 


um at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  for 
more  than  three  decades,  said  he 
also  couldn't  imagine  moving  the 
cabin  from  Kentucky. 

"No,  no,  it  would  be  murder," 
Schwengel  said. 

And  Thelma  Ford,  a  member  of 
the  Hodgenville  Lincoln  Museum 
board,  said:  "They're  not  about  to 
move  that  cabin.  That's  the  dum- 
best thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

Associated  Press 
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PURPOSE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BIRTHPLACE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


In  the  fall  of  1808,  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  settled  on  the  300 
acre  Sinking  Spring  Farm.  On  February  12,  1809,  their  son,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  in  a  one-room  log  cabin  near  a  spring  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  property.  Here,  the  family  lived  and 
farmed  two  and  one-half  years  before  seeking  better  land  a  few 
miles  away  at  Knob  Creek. 

On  July  17,  1916,  an  Act  of  Congress  (39  Stat.  385)  authorized 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  a  deed  of  gift  from  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  which  included  "...land  near  the  town  of 
Hodgenville,  County  of  LaRue ,  State  of  Kentucky,  embracing  the 
homestead  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  log  cabin  in  which  he  was 
born.  The  Act  further  stated  "that  the  land  therein  described 
together  with  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  thereon,  shall  be 
forever  dedicated  to  purposes  of  a  National  Park  or  Reservation, 
the  United  States  of  America  agreeing  to  protect  and  preserve  said 
lands,  buildings,  and  appurtenances,  and  especially  the  log  cabin 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  and  the  Memorial  Hall  enclosing 
the  same..."  Also,  39  Stat.  385  guaranteed  that  fees  or  public 
admission  charges  would  never  be  charged  park  visitors. 

To  summarize,  the  area  was  established  to  preserve  the  traditional 
birthplace  cabin  and  a  portion  of  the  original  farm  where  the 
sixteenth  president  spent  the  first  two  years  of  his  life  --  and 
to  relate  this  story  of  his  family  background  and  the  frontier 
environment  to  his  service  to  his  country  during  the  crucial  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  This  portrayal  of  the  humble  origin  of  America's 
most  beloved  President  is  the  central  focus  of  interpreting  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site,  to  approximately 
300,000  visitors  per  year. 

The  Birthplace  is  located  in  the  small  rural  community  of 
Hodgenville  (pop.  2700+-),  Kentucky,  approximately  50  miles 
southeast  of  Louisville  (pop.  270,000  +-).  The  citizens  of  this 
neighboring  farming  community  are  ardent  Lincoln  devotees  and 
supporters  of  the  National  Historic  Site.  Local  civic  groups  such 
as  LaRue  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lincoln  Days  Association, 
Lincoln  Museum  Association,  LaRue  County  Board  of  Education,  and 
Hodgenville  Rotary  actively  participate  in  Lincoln-related  events 
throughout  the  year  to  honor  their  native  son.  A  few  of  these 
events  are  held  at  the  National  Historic  Site,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  neighboring  community. 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  passionate  defender  ol  Ihe  Un- 
ion and  Ihe  man  whose  life  and  ideals  affirmed  Ihe 
dignity  ol  working  people,  was  a  product  of  the 
austere  society  of  frontier  Kentucky  After  Lincoln 
had  grown  to  adulthood  and  prospered  as  a  lawyer 


n  Gray  s 
nldhood 


■stors  ol  our  1 6th  president  had  a  long  and 
stless  history  in  colonial  America  Generation 
ter  generalion  had  lelt  their  lathers  homes  and 
owed  westward  in  search  of  more  land  and  fewer 
mslraints  The  first  American  Lincoln,  Samuel 
iled  from  the  west  of  England  in  1637  and 
tiled  in  Hingham,  Mass  His  descendents  moved 
i  to  fertile  land  in  New  Jersey  and  then  Pennsyl- 
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After  years  of  roaming  up  and  down  Kentucky. 
Thomas  mowed  with  his  family  to  Hardin  Counly  in 
1803  Settling  in  Elizabethlown.  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  was  good  enough  al  it  to 
purchase  a  230-acre  farm.  Thomas  saved  his  money 
and  in  1806  married  a  young  woman  named  Nancy 
Hanks  and  broughl  her  back  to  Elizabethlown. 


Simple  Beginnings 


In  December  1808 
Thomas  and  Nancy 
bought  the  Sinking 
Spring  farm,  paying 
$200  for  348  acres  of 
stony  land  on  Nolin 
Creek.  The  couple's 
first  child,  Sarah,  was  a 
year  old,  and  as  they 
moved  14  mites  south- 
west lo  their  new  home, 
Nancy  was  expecting 
another.  The  life  of  this 


young  frontier  woman 
is  shadowy.  Lincoln  re- 
membered her  fondly, 
but  we  know  only  that 
she  was  born  In  Vir- 
ia,  was  illiterate,  and 
:f  shortly  after  the 
Lincolns  left  Kentucky. 
For  historian  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  she  re- 
mains Dim  as  Ihe 
dream  of  a  shifting  mi- 
rage . . .  her  face  and 
figure  waver  through 
Ihe  mists  of  time  and 


Sinking  Spring  Farm's 
red  clay  was  not  noted 
for  its  fertility.  The  farm 
stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  Barrens,  a  great 
tract  of  land  made  tree- 
less by  Indian  fires  set 
to  create  grazing  land 
for  game.  Perhaps  the 
Lincolns  bought  it  be- 
cause It  was  closer  to 
Nancy's  relatives  and 
only  3  miles  south  of 
Hodgen's  mill. 

Thomas,  Nancy,  and 
their  infant  daughter 
moved  into  a  one-room 
log  cabin  built  on  a 
knoll  near  Sinking 
Spring.  The  Lincolns' 
cabin  was  probably  a 
typical  frontier  dwell- 
ing: about  18  by  16 
feet,  a  dirt  floor,  one 
window  and  one  door, 
a  small  fireplace,  a 
shingled  root,  and  a  low 
chimney  made  of  clay. 

The  tiny  window  open- 
ing might  have  been 
covered  with  greased 

an  old  quill  to  keep  out 


cold  winter  wind. 

The  winter  deepened 
as  Nancy's  time  drew 
near.  On  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809,  she  lay 
close  to  the  fire  on  her 
bed  of  corn  husks  and 
bear  skins,  and  the  fam- 
ily, In  the  words  ol  Carl 
Sandburg,  "welcomed 
into  a  world  of  battle 
and  blood,  of  whisper- 
ing dreams  and  wistful 
dust,  a  new  child,  a 
boy."  The  boy  was 
named  Abraham,  after 
his  grandfather. 


Thon 
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life  of  a 
family.  Thomas  contin- 
ued to  do  a  little 
carpentry  and  cabinet- 
making,  but  he  was  now 
a  former  He  spent  long 
hours  behind  the  plow 
and  (ramping  through 
the  woods  with  his  rifle 
In  search  of  meat. 
Nancy  cooked  plain 
food  -bread,  corn,  pork 


—in  her  Dutch  oven 
and  long-handled  trying 
pan.  The  Lincolns'  life 
was  spare,  but  they 
were  not  poverty-strick- 
en. They  owned  two 
farms,  a  lot  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  livestock. 
They  were  members  in 
good  standing  of  their 
community. 


As  Abraham  grew  from 
Infancy,  a  young  oak 
sapling  grew  near  the 
Lincolns'  cabin.  Until 
Its  death  in  1976.  the 
Boundary  Oak  was  a 
living  vestige  of  the 
quiet  farm  where  Lin- 
coln spent  the  first  two 
years  of  his  life. 


Knob  Creek  Farm 

In  1811,  the  Lincolns 
moved  10  miles  east  to 
a  farm  on  Knob  Creek, 
where  the  soil  was 
richer.  Lincoln's  earli- 
est memory  was  of  this 
farm,  helping  his  father 
plant  pumpkin  seeds 
among  the  corn.  There 


the  boy  got  his  first 
taste  of  education  In 
Caleb  Hazel's  "ABC 
school,"  or  as  Lincoln 
called  It,  a  blab 
school,  "for  the  con- 
stant recitation.  Lin- 
coln's views  on  slavery 
may  have  been  formed 
at  Knob  Creek,  as  Ha- 
zel was  an  outspoken 
emancipationist,  and 
Ihe  Lincolns  belonged 


to  an  anti-slavery 
church.  Life  was  belter 
there,  but  the  slavery 
Issue  and  lawsuits  over 
the  titles  to  his  farms 
Induced  Thomas  to 
move  to  Indiana.  In  late 
1816  the  Lincoln  family 
crossed  the  Ohio  to  the 
land  where  the  child 
shaped  in  Kentucky 
grew  to  manhood. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 


Enabling  Legislation 

Congressional  Act  of  Acceptance  dated  July  17,  1916  (39  Stat.  385). 
Acreage  -  116.5 

Superintendent  -         Karren  C.   Brown,  Superintendent 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  NHS 
2995  Lincoln  Farm  Road 
Hodgenviiie,   KY  42748 
(502)    3  53-3137 

Location  -  site  is  3  miles  south  of  Hodgenviiie  on  Highways  31E  and 
61.     LaRue  Countv .     Eastern  Time  Zone. 


Jurisdiction  -  Concurrent 


Congress  - 

Senator  Wendell  H.  Ford 
343  Waller  Avenue,  =204 
Lexington,   KY  40504 
(606)  233-2484 
or 

173A  Russell  Senate  Building 
Washington  DC  20510 

Representative  Ron  Lewis 
312  N.  Mulberry 
Elizabethtown,   KY  42701 
(502)  765-4360 
or 

2333  Rayburn  Building 
Washington  DC  20515 


Senator  Mitch  McConnell 
155  E.   Main  Street,  =210 
Lexington,   KY  4C508 
(606)  252-1781 
or 

363  Russell  Office  Building 
Washington  DC  20510 


General  Assembly  - 

State  Senator  Dan  Kelly 
324  West  Main  Street 
Springfield,  KY  40069 


State  Rep.  Dottie  Sims 
308  South  Dixie  Highway 
Horse  Cave,  KY  42749 


(606)336-7723 


(502)786-2051 
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MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  Development  adjacent  to  park  boundary.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  of  acquiring  lands  with  owners  of  Nancy  Lincoln  Inn 
(boundary  contiguous  to  park),  owners  of  Knob  Creek  Farm 
(Lincoln's  residence  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age)  some 
seven  miles  distant,  and  currently  with  Dr.  Bakke  and  Ms. 
Joanne  Tabb  who  own  property  across  31E  which  backs  onto 
wooded  trail  area  owned  by  NPS.  These  discussions  have  been 
between  park  staff  and  the  National  Public  Trust  among  others. 

2.  Protection  of  the  Sinking  Spring  and  the  entire  Basin  area 
through  hydrological  research  and  study  of  storm  drainage 
system . 

3.  Delineation  of  park  boundary  due  to  survey  discrepancy. 

4.  Redesign  intersection  at  park  entrance  &  highway  corridor. 

5.  Historic  preservation  guide  and  historic  structures  reports 
needed  for  birthplace  cabin  and  memorial  building. 

6.  Natural  gas  conversion  of  oil  furnace  in  visitor  center. 

7.  Historic  structures  assessment  report,  historic  structures 
report,  and  historic  structures  preservation  guide  needed  for 
Sinking  Spring. 

8.  Various  resource  management  issues  assumed  to  be  insignificant 
to  the  "powers  that  be"  at  Region  and  ^  Washington ,  but 
identified   in  the  park's  various  management  plans. 


ANNUAL  VISITATION 


1984  - 

-  258,023 

1989  - 

312 , 406 

1985  - 

-  264,905 

1990  - 

307 , 669 

1986  - 

-  280,620 

1991  - 

316 , 945 

1987  - 

-  292,825 

1992  - 

304 ,208 

1988  - 

-  288,324 

1993  - 

293  ,  710 

1994  - 

279, 542 

1995  - 

268,509 

1996  - 

249,344 

OFFICIAL   PARK   UNIT  NAME:  Abraham   Lincoln   Birthplace  National 

Historic  Site 

LOCATION:  Hodgen v 1 1 1 e ,  Kentucky 

An  early    1 91  h  century   Kentucky    log  cabin,    symbolic  of  the  one  in 
which   Lincoln  was  born,    is  preserved   in  a  memorial   building  at 
the  site  of   his   birth.      Established  as  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Park   on  July    17,    1916;    transferred   from  the  War  Department, 
August    10,    1933;    changed   to  a   national    historical   park  on  August 
11,    1939;    redesignated   and    renamed   September   0,    1959.  Acreage 
116.50. 

VISITATION:  Visitor  use  in  1996: 

249,000  people  visited  the  park 
34,000  used  the  picnic  area 

ADDRESS:  2995   Lincoln   Farm  Road,    Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

42748 

TELEPHONE:  (502)    358-3137,    FAX  358-3874 

OPERATING  HOURS ,   SEASONS:  Open  every  day  except  Thanksgiving 

and  Christmas  Day.     Call  for 
current  and  seasonal  changes  in 
hours  of  operation. 

CLIMATE,    RECOMMENDED  CLOTHING: 

Hot,    humid  summers  -  moderate  to  cold  winters.     A  light  jacket  or 
sweatshirt   is   recommended   in  spring  and  fall.     Average  winter 
temperature   is   37  degrees,  F. 

DIRECTIONS : 

By  car,   the  Birthplace   is   located  three  miles  south  of 
Hodgenville  Kentucky  on  US  Highway  31E  and  Kentucky  highway  61. 
From  the   north  and  south   it   is  accessible  via   Interstate  65,  US 
31E  and  US  31W.      From  the  west  the  park  is  accessible  via  the 
Western   Kentucky   Parkway  and  the  Green  River   Parkway.      From  the 
east  the  park  is  accessible  via  the  Bluegrass  Parkway  and  the 
Cumberland  Parkway. 

By  bus,   Greyhound  Bus  Lines   stop  in  El izabethtown  Kentucky.  Taxi 
serviced   is  available   from  the  bus  station  to  the  park, 
approximately    14  miles  distant. 

By  air,    large  airline  carriers  operate  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
approximately   55  miles  northeast,    and  Nashville,  Tennessee 
approximately   188  miles  south.     Car  rental   is  available  at  both 
a  i  rports . 


FEES,    COSTS,    RATES:      No   fee  area. 


FACILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES:      Visitor  center,    exhibits,  hourly 
orientation   film;    book   store  operated  by   Eastern  National  Park 
and  Monument  Association. 

Self-guided   nature   trail    near  picnic  area.  Handicapped 
accessible  boardwalk   through  wooded  area   from  visitor  center  to 
memorial  building. 

Accessibility:      Visitor   center,    Memorial    Building,  Sinking 
Spring,    Boundary   Oak   site  and   picnic   area   are  wheelchair 
accessible.      Wheelchair    is  available  at  visitor  center 
information  desk   upon  request. 

Special  needs:  there  are  larger  parking  spaces  available  for 
recreational  vehicles  and  buses  across  from  the  main  entrance 
road  . 

RECOMMENDED  ACTIVITIES,    PARK  USE:     Viewing   film,    touring  park 
grounds,   observing  wildlife  and  wildf lowers  as   seasons  change. 
Hiking  and  picnicking   in  designated  areas. 

RESERVATIONS,    PERMITS:      Required   for  special   uses    (e.g.  weddings, 
worship  services,    family   reunions.     Reservations  are  recommended 
for  groups  and  are  available  by  calling  park  headquarters  at 
(502)  358-3137. 

BASIC  VISITS  RECOMMENDATIONS:      Approximately  one  hour   is  needed 
to  view  film  and   tour  park  grounds. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS,    PROGRAMS:      Dr.    Martin   Luther   King,  Jr.'s 
Birthday,   mid-January;    Lincoln's   Birthday,    February   12;  Founder's 
Day  mid-July;    Christmas   in  the   Park,  mid-December. 

VISITOR   IMPACT:      Information  concerning  closing  of  park 
facilities  and/or  park  due  to  weather  conditions   is  available  by 
calling  park  headquarters  at    (502)  358-3137. 

ADJACENT  LINCOLN-RELATED  VISITOR  ATTRACTIONS:      The  Lincoln  Museum 
in  downtown  Hodgenville;    Lincoln's  Boyhood  Home  at  Knob  Creek, 
approximately   10  miles   north  on   31E;    please  contact  LaRue  County 
Chamber  of   Commerce  at    (502)    358-3411   for  details. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION:      May   be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Superintendent,    Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic 
Site,    2995   Lincoln   Farm  Road,    Hodgenville,    Kentucky   42748  or 
telephoning    (502)  358-3137. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VISITS 


1909  President   Theodore   Roosevelt   laid  the  cornerstone 

marking  100th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 

1911  President      William      Howard      Taft      spoke  during 

dedication  ceremony  on  November  9th. 

1916  President    Woodrow    Wilson    visited.       Accepted  the 

land,  Memorial  Building  and  cabin  as  a  gift  from  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association. 

1936  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  visited  on  Flag  Day, 

June  14. 

1954  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  visited. 


BIBLE 

Known  as  Neufchatel  Bible.  Printed  in  1799.  Translated  from 
French  to  English  in  1744.     Revision  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 

Reference  notes  with  arguments  and  observations  composed  by 
Rev.   Jean  Ostervald,    Pastor  of  Swiss  Reformed  Church. 

Contains  books  of  apocrypha  between  the  old  and  new 
testaments. 

Was  in  possession  of  Johnston  family  step  children  until  1893. 
Abraham  Lincoln  recorded  family  records  in  Bible  after  he  was 
grown . 

Transferred  to  ABLI   in  1959. 

1 

BOUNDARY  OAK  TREE 

1976  Boundary  Oak  died  after  years  of  gradual  decline. 

1978  Boundary  oak  cut  back  to  25  foot  bole. 

1986  Remains  of  boundary  oak  cut  down  -  October  1. 


FILM  -  LINCOLN,    THE   KENTUCKY  YEARS 

Made  in  1972.     Narrated  by  Burgess  Meredith. 

Song  -  23rd  Psalm     Tune  -  Happy  Wanderer 

Music  -  Mose  Henry  and  Beaver  Flatt  Community  Singers 

Produced  by:      Image  Associates 

1611  Connecticut  N.W. 

Suite  3 

Washington     DC  20009 


ESTABLISHED  AS  A  NATIONAL  PARK 

1916  Established  as  National  Park. 

1939  Designated   as   Abraham   Lincoln   Birthplace  National 

Historic  Park. 

1959  Name  changed  to  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National 

Historic  Site. 


LINCOLN   FARM  ASSOCIATION 

1906     Was  established  April  18. 

Purpose  -  To  honor  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  taking  and  holding  of  110  acres  of  his  birth 
place  farm  and  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  same. 

Everyone  who  contributed  no  less  than  $.25  nor  more  than  $25 
would  receive  an  engraved  certificate  of  membership  in  Lincoln 
Farm  Association. 

The  money  raised  would  be  used  to  restore  the  cabin  to  its 
original  site,  clean  and  protect  the  spring,  plant  the  fields 
in  blue  grass  and  erect  at  least  one  monument  and  historical 
museum . 


PARK  BUILDINGS 


1911  Memorial   Building  completed. 

1941  Old  Creal   house  demolished.  4' 

1959  Visitor   Center   completed.      Dedicated   May    30.  A 
mission  66  project.     Cost  $129,129. 

1959  New  residences  for  park  personnel  built  in  May. 

1972  Visitor  Center  remodeled.     Cost  $22,564. 

1973  Maintenance  shop  completed. 

1993  Visitor  Center   lobby  is  expanded. 


PARK  TRAILS/PICNIC  AREA 

Boundary  Oak  trail   length  -  0.3  mile. 
Picnic  area  trail   length  =  1.2  mile. 
1964  Trail   system  expanded. 

1964  50  acres  on  each   side  of  highway  was  developed  as 

picnic  area. 

QUOTES   -  VISITOR  CENTER 

1  &  2  March  9,  1832  Abraham  Lincoln  Political  Address  to 
people  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois 

President  Taf t ' s  address  at  the  dedication  of  a  Memorial  Hall 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  November  9,  1911. 


PARK   FENCES /WALKWAYS 

1929  Stone  wall  around  spring  completed. 

1930  Granite    steps    on    East    and   West    side    of  memorial 
Building  completed. 

1977  Rail  around  spring  put  in  place. 

1982  Old  stone  walks  (with  exception  of  those  leading  to 

spring  were  dug  out  and  replaced  with  concrete  walk 
with  pebble  finish. 

■» 

1991  Wooden   boardwalk   completed    in    fall.      Designed  to 

meet  federal  accessibility  standards. 


EXHIBITS   IN  VISITOR  CENTER 

Spoon  &  ladle  -  Wrought  iron.  Used  for  cooking.  Loop  for 
hanging . 

Fire  place  fork  -  Wrought  iron.  Used  in  cooking  over  open 
fire.     Hammered  from  single  rod.     19"  long. 

Bowl  -  Wooden.  Made  from  tree  burl.  Thin  metal  plate  to  stop 
leak . 

Butter  pat  -  Used  in  kitchen  chores  and  working  butter. 
Oven  peel   -  Wrought  iron.     Used  to  remove  bread  from  oven. 
Spirit  bottle  -  Blown  glass. 


Earthenware  bowls   -  Redware  crock.     Preparation  and  serving. 

Wooden  drinking  bucket  -  Wooden  barrel  type.  Used  for 
drinking  and  carrying  water.  Bound  with  willow  splits.  8 
inches  deep. 

Sickle  -     Used  to  harvest  grain.     Wrought  iron  curved  blade. 

Hand  made  wooden  handle.  Small  lettering  "R. FIELD" 
stamped  on  blade. 

Wedge  -  Dogwood  glut.  Tapered  for  insertion  in  narrow  and 
used  for  splitting.  Main  use  was  for  splitting 
rails  used   in  construction  of   rail  fences. 

Maul  -  Heavy,  long  handled  hammer  used  to  drive  stakes, 
piles  or  wedges.  Used  with  wedge  in  splitting  rails 
for  fencing. 

Free  -  Cleaving  tool  consisting  of  two  parts;  a  wooden 
handle  at  right  angle  to  a  metal  blade.  Used  for 
splitting  cask  staves,  and  shingles  from  a  squared 
block  of  wood. 


Draw  knife  - 

Felling  axe 
Long  Rifle  - 


Powder  horn 
Jack  Plane  ■ 
Pitch  fork  • 


Wrought  iron  knife  with  wooden  handles.  Used 
for  shingles,  rough  sizing  or  boards,  shaping 
handles  by  drawing  blade  along  wood  plank/pole. 

Has  knife  edge.  Head  near  perfect  of  wrought 
iron.     Reproduction  handle. 

Kentucky  flintlock  long  rifle.  Observe 
serpentine  lock  piato  of  brass-  Octagonal 
barrel,  brass  front  sight,  steelJ grooved  rear 
sight,  wooden  rain  rod  with  brass  wormer,  brass 
patch  box  and  fittings.  Rear  trigger  guard 
secured  by  square  rivet. 

Horn  of  an  animal  in  shades  of  light  and  dark 
green.     Replacement   leather  strap  and  plug. 

Carpenter's  wood  plane,  used  for  smoothing 
wooden  surfaces. 

Handmade.      Used  for  a  variety  of  farm  tasks. 


Bull   Rake  - 


Handmade.     Used  for  a  variety  of  farm  tasks. 


QUOTES   -  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 


Here 

Over  this  log  cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
Destined  to  preserve  the  union  and  to  free  the  slave 
A  grateful  people  have  dedicated  this  Memorial 
To  Unity,   Peace,   and  Brotherhood  Among  These  States. 


With  Malice  Toward  None  With  Charity  For  All 


Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right 

Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right 

And  Part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 


Peoria,  Illinois 
October  16,  1854 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 


Cooper  Institute 
New  York 
Februarv  27,  1860 


EASTERN  NATIONAL  PARK  &  MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Is  a  cooperating  association  which  aids  and  promotes  the 
historical,  scientific  and  educational  activities  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  also  supports  research,  interpretation  and 
conservation  programs  of  the  Service.  As  a  nonprofit  cooperating 
association  authorized  by  Congress,  it  makes  interpretive  material 
available  to  park  visitors  and  the  general  public. 

Chartered  1948.  Is  a  consortium  of  more  than  100  agencies  in  parks 
in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  U.S. 


LARUE  COUNTY 


1843     Established  as  a  county. 


VISITOR  CENTER  PLANT  LIFE 
American  Holly  trees 


Yellow  Poplar  tree  - 


Scarlet  Oak  - 


-   IN  AND  AROUND 

Female  bears  berries.  May  grow  50 
feet  in  height.  Fleshy,  berry  like 
red  fruits.  Leaves  are  2-4  inches 
long,  1  to  2  inches  wide  and  spiny 
toothed . 

Approximate  age  between  80-100  years. 
Frequently  called  tulip  poplar  tree. 
Leaves  are  tulip  -  like  outline  and 
are  4-6  inches  long.  One  of  largest 
eastern  hardwoods.  Grows  80  to  150 
feet  tall  and  4  to  6  feet  in 
diameter . 

(In  front  of  VC )  Deciduous.  In  fall, 
leaves  turn  red  or  scarlet.  The  oval 
acorns  can  grow  up  to  an  inch  in  length. 
Grows  50  to  75   feet  in  height. 


LINCOLN  FACTS 

1.  Was  born  February  12  ,  1809  on  Sinking  Spring  Farm  in  LaRue 
County,  KY. 

2.  Was  6' 4"   in  height. 

3.  Earned  money  surveying  parts  of  Sangamon  County,  IL  during  the 
time  he  served   in  the  states  legislature. 

i 

4.  Served  as  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832  but  saw  no 
action . 

5.  Was  elected  in  1834  to  the  first  of  four  terms  in  Illinois 
legis lature . 

6.  Married  Mary  Todd  in  1842. 

7.  Served  in  U.S.   Congress  from  1847  to  1849. 

8.  Earned  his  first  dollars  as  a  young  man  in  1827  by  ferrying 
passengers  across  the  mouth  of  Anderson  Creek  in  Indiana  to 
steamers  on  Ohio  River. 

9.  Was  33  years  of  age  when  he  married  Mary  Todd. 

10.  Was  assassinated  on  Good  Friday,   April   14,  1865. 

11.  Lived  7  years  in  Kentucky,  14  years  in  Indiana  and  28  years 
in  Illinois. 


12.  Never  signed  his  personal  correspondence  with  his  full 
signature  until  he  was  50  years  of  age. 

13.  Was  56  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

14.  Was  the  first  President  to  be  assassinated. 

15.  Is  buried  in  Springfield,  IL. 

16.  Was  first  American  to  have  his  portrait  appear  on  a  U.S.  coin. 
The  Lincoln  penny  was  put  into  circulation  in  1909,  during  the 
centennial  of  his  birth. 

17.  Was  first  bearded  President  of  the  United  States.  An  11  year 
old  girl  wrote  Lincoln  and  suggested  that  his  appearance  might 
be  improved  by  whiskers.  This  may  have  prompted  him  growing 
a  beard. 

18.  In  1863,  Lincoln  revived  the  observation  of  Thanksgiving  and 
stabilized  its  celebration  on  the   last  Thursday  of  November. 

19.  Was  nine  years  old  when  his  mother  died  of  milk  sickness. 

20.  Had  4  sons  of  which  only  one  reached  maturity. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace,  NHS 

National  Park  Service 

U.S.    Department  of  Interior 


ACCESSIBILITY  BROCHURE 
Physical  Access: 
Memorial  Building 

Neo-classical  structure  erected  by  Lincoln  Farm  Association  in  1911 
to  commemorate  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Enshrines  symbolic 
birthplace  cabin. 

Accessible  via  these  routes; 

1.  56  ascending  stairs  with  5  1/2  inch  risers. 

2.  Wooden  boardwalk/cement  walk  approximately  800  feet  in  length, 
63  inches  wide  and  five  benches   located  along  route. 

Back  door  of  Memorial  Building  is  accessible  via  push  button 
door  opener. 

Sinking  Spring 

Sub-surface  stream  for  which  farm  was  named.  Water  source  for 
Lincoln  family. 

Accessible  via  these  routes; 

1.  Spring  basin  area  of  park  -  25  descending  stairs  with  4  1/2 
inch  risers. 

2.  Ramp  approximately  200  feet  in   length  and  5%  grade. 

3.  Spring  site  -  30  descending  stairs  with  6-8  inch  risers. 

4.  Sidewalk  which  provides  overlook. 

Boundary  Oak  Tree 

Site  on  which  was  located  majestic  white  oak  tree  used  as  boundary 
marker  and  survey  point  for  Lincoln  farm. 

Accessible  via  these  routes; 

1.  25  descending  stairs  with  4  1/2  risers. 

2.  Ramp  approximately  200  feet  in  length  and  5%  grade. 


Visitor  Center  and  Restrooms 


Each  facility  accessible.  Park  information,  hourly  orientation 
film,  publications  and  exhibits.     Three  accessible  parking  spaces. 

Park  Picnic  Area  and  Restrooms 

Located  on  east  side  of  U.S.  31E.  Twelve  picnic  pads  furnished 
with  table,  grill  and  cement  pad.  Two  accessible  picnic  pads. 
Accessible  restrooms.     Two  accessible  parking  spaces. 

Programmatic  Access: 
Orientation  Film 

Shown  hourly  in  Visitor  Center:  18  minutes  in  length.  Alternate 
formats   (script,   and  captioned  video). 

Interpretive  Presentations 

Short  talks  presented  in  Memorial  Building  immediately  following 
presentation  of  Visitor  Center  orientation  film. 


Lincoln's  Old  Kentucky  home 


Rural  area  gives  visitors  good 
sense  of  16th  president 's  path 
to  Land  of  Lincoln,  greatness 


By  GREG  STANMAR 

Pantagraph  correspondent 

HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  —  The 
terms  peripatetic  and  ne'er  do  well 
come  to  mind  when  spending  the 
day  touring  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's parents  lived  when  the  fa- 
mous man  was  a  young  boy. 

It's  not  that  father  Tom  Lincoln 
was  shiftless.  It's  just  that  the  land 
around  here  makes  such  awful 
farmland,  compared  to  what  we're 
used  to  outside  the  Twin  Cities, 
that  the  promise  of  something  bet- 
ter after  the  next  family  move  is 
understandable. 

A  one-day  visit  to  the  gently 
rolling  Kentucky  hills  a  half-hour 
south  of  Louisville  where  Lincoln 
spent  his  early  years  will  not  bring 
you  to  a  giant  theme  park  of  our 
16th  president.  Instead,  the  simple 
and  quiet  charm  of  this  rural  area 
will  give  a  good  sense  of  what 
shaped  Lincoln  during  his  develop- 
ing years. 

The  Lincoln  story  in  Kentucky 
began  in  the  late  18th  century 
when  the  president's  grandfather, 
Abraham,  was  talked  into  leaving 
Virginia  for  a  better  life  on  the 
frontier.  Some  historians  say  it  was 
Daniel  Boone  that  did  the  convinc- 
ing, a  historical  coincidence  I  like 
to  believe. 

He  did  find  the  frontier  and  Indi- 


ans eventually  killed  him, 
with  young  Tom  Lincoln 
barely  escaping  alive. 
When  it  was  Tom's  turn  to 
raise  a  family  he  chose  the 
more  civilized  area  of  Hod- 
gens  Mill  (Hodgenville). 
Abraham  was  born  at  their 
Sinking  Springs  Farm  Feb. 
12, 1809.  Two  years  later  the 
promise  of  better  farmland 
put  Tom  on  the  road  again, 
this  time  to  Knobb  Creek 
Farm. 

It's  interesting  that  Tom 
Lincoln  then  lost  that  rela- 
tively prosperous  farm  af- 
ter five  years  due  to  a  title 
dispute.  Recent  searches  in 
Central  Illinois  courthous- 
es for  documents  from  Lin- 
coln's early  law  practice 
showed  much  of  his  busi- 
ness concerned  property 
disputes  stemming  from 
the  frontier  days 

Losing  his  farm  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tom  Lincoln  moved 
north  to  Indiana,  putting 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
path  to  his  Illinois  destination. 

Tracing  Lincoln  in  Kentucky  is 
easy  by  car,  with  the  added  attrac- 
tions of  bourbon  making,  a  his- 
toric Southern  home  and  a  railroad 
trip  that  can  all  be  hit  the  same  day. 
The  most  logical  route  would  form 


The  Panlagraph/QREG  STANMAR 

Top:  This  granite  neo-classical  building  built  in 
1911  to  mark  Lincoln's  birthplace  is  a  central 
attraction.  Above:  Legend  has  it  that  the  log 
cabin  it  encloses  is  Lincoln's  actual  birth 
home. 


a  triangle,  taking  Interstate  65 
south  to  the  Elizabethtown  exit  and 
Ky.  61.  Take  that  east  to  U.S.  31-E, 
where  you  will  head  south  to  the 
Lincoln  birthplace. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
Historic  Site  is  free  of  charge.with 
a  granite  neo-classical  building  the 


central  attraction.  The  monument, 
put  up  in  1911  by  rich  admirers, 
doesn't  reflect  Lincoln's  personali- 
ty much,  but  the  log  cabin  it  enclos- 
es does.  Legend  says  it  was  the  ac- 
tual Lincoln  birth  cabin  and,  since 
the  truth  is  lost  to  history,  park 
guides  are  willing  to  accept  the  leg- 
end, if  not  unabashedly. 

Where  did  the  Lincolns  go  for  a 
drink  of  water?  A  steep  trail  leads 
to  a  sunken  spring,  hence  the 
farm's  name.  Such  natural  sinking 
of  the  ground  is  common  here  in 
cave  country.  Also  common  is  the 
abundant  forest  that  gave  the  pio- 
neer Lincolns  much  of  what  they 
needed,  as  guides  will  explain. 

Heading  back  north  to  Hod- 
genville,  stop  for  a  quick  visit  to 
the  Lincoln  Museum,  (502)  358-3137, 
a  two-story  exhibit  that  is  more  a 
wax  museum  than  a  collection  of 
artifacts.  The  well-done  scenes  give 
some  dimension  to  the  Lincoln  sto- 
ry. Adult  cost  is  $3  and  it  is  open 
until  5  p.m.  daily.  Beware  if  you're 
on  a  tight  schedule.  The  staff  love 
their  history  and  will  use  any  ex- 
cuse to  chat. 

Four  miles  northeast  on  U.S.  31-E 
will  take  you  to  Knob  Creek,  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  home.  When  reflect- 
ing on  Lincoln's  childhood,  he 
would  refer  to  this  farm,  where  his 
earliest  memories  began.  The  cab- 
in was  reconstructed  in  the  1930s. 
Small  donations  are  accepted, 
though  a  browse  through  the  gift 
shop  will  probably  suffice.  Call 
(502)  549-3741. 

Nearby  is  the  creek  where  Lin- 
See  LINCOLN,  Page  B4 
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coin  was  saved  from  drowning  bv  a 
friend  with  a  pole. 

Continuing  north  on  US  31 
brings  you  to  New  Haven  and  the 
railroad  museum  where,  for  $12 
you  can  ride  22  miles  through  this 
part  of  Kentucky.  The  cost  is  $3  for 
adults  to  see  the  museum.  Phone 
(502)549-5470. 

For  a  longer  ride  and  a  great 
place  to  eat,  continue  north  for  10 
miles  to  Bardstown  and  My  Old 
Kentucky  Dinner  Train.  For  $40 
you  can  take  a  two-hour  ride  on 
1940s  refurbished  dining  cars  and 
eat  a  full-course  lunch.  Dinner  is 
$20  more  and  the  train  operates 
year  round.  For  reservations  call 
(502)348-7300. 

The  train  takes  its  name  from  a 
famous  song  of  Stephen  Foster  be- 
lieved written  in  1852  at  Federal 
Hill  in  Bardstown.  The  mansion 
within  a  state  park,  is  open  for 
viewmg  for  $4.  Call  (502)  348-3502. 

The  Stephen  Foster  Story  a  mu- 
sical drama,  is  held  in  the  park's 
pavilion  during  warmer  months 
Adult  cost  is  $10  and  the  number  is 
(800)  626-1563. 

Bardstown  is  the  state's  second 
oldest  city,  settled  a  couple  of 
decades  before  the  Lincolns  got  to 
Kentucky.  Notice  the  many  Geor- 
gian homes  dating  back  to  its  early 
heyday.  Steamboat  inventor  John 


U  H  rSStS  °f  T°m  LinC0,n'  ri9ht-  his  wife,  Nanc7H7Z:lTn~R 
and  the.r  baby  son,  Abraham,  are  in  the  birth  cabin  '  F 

Fitch  is  buried  near  the  town 


square. 

At  one  time  the  town  boasted  22 
distilleries.  You  can  tour  the 
largest  family-owned  facility  for 
free  at  Heaven.  The  tour  includes  a 
hefe°ry  °f  ^  beverage  making 
To  get  back  to  Interstate  1-65  and 
your  northbound  destinations  take 
the  Bluegrass  Parkway  west 


DESTINATION:  INDONESIA 

program  features  discount  pack- 
ages at  10  properties  from  Bali  to 
Jakarta  seven  days  a  week  through 
June  3o.  Sample:  From  about 
$41/night/single  or  double  at  Di- 
wangkara  Beach  Hotel  &  Bunga- 
lows m  Bali,  all  include  breakfast 
Some  other  benefits:  tennis,  golf, 
dinners  or  discounts  on  tours  and 
local  shopping.  Call  UteU  Interna- 
tional, (800)  448-8355. 

LOBSTERS  &  LIGHTHOUSES 
package  at  York  Harbor  Inn  in 
Maine,  from  $149  pp/do,  includes 
two  nights  lodgings,  breakfast,  lob- 
ster dinner  for  two,  scenic  lobster 
boat  cruise  or  souvenir  of  Nubble 
Lighthouse,  two  1 '/4-pound  lobsters 
to  bring  home,  beach  access. 
Through  Oct.  9.  (800)  343-3869 
WESTCHESTER    HOUSE,  a 


LAS  VEGAS 

TOURIST  BUREAU! 


B&B  in  Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
Culture  package,  from  $180  pp/do' 
mcludes  three  nights'  accommoda- 
tions, breakfast,  two  tickets  to  New 
York  City  Opera  (between  June  16- 
21)  or  New  York  City  Ballet  (July  8- 
25)  at  the  Saratoga  Performance 
Arts  Center,  dinner  and  passes  to 
National  Museum  of  Dance.  (518) 
587-7613  or  (800)  581-7613. 

FORRESTAL       HOTEL  in 
Princeton,   N.J.,   offers  Sesame 
Place  (in  Langhorne,  Pa.)  or  Six 
Flags  Great  Adventure  (in  Jack- 
son N.J.)  package:  $152  plus  tax  in- 
cludes one  night's  accommoda- 
tions for  two  adults  and  two  kids 
breakfast,  use  of  indoor  pool,  exer- 
cise and  game  rooms,  tennis 
courts,  and  two  tickets  to  one 
theme  park.  (609)  452-7800  or  (800) 
222*1131. 


Dad  e  Deeeer 

Sun.,  June  15th  • 

3uy  Dad  one  of  ou 
and  we  will  supply 


Call 


Chicago 


A  SELF-GUIDING  NATURE  TRAIL 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BIRTHPLACE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  during 
Indian  wars  and  raids,  the  Lincoln  family  moved  to 
the  frontier  region  of  Kentucky.  When  Abraham 
Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  16th  President,  came 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  with  other  pioneer 
families  between  1782-1784  Kentucky  was  still  a 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

These  early  settlers  found  a  bountiful  and  beau- 
tiful land  covered  with  forests  interspersed  with 
tracts  of  open  grasslands.  The  land  teemed  with 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  black  bear  and  small  game.  The 
crystal  clear  streams  were  filled  with  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life. 


The  forest  and  grasslands  contained  plants  that  were 
edible  and  useful  for  treating  nearly  every  illness  and 
injury  that  affected  the  early  settlers  and  their  house- 
holds. 

It  was  also  a  land  filled  with  danger.  Native 
Americans  were  reluctant  to  relinquish  claims  to 
their  wilderness  homes  and  hunting  lands.  The 
Lincolns,  like  other  early  Kentucky  settlers,  were 
introduced  to  the  hardships  and  savagery  of  this  land 
when  Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  killed  by  Indians  while  tending  his  land 
near  Louisville  in  May  of  1786.  Thomas,  the  young- 
est son  and  father  of  the  future  president,  was  then  1 0 
years  old. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  widow  and  five  children 
moved  to  nearby  Washington  County  shortly  after 
his  death. 

About  1800,  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  in 
Elizabethtown  and  during  the  next  few  years  was  a 
hardworking  and  industrious  man  of  that  commu- 
nity, acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  skilled  carpenter  and 
cabinetmaker.  The  year  before  his  marriage  on  June 
1 2, 1 806,  Thomas  purchased  property  on  Mill  Creek 
in  Hardin  County.  However,  the  Lincoln's  probably 
made  their  first  home  in  Elizabethtown,  the  county 
seat.  There  on  February  10,  1807  a  daughter  Sarah 
was  born. 

i 


It  was  with  these  experiences  in  early  Kentucky 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  purchased  this  348  1/2  acre 
Sinking  Spring  Farm  for  $200  in  cash  on  December 
12,  1808.  The  stony  red  clay  soil  situated  along  the 
edge  of  the  Barrens,  a  large  tract  of  land  relatively 
void  of  trees,  was  at  best  marginal  for  farming 

Here  on  Sunday,  February  12,  1809  Nancy 
Lincoln  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  boy  was  named 
Abraham,  after  his  grandfather. 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  and  their  children 
lived  close  to  nature,  a  life  of  self-sufficiency  typical 
of  early  frontier  families. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  since  young  Lin- 
coln lived  on  these  lands.  As  you  walk  this  trail, 
funded  in  part  as  an  official  project  of  the  Kentucky 
Bicentennial  Celebration,  take  a  few  minutes  to 
daydream  and  wonder  what  it  would  have  been  like 
to  live  with  the  Lincoln  family  in  early  Kentucky. 
Can  you  see  yourself  helping  Thomas  plow  the 
ground  or  cutting  a  tree  and  hewing  the  logs  for  a 
cabin  wall?  How  would  you  feel  carrying  the  baby 
Abraham  in  your  arms,  knowing  he  would  grow  up 
to  change  the  world?  Just  as  the  Lincoln  family  did, 
you  too  can  search  out  wild  foods,  medicines  and 
useful  plants.  This  is  your  chance  to  dream  -  for  you 
are  about  to  walk  the  land  that  molded  the  man.  Let 
your  every  sense  explore,  for  here  your  mind  and  soul 


can  be  filled  with  the  peace  and  beauty  of  nature. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  early  contacts  with  the  land 
led  to  a  deep  personal  respect  for  the  small,  common- 
place, everyday  aspects  of  life  which  shaped  his 
goals  and  became  the  cornerstone  of  his  ideals  for 
this  country. 

In  this  brief  encounter  with  the  land  Lincoln 
passed  over,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  interact 
with  the  environment  that  so  strongly  shaped  his  life. 
When  you  return  home,  look  around  in  your  environ- 
ment to  see  what  influences  are  shaping  your  life.  In 
leaving  this  spot,  remember  that  the  heritage  that  so 
influenced  Lincoln  and  other  pioneers  is  a  heritage 
worth  preserving  for  the  future  of  all  Americans. 

For  the  safety  of  both  you  and  the  forest  commu- 
nity please: 

Leave  plants  and  animals  undisturbed. 

Stay  on  the  trail. 

Do  not  litter. 


i 
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Kentucky 

Lincoln's 
birthplace  is 
impressive  in 
its  simplicity 

Besides  the  site  in  Hodgenville,  visitors  can- 
see  Knob  Creek  Farm,  where  Lincoln 
lived  as  a  boy. 


PHOTOS  BY  MIKE  TSICHLIS 

The  Memorial  Building  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site  houses  the  log  cabin 
believed  to  be  the  one  in  which  Lincoln  was  bom. 


By  Mike  Tsichlis 

Special  to  the  Post-Dispatch 

.braham  Lincoln  rarely  talked 
1  public  about  his  early  life, 
'hich  he  once  said  could  be 
ondensed  into  a  single  sen- 
dee: "The  short  and  simple 
anals  of  the  poor."  It  was  a  sto- 
l  of  humble  beginnings  tran- 
:ended  by  hard  work  and  fron- 
er  values  that  Lincoln  himself 
oltivated  on  his  way  to  the 
residency  of  the  United  States. 
Lincoln's  story  begins  near 
odgenville,  a  small  town  in 
;ntral  Kentucky  incorporated 
1 1818  at  the  site  of  the  mill  of 
obert  Hodgen,  an  early  settler, 
o  this  day,  descendants  of  the 
iwn's  founders  live  there. 
It  was  several  miles  south  of 
odgen's  Mill  that  Thomas  and 
ancy  Hanks  Lincoln  settled  in 
S08.  Moving  from  nearby  Eliz- 
)ethtown,  the  couple  lived  in  a 
ay  log  cabin  on  348  acres  of 
pcky  farmland  known  as  Sink- 
g  Spring  Farm,  named  for  the 
ream  that  runs  through  the 
•operty  and  provided  the  fami- 
with  water.  The  Lincolns  al- 
ady  had  a  1 -year-old  daugh- 
r,  and  in  two  months  Nancy 
juld  give  birth  to  their  first 
■n. 

While  the  site  of  Lincoln's 
rth  is  a  few  miles  outside 
esent-day  Hodgenville,  the 
wn  has  passionately  em- 
aced  its  famous  son.  Occupy- 
g  a  prominent  place  in  the 
ivn  square  is  a  7-foot  bronze 
Jtue  of  a  mature  Lincoln,  seat- 
in  his  familiar  ponderous 
se.  The  statue  was  created  by 
ulptor  Adolph  Weinmann,  a 
ident  of  Augustus'  St.  Gau- 
ns,  and  dedicated  in  1909  for 
e  centennial  of  Lincoln's 
rth. 

Behind  the  statue  in  the  town 
uare  is  the  Lincoln  Museum. 
;  two-level  exhibit  area  fea- 
res  various  displays  of  Lin- 
In-era  memorabilia.  Most  of 
:  first  floor  is  a  walk-through 
;a  with  authentically  re-cre- 
:d  wax-figure  dioramas  de- 
:ting  12  notable  scenes  from 


the  president's  life,  including 
his  cabin  days  in  Kentucky,  the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  box  at 
Ford's  Theater,  where  he  was 
assassinated.  Tours  take  about 
an  hour  and  are  well  worth  the 
time.  The  cost  of  admission  is 
$3  for  adults  and  $1.50  for  chil- 
dren. 

A  sacred  civic  shrine 

A  few  miles  south  of  Hod- 
genville on  U.S.  Route  31-E  is 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birth- 
place National  Historic  Site, 
where  the  family  lived  for  the 
first  two  years  of  Lincoln's  life. 
Operated  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  visitors  center  is  a 
spartan  affair,  with  a  small  gift 
shop  and  only  a  handful  of  ex- 
hibits. A  film  about  Lincoln's 
Kentucky  years  is  shown  every 
20  minutes  in  a  small  theater. 
Reverently  narrated  by  the  late 
actor  Burgess  Meredith,  the 
video  is  imbued  with  spiritual 
overtones,  reflective  both  of 
Lincoln's  religious  upbringing 
as  well  as  the  almost  messianic 
character  of  the  president 
known  as  the  savior  of  the 
Union. 

Despite  frequent  references 
to  Lincoln's  humble  origins,  the 
site  of  his  birth  is  far  from  mod- 
est. Sitting  majestically  atop  a 
wooded  knoll  is  a  neoclassical 
granite  and  marble  monument 
worthy  of  a  spot  in  the  nation's 
capital.  The  memorial,  built 
with  money  raised  by  a  private 
group  that  included  Mark 
Twain,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
ancj  Samuel  Gompers,  was  com- 
pleted two  years  after  Theodore 
Roosevelt  laid  the  cornerstone 
in  1909. 

Visitors  can  get  to  it  by  as- 
cending 56  steps,  each  repre- 
senting a  year  in  the  president's 
life.  Those  with  small  children 
or  with  disabilities  can  travel 
along  a  gently  sloping  wooden 
ramp  that  stretches  through  a 
forested  area  to  the  back  of  the 
memorial. 

The  memorial  building  encas- 


ABOVE:  The  Lincolns  lived  for  five  years  at  Knob  Creek,  a  few  miles 
outside  of  Hodgenville,  Ky.  This  replica  cabin  was  built  in  1931. 
LEFT:  A  7-foot  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  in  the  town 
square  in  Hodgenville. 


es  a  log  cabin  purported  to  be 
the  one  the  Lincolns  lived  in 
while  at  Sinking  Spring,  al- 
though no  documentation  exists 
to  support  this  claim.  It  is  as 
simple  and  austere  as  the  leg- 
endary tales  of  Lincoln's  origins 
would  lead  one  to  believe. 
Lighting  inside  theTnonument 
is  dim,  so  the  cabin  doesn't  pho- 
tograph well  (flash  cameras  are 
not  allowed),  but  this  doesn't 
stop  a  visitor  steeped  in  Lincoln 
lore  to  take  a  walk  around  the 
tiny  domicile  and  gawk  in  won- 
der. 

Other  attractions  at  the  site 
include  a  short  pathway  to  Sink- 
ing Spring,  as  well  as  a  nearby 
oak  tree  stump  once  used  while 
the  Lincolns  lived  there  to  mark 


the  property  boundary.  A  well- 
stocked,  privately  owned  an- 
tiques and  souvenir  shop  is  situ- 
ated adjacent  to  the  birthplace 
site  and  is  operated  by  a  local 
Lincoln  historian. 

First  memories: 
Knob  Creek 

"My  earliest  recollection," 
Lincoln  once  said,  "is  of  the 
Knob  Creek  Place."  Running 
into  problems  with  the  title  to 
his  land,  in  1811  Thomas  Lin- 
coln moved  his  family  10  miles 
northeast  from  Sinking  Spring 
to  a  230-acre  farm  on  Knob 
Creek,  situated  in  a  picturesque 
valley  surrounded  by  "steep, 
rugged  hills.  It  was  there  that 
young  Abraham  planted  pump- 
kin seeds  with  his  father,  at- 
tended his  first  school  and  wit- 
nessed the  birth  and  untimely 
death  of  his  only  brother  at  the 
age  of  2. 

The  five  years  the  family 
lived  at  Knob  Creek  likely  left 
profound  impressions  on  the  fu- 
ture president.  Although  the 
family  owned  no  slaves  and  be- 


longed to  an  anti-slavery 
church,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  Great  Emancipator  wit- 
nessed the  oppression  of  slav- 
ery for  the  first  time  while  liv- 
ing in  the  area.  It  was  there,  too, 


Getting  there:  Hodgenville  can 
reached  by  taking  Interstate  64  e; 
to  Louisville  and  going  south  for  4 
miles  on  1-65  to  Elizabethtown  . 
(where  there  are  ample  accommo 
dations).  From  there,  go  10  miles 
southeast  on  Route  6 1  to  Hod- 
genville. Both  the  Lincoln  Birthpla 
and  Knob  Creek  sites  are  free  of 
charge. 


that  the  young  boy  had  a  clo 
brush  with  death,  near 
drowning  in  the  farm's  swolli 
creek.  He  was  pulled  to  safe 
by  his  young  friend  and  scho( 
mate,  Austin  Gallahor.  But  Li 
coin's  life  story  moved  on.  Ba 
gered  once  again  by  land-tit 
issues,  the  Lincolns  in  1816  It 
Kentucky  and  settled  in  sout 
ern  Indiana,  where  thejbi 
would  grow  into  manhood."" 
The  Knob  Creek  property  Wi 
acquired  by  the  NationaLPaj 
Service  in  2001  and  is  now-ui 
der  development.  A  small  repl 
ca  cabin  closely  based  on»tf 
type  the  Lincolns  lived  "j 
stands  near  the  roadway,  a 
though  visitors  are  kept  a  goc 
20  feet  away  until  the  structui 
can  be  restored  and  opened  f< 
viewing.  Meanwhile,  visitoi 
are  allowed  to  roam  th 
grounds  of  the  farm  and  take  i 
the  same  natural  scenery  that 
special  6-year-old  boy  did  a 
most  two  centuries  ago. 


>>  House  and  cabin: 
(against  a  background  of 
the  Lincoln  wallpaper, 
counterclockwise  from 
upper  left)  Abraham 
Lincoln,  photographed  in 
Springfield  on  June  3, 
1860;  the  "traditional" 
birthplace  cabin,  before  it', 
enshrinement:  the 
Lincolns'  Springfield  home 
(with  elevations  of  the 
house  along  the  bottom 
border);  a  typical  cam- 
paign image  of  the 
Railsplitter;  Kentucky's 
landmark  Boundary  Oak 


BY   GEOFFREY  JOHNSON 


TRUE 

LINCOLN 

Two  places  that  figured  prominently  in  Abraham  Lincoln  s 

life— his  Kentucky  birthplace  and  the  Springfield  house  in  which  he 
and  his  family  lived  for  17  years— now  loom  large  in  keeping 
his  memory  alive.  One  has  a  history  steeped  in  fraud 
and  hucksterism;  the  other  is  a  model  of  meticulous  renovation 
and  preservation.  Each,  in  its  way,  offers  opportunities  to  connect 
with  the  real  Lincoln— before  he  belonged  to  the  ages 
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"I  am  going  to  make  a  barrel 
of  money  off  the  cabin/' 

boasted  a  Kentucky 
preacher  and  evangelist. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  log  cabin  and  the  unpretentious 
two-story  house  offer  perfect  contrasts  in  the  nature  of 
preservation— the  log  cabin,  so  dubious  and  patched 
together  that  (until  the  National  Park  Senice  started 
owning  up  some  15  years  ago)  it  amounted  to  a  virtual 
fraud  on  the  public;  and  the  house,  a  triumph  of  fas- 
tidious re-creation.  As  the  State  of  Illinois  completes 
its  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  &  Museum— and  as 
the  nation  looks  toward  the  Lincoln  bicentennial  in 
2009— the  two  sites  offer  polar  lessons  in  managing 
public  memorials.  But  the  stories  behind  the  log  cabin 
and  the  frame  house  are  intriguing  in  their  own  right, 
peopled  as  they  are  by  an  entertaining  (if  flawed)  cast 
of  characters— a  slick  Methodist  preacher,  an  altruistic 
but  financially  inept  New  York  restaurateur,  an  overly 
possessive  house  sitter,  and  an  unscrupulous  collector 
of  Lincolniana,  to  name  a  few.  These  are  stories  that 
tap  into  a  resounding  American  affection  for  the  16th 
President,  even  as  they  raise  important  questions 
about  the  puiposes  of  histoiy. 

It  makes  sense  to  begin  in  Kentucky,  where  Lin- 
coln's own  story  began.  "I  was  bom  Feb.  12, 1809 
in  then  Hardin  county  Kentucky,"  he  wrote  in  a 
memorandum  for  the  painter  Thomas  Hicks.  "My  par- 
ents being  dead  and  my  own  memory  not  serving,  I 
know  no  means  of  identifying  the  precise  locality." 
While  that  clearly  established  Kentucky  as  the  state  of 
his  birth,  further  research  (by  the  historian  Louis  A. 
Warren  and  others)  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
three  different  Abraham  Lincolns  were  born  in  Ken- 
tucky on  or  before  February  12, 1809,  and  tw  o  of  those 
Abrahams  had  a  father  named  Thomas.  The  nomadic 
habits  of  the  Tom  Lincoln  who  sired  the  future  President 
made  things  even  more  difficult:  Tom's  first  wife,  Nancy 
Hanks,  bore  three  different  children  in  three  different 
Kentucky  cabins  between  1807  and  about  1811.  When 
people  became  seriously  interested  in  establishing  the 
site,  more  than  80  years  had  passed  since  Lincoln's 
birth;  by  then,  any  dilapidated  old  cabin  in  northwest- 
em  Kentucky  had  become  associated  with  the  martyred 
President.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1926,  Warren  documented 
15  sites  in  three  different  states  that  continued  to  lay 
claim  to  having  "the  log  cabin  of  the  nativity." 

Using  information  supplied  by  Lincoln  and  others, 
historians  did  determine  that  he  had  been  born  in 
Hardin  (now  Lame)  Count)',  Kentucky,  somewhere  on 
Nolin  Creek  south  of  Robert  Hodgen's  mill.  Tom  Lin- 
coln had  bought  the  348-acre  Sinking  Spring  Farm  in 
that  locale  for  about  $200  in  December  1808.  A  cabin 
may  have  already  occupied  the  site,  and  there,  on  a 


»  (Opposite)  A  man,  a  car,  a  book:  The  Wisconsin  journalist  Fred  Holmes  poses  with  his  trusty 
roadster,  The  Pilgrim,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Park  in  Indiana  (known  today  as 
the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial);  the  cover  of  Holmes's  1930  book,  which  chronicled  his 
two-year  journey  through  the  Lincoln  country;  (this  page,  from  top)  a  postcard  image  of  the  sinking 
spring  that  gave  the  Lincoln  birthplace  farm  its  name;  the  discredited  birthplace  cabin,  celebrated 
today  for  its  symbolic  importance;  56  steps— one  for  each  year  of  Lincoln's  life— lead  up  to  the 
marble  and  granite  memorial  that  houses  the  cabin  outside  of  Hodgenville.  Kentucky. 
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cold  Sunday  in  February  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  entered 
the  world. 

Sometime  in  1811,  the  Lincoln  family  moved  ten  miles 
northeast  to  a  farm  on  Knob  Creek.  But  by  examining 
deed  books  from  Hardin  and  Larue  counties,  Warren  es- 
tablished the  various  owners  of  the  ten  acres  surrounding 
the  spring  that  gave  the  Lincoln  farm  its  name.  Tom  Lin- 
coln was  the  eighth  of  25  owners. 

The  birthplace  cabin  was  another  matter.  Following 
Lincoln's  assassination  in  1865,  a  Cincinnati  publisher  sent 
the  artist  John  Rowbotham  to  Kentucky  to  make  a  picture 
of  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm,  and  he  found  no  cabin  on  the 
site.  Richard  Creal,  the  20th  owner  of  the  ten-acre  plot 
identified  by  Warren,  showed  Rowbotham  a  few  rocks  in 
the  middle  of  a  field  of  barley  that  he  claimed  were  rem- 
nants of  the  cabin's  chimney.  At  the  edge  of  the  field  were 
two  old  pear  trees,  which  Creal  said  Tom  Lincoln  had 
planted  as  a  "gateway"  leading  to  his  cabin.  Otherwise, 
there  was  nothing  there. 

During  the  next  30  years,  pilgrims  continued  to 
travel  to  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm.  By  then,  the 
spring  had  become  a  cattle  wallow,  and  the  birth- 
place was  little  more  than  a  briar  patch.  But  in  February 
1894,  the  Louis\ille  Times  announced  plans  to  locate  the 
exact  spot  where  Lincoln  was  born  and  establish  there  a 
national  memorial.  While  nothing  came  of  this  particular 
scheme,  the  Times  article  did  feature  a  sketch  of  a  cabin, 
drawn  from  recollections  of  old  neighbors  of  the  Lincolns. 
This  may  have  suggested  to  a  credulous  public  that  the  ac- 
tual birthplace  still  existed— which  is  where  Alfred  Dennett 
and  James  Bigham  entered  the  picture.  Dennett,  a  New 
Yorker,  had  amassed  a  fortune  with  a  nationwide  chain  of 
lunchrooms.  Deeply  religious,  he  generously  supported  a 
home  for  wayward  women  as  well  as  a  number  of  mission 
organizations.  One  of  his  associates  was  the  Reverend 
James  Bigham,  a  Methodist  preacher  and  evangelist  in 
western  Kentucky.  In  1894,  Bigham  convinced  the  restau- 
rateur that  the  Lincoln  birthplace  would  make  a  good  in- 
vestment. Dennett  bought  110  of  the  Lincoln  farm's  original 
348  acres  (including  the  acreage  around  the  spring)  for 
$3,000,  and  initially  planned  to  build  a  large  hotel  there. 

But  on  August  29,  1895,  the  Larue  County  Herald  re- 
ported that  Harvey  Bigham,  the  preacher's  son,  had  received 
a  telegram  from  Dennett  "instructing  him  to  have  built  at 
once  a  log  cabin  on  the  Lincoln  Farm,  exactly  where  stood 
the  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born,  and  the  cabin  is  to  be 
built  out  of  the  identical  logs  that  were  in  the  original  cabin." 

Within  three  weeks,  the  Bighams  claimed  to  have  com- 
plied with  Dennett's  instructions.  Local  tradition  had  it  that 
Dr.  George  Rodman,  an  admirer  of  Lincolns,  had  visited  the 
President  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  Civil  War.  On  his 
return,  the  story  went,  he  had  bought  the  birthplace  cabin 
and  moved  it  to  his  property  about  a  mile  north  of  its  origi- 
nal location.  (There  was  at  least  one  problem  with  this  ver- 
sion of  history:  It  was  George  Rodman's  brother  Jesse,  a  for- 
mer state  congressman,  who  visited  Lincoln,  in  1864.)  Sub- 
sequent tenants  made  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
original  structure. 


Back  ParJor.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Home,  Spiinqlicld.  Illinois 


»  (From  top)  an  anachronistic  rendering  of  the  Lincolns'  back  parlor;  Lincoln's  Springfield 
home  as  it  appeared  when  Fred  Holmes  saw  it  in  the  late  1920s  (note  the  white  paint,  the 
overgrowth  of  trees,  and  the  flag  and  utility  poles);  the  house  today,  restored  to  look  as  it  did 
in  1860,  when  Lincoln  was  running  for  President 
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"My  parents  being  dead/'  wrote 
Lincoln  of  his  birthplace,  "and 
my  own  memory  not  serving, 
I  know  no  means  of  identifying 
the  precise  locality/' 

This,  then,  was  the  building  Rev.  Bigham  bought  in  1895 
for  $200.  It  was  haphazardly  dismantled,  and  its  central 
portion  returned  to  a  knoll  by  the  old  sunken  spring  and 
fashioned  into  a  one-room  cabin.  No  attention  was  given  to 
returning  the  logs  to  their  original  positions,  and  because 
several  logs  had  rotted  or  been  altered,  some  new  ones  were 
used  in  the  reconstruction.  Still,  using  the  Rodman  story  as 
corroboration,  Bigham  insisted  he  had  resurrected  the  cab- 
in where  Lincoln  was  born.  "Harvey  and  I  are  going  to  make 
a  barrel  of  money  off  the  cabin,"  the  preacher  told  his  friends 
and  colleagues. 

But  Rev.  Bigham's  barrel  was  slow  in  filling.  His  plan  for 
15,000  Civil  War  veterans  to  visit  the  site  in  conjunction 
with  their  1895  Louisville  encampment  collapsed  when  he 
demanded  an  exorbitant  50  cents  per  vet.  Nor  could  Bigham 
persuade  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  make  the  farm  a 
regular  tourist  stop,  and  the  site  languished.  A  typical,  non- 
paying  visitor  was  John  C.  Cutler,  a  Mormon  missionary 
who  made  a  birthplace  "pilgrimage"  in  April  1896,  seven 
months  after  the  cabin  was  erected.  As  he  later  described  it, 
Cutler  set  off  from  Hodgenville  early  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Accompanied  by  a  Mormon  elder,  he  followed  a  meander- 
ing lane  "through  country  characteristic  of  'Old  Kaintuck.' " 
Cows  drank  from  big  ponds,  and  pigs  rooted  in  the  hollows. 
Half  a  mile  into  their  walk,  the  two  men  came  upon  a  colony 
of  former  slaves.  "I  often  go  down  and  drink  out  of  the  spring 
on  the  Lincoln  farm,"  said  a  freedman  named  Albert  Hund- 
ley, "and  I  believe  the  water  tastes  better  than  my  spring  wa- 
ter, 'cause  Lincoln  drank  out  of  it." 

Cutler  found  the  Lincoln  farm  to  be  a  quiet,  rude  piece  of 
land.  A  narrow  path  led  across  a  field  dotted  with  trees,  to- 
ward a  tiny  cabin  set  alone  on  a  slight  rise.  At  a  nearby  frame 
house,  Cutler  met  a  man  named  Brown,  who  was  Dennett's 
tenant.  Like  other  Larue  County  residents,  Brown  was  con- 
temptuous of  the  souvenir  hunters  who  stopped  at  the  farm. 
He  recalled  a  group  of  Easterners  from  the  previous  fall. 
"They  all  picked  up  some  pieces  of  glass  dishes  which  were 
near  the  cabin,  thinking  they  were  getting  parts  of  dishes 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  ate  off,"  said  Brown  scornfully. 
"Instead  they  were  only  carrying  off  remnants  of  dishes 
that  people  before  them  had  thrown  away  after  eating 
their  lunch." 

Finally,  Rev.  Bigham  decided  to  take  the  cabin  directly 
to  the  people.  The  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  was 
scheduled  for  Nashville  in  1897,  and  Bigham,  acting  as  Al- 
fred Dennett's  agent,  contracted  to  deliver  not  only  the  Lin- 
coln cabin,  but  also  the  (similarly  dubious)  cabin  where  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  supposedly  born.  David  Rankin  Barbee,  a 
young  Tennessee  reporter,  confronted  Bigham  on  the  fair's 
midway  and  asked  him  how  he  knew  that  Lincoln  was  born 
in  that  particular  cabin.  "Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin, 


weren't  he?"  replied  Bigham.  "Well,  one  cabin  is  as  good  as  another."  After  the 
Nashville  exposition,  the  cabins  made  several  other  appearances  before  being 
dismantled  and  stored  in  the  basement  of  a  mansion  in  Queens,  New  York. 

Following  some  bad  investments  in  a  California  mining  venture,  Dennett 
became  especially  eager  to  unload  the  Lincoln  farm.  Bigham  unsuccessfully 
lobbied  Congress  to  buy  the  property,  and  a  deal  to  sell  the  site  to  Chicago's 
Saint  Luke  Society  (for  use  as  a  sanitarium  for  recovering  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts)  fell  apart  at  the  last  minute.  In  November  1901,  Dennett  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy, and  his  creditors  went  after  the  farm.  Dennett,  however,  had  secretly 
transferred  the  deed  (and  the  cabin  logs)  to  his  friend  David  Crear,  and  though 
Dennett  had  continued  to  pay  taxes  on  the  farm  and  received  payments  from 
tenants,  the  transfer  to  Crear  was  initially  accepted  as  legal.  Following  the  com- 
pletion of  his  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  1903,  Dennett  broke  down;  he  was  de- 
clared insane  and  committed  to  State  Hospital  in  Stockton,  California. 

At  this  point,  the  Lincoln  farm  might  have  faded  into  obscurity  had  not 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  a  fiery  Chicago  clergyman,  chosen  that  moment  to 
raise  his  voice.  With  his  thick  white  hair,  long  white  beard,  and  fierce 
gaze,  the  Welsh-born  Jones  looked  like  a  biblical  patriarch— or  the  abolitionist 
John  Brown.  A  onetime  Unitarian  minister,  he  preached  brotherhood,  democra- 
cy, and  peace  at  All  Souls  Church,  his  nonsectarian  enclave  at  Oakwood  Boulevard 
and  Langley  Avenue.  Like  many  Civil  War  veterans— he  had  served  three  years  as 
an  artilleryman  with  the  6th  Wisconsin  Battery— Jones  had  a  deep  reverence  for 
Lincoln.  Forty  years  after  the  assassination,  Jones  built  the  $200,000  seven-sto- 
ry building  called  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center  at  700  East  Oakwood  Boulevard. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Jones's  nephew,  was  the  original  architect  for  the  center,  but 
he  and  his  uncle  fought  over  the  design  and  Wright  eventually  resigned  the  job 
(though  the  final  product— which  today  houses  Northeastern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty's Center  for  City  Studies— reveals  Wright's  distinctive  imprint). 

In  1904,  the  year  before  the  center  opened,  Jones,  then  60,  probably  accom- 
panied by  his  31-year-old  son  Richard,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Hodgenville.  He 
found  the  birthplace  a  desolate  site,  and  he  was  appalled  that  someone  might  use 
the  farm  to  turn  a  profit.  When  he  returned  to  Chicago,  he  began  a  campaign  to 
persuade  Congress  to  buy  and  restore  the  property.  Soon  his  son  Richard  had 
picked  up  the  cry,  and  as  managing  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  he  convinced  the 
publisher,  Robert  J.  Collier,  of  the  importance  of  the  birthplace. 

In  1905,  a  judge  decreed  that  Dennett's  transfer  of  the  farm  to  Crear  had 
been  illegal,  and  ordered  the  sale  of  the  farm.  On  a  hot  August  morning  in 
Hodgenville,  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  representing  Collier,  was  one  of  five  serious 
bidders.  A  local  citizen  opened  with  an  offer  of  $1,500,  and  bidding  continued 
in  increments  of  $100  until  a  Louisville  lawyer  bid  $3,500.  Jones  paused  for 
several  seconds  before  finally  going  to  $3,600.  The  auctioneer  called  out,  "One, 
two,  three— sold!"  and  the  farm  became  the  property  of  Collier's  magazine. 

On  February  10, 1906,  three  years  before  the  centenary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
Collier's  announced  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association, 
with  Missouri  governor  Joseph  W.  Folk  as  president,  Collier  as  vice 
president,  and  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  as  secretary.  The  association's  diverse  28- 
member  board  of  trustees  included  Samuel  Clemens,  the  sculptor  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  silver-tongued  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  labor  leader 
Samuel  Gompers,  and  the  muckraking  journalist  Ida  Tarbell.  The  association 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  at  the  birthplace,  and  asked  for  contri- 
butions of  25  cents  or  more  to  erect  a  marble  shrine  on  the  site.  The  Chicago 
Committee  for  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  which  included  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  upped  the  ante  and  solicited  contributions 
ranging  from  $25  to  $1,000. 

In  February  1906,  Collier  bought  the  dismantled  birthplace  cabin  for 
$1,000  from  David  Crear,  and  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  boasted  that  it  had 
"rescued"  both  the  Lincoln  farm  and  the  cabin  "from  (continued  on  page  138) 
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those  who  sought  to  exploit  them  for  private 
gain."  From  a  basement  in  Queens,  the  asso- 
ciation recovered  enough  partially  decayed 
logs  to  make  two  cabins.  Some  logs  were 
marked  with  roman  numerals,  carved  there 
a  decade  earlier  by  the  young  John  M.  Cissel 
prior  to  the  removal  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  to 
Nashville  in  1897-  Other  logs,  numbered 
with  black  paint,  were  likely  remnants  of  the 
Jefferson  Davis  cabin.  In  many  cases  there 
were  no  markings  at  all.  It  seemed  that  the 
logs  from  the  alleged  Lincoln  and  Davis  cab- 
ins had  been  irrevocably  mixed  together. 

In  June  1906,  this  mess  of  rotting  lumber 
was  loaded  onto  a  railroad  flatcar  decorated 
with  bunting  and  pictures  of  Lincoln  and 
ceremoniously  conveyed  from  New  York  to 
Kentucky.  While  the  cabin  traveled  America 
by  rail,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  hired  a 
Hodgenville  law  firm,  Williams  and  Hand- 
ley,  to  collect  affidavits  from  several  longtime 
Larue  County  residents.  Zerelda  Jane  Goff 
had  moved  into  the  county  in  1831,  when  she 
was  11,  and  she  had  played  as  a  child  by  the 
famous  sunken  spring  and  in  two  nearby 
cabins.  This  was  20  years  after  the  Lincolns 
had  left  the  farm,  but,  Goff  told  the  associa- 
tion, "the  history  given  by  the  residents  of 
this  community  at  that  time"  denoted  the 
larger  of  those  cabins  as  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place. Sixty-three-year-old  Lafayette  Wilson, 
a  Civil  War  veteran  and  lifelong  resident  of 
Larue  County,  maintained  that  in  March 
I860  he  had  helped  move  this  larger  cabin  to 
the  farm  where  it  had  eventually  been  un- 
covered by  Rev.  Bigham.  Finally,  John  T. 
Davenport,  who  had  moved  into  the  cabin  in 
1875  when  he  was  28  (and  who  later  sold  the 
remodeled  cabin  to  Bigham),  claimed  "it  was 
known  by  all  the  old  residents  that  these  logs 
were  taken  from  the  Lincoln  cabin  at  the 
spring."  As  with  Goff  s,  however,  Davenport's 
testimony  depended  on  hearsay  evidence: 
He  had  not  arrived  in  Larue  County  until,  at 
the  earliest,  1854. 

Nevertheless,  based  on  the  testimony  of 
Davenport,  Wilson,  and  Goff,  the  firm  of 
Williams  and  Handley  concluded  that  the 
association  had  indeed  acquired  the  cabin 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  born.  "We 
close  the  testimony,"  they  wrote,  "with  the 
submission  of  the  facts  to  the  public,  believ- 
ing that  the  American  people  will  not  be  so 
unreasonable  or  critical  as  to  demand  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  birthplace  of  this 
great  American."  Left  unanswered  was  why, 
in  1831,  anyone  would  have  been  interested 
in  pointing  out  to  the  11-year-old  Zerelda 
Jane  the  crumbling  birthplace  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  who  at  the  time  was  a  struggling 
22-year-old  storekeeper  in  an  unknown  Illi- 
nois backwater.  Nor  was  the  association  dis- 
mayed that  Lafayette  Wilson  claimed  to 
have  moved  the  cabin  in  March  I860,  two 
months  before  Lincoln  was  even  nominated 
for  President,  and  years  before  the  Civil  War 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  by  George  Rod- 
man—a trip  actually  made  by  Jesse  Rod- 
man—that allegedly  occasioned  the  cabin's 
move  in  the  first  place.  What's  more,  Wilson 
had  also  testified  that  many  of  the  original 
logs  had  been  rotten  in  I860,  and  that  he 
had  used  a  number  of  new  logs  when  recon- 
structing the  cabin  after  its  move. 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  also  chose 
to  ignore  the  affidavit  of  John  C.  Creal,  a 
Larue  County  judge  whose  father  had  bought 
the  Sinking  Spring  acreage  about  1867  It  was 
Judge  Creal's  father  who  had  shown  the  artist 
John  Rowbotham  around  the  birthplace  site 
in  1865,  and  Judge  Creal  himself  who  sold 
the  farm  to  Alfred  Dennett  in  1894.  Creal  had 

"In  the  1880s/'  says 
one  National  Park 
Service  historian, 
"context  wasn't  neces- 
sary yet.  People  wanted 
to  see  the  stuff/' 

actually  been  born  on  part  of  the  Lincoln 
farm  in  1836,  and  he  remembered  the  alleged 
Lincoln  birthplace  cabin  as  being  fairly  new 
in  his  youth— in  other  words,  not  a  structure 
that  had  been  erected  around  1809.  Creal  al- 
so testified  that  in  1893,  when  interest  in  the 
Lincoln  birthplace  cabin  had  begun  to  grow, 
his  70-year-old  mother  told  him  to  pay  no 
heed  to  local  gossip,  and  that  the  logs  of  the 
Davenport  cabin  "had  no  connection  whatev- 
er with  the  logs  in  the  original  cabin."  Though 
the  judge  was  16  years  younger  than  Zerelda 
Jane  Goff  (who  was  86  when  she  testified  in 
May  1906),  the  farm  association  discounted 
Creal's  testimony  on  the  basis  of  his  age. 

Meanwhile,  up  across  the  Ohio  River,  in 
Rockport,  Indiana,  lived  Jacob  S.  Brother, 
described  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  "high- 
ly respected  Christian  gentleman,"  and  whose 
wizened  face,  bald  pate,  and  flowing  white 
imperial  bespoke  his  80-plus  years.  Perhaps 
as  early  as  1827,  when  he  was  eight,  but  most 
certainly  from  1835  to  1840,  Brother  had 
lived  on  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm.  Of  greater 
interest,  he  claimed  even  to  have  lived  briefly 


in  the  cabin  where  Lincoln  was  born.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  Brother's  father,  Henry,  built  a 
newer  cabin  for  his  family;  the  old  Lincoln 
cabin  was  torn  down  and,  according  to 
Brother,  its  logs  were  used  for  firewood.  "The 
pictures  we  often  see  of  the  house  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  are  pictures  of  the . . .  house 
built  by  my  father,"  insisted  Brother,  whose 
story  (recounted  in  J.  T.  Hobson's  1909  Foot- 
prints of  Abraham  Lincoln)  would  explain 
why  Judge  Creal  remembered  a  newer  cabin 
by  the  sunken  spring  in  the  1840s. 

To  design  its  Kentucky  shrine,  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  selected 
the  architect  John  Russell  Pope,  a 
New  Yorker  trained  in  Paris  and  Rome  who 
is  best  known  today  for  his  National  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  Pope  planned  a 
classical  temple  made  of  Connecticut  granite 
and  Tennessee  marble,  a  prescient  miniature 
of  Henry  Bacon's  Lincoln  Memorial  that 
would  appear  in  Washington  in  the  1920s. 

On  February  12,  1909,  100  years  to  the 
day  after  Lincoln's  birth,  eager  passengers 
jammed  the  Illinois  Central's  five  special 
trains  to  Hodgenville.  Not  only  was  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  going  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone for  Pope's  marble  temple,  but  the  Lin- 
coln cabin  had  been  hauled  out  of  its  fire- 
proof storeroom  in  Louisville  and  temporari- 
ly re-erected.  At  the  birth  site,  thousands  of 
chilly  pilgrims,  some  with  umbrellas  aloft, 
crowded  around  the  old  wooden  structure, 
and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  grinning  and  resplen- 
dent on  the  barren  Kentucky  hillside,  gaily 
tipped  his  silk  top  hat  to  them  all. 

Following  his  remarks,  Roosevelt  passed 
between  two  rows  of  soldiers  to  the  corner- 
stone, and  there  I.  T.  Montgomery,  purport- 
edly one  of  Jeff  Davis's  former  slaves, 
dropped  a  copy  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation into  a  time  capsule  that  held  several 
other  artifacts.  The  capsule  was  sealed  and 
handed  to  Roosevelt,  who  placed  it  within 
the  cornerstone.  He  then  picked  up  a  silver 
trowel  and  lathered  mortar  on  the  stone.  "He 
was  not  content  with  one  trowelful,"  wrote  a 
reporter  for  the  Larue  County  Herald,  "but 
dashed  on  two  or  three  and  spread  them  out 
something  like  a  stone  mason  does  when 
learning  his  trade."  Mission  accomplished, 
Roosevelt  descended  the  hill,  shook  a  few 
hands,  and  headed  back  to  Washington. 

Two  years  later,  President  William 
Howard  Taft  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the 
completed  memorial.  In  1916,  the  association 
donated  the  110-acre  birthplace  memorial 
(and  a  $50,000  main-  (continued  on  page  145) 
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tenance  fund)  to  the  U.S.  government.  This 
prompted  a  visit  from  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who,  in  a  speech  that  displayed  a 
keen  insight  into  Lincoln's  brooding  person- 
ality, then  chose  to  emphasize  the  symbolic 
importance  of  the  site.  "Is  not  this  an  altar,"  he 
asked,  "upon  which  we  may  forever  keep 
alive  the  vestal  fire  of  democracy,  as  upon  a 
shrine  at  which  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
sacred  hopes  of  mankind  may  from  age  to 
age  be  rekindled?" 

In  1939,  the  National  Park  Service,  which 
had  assumed  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
farm  from  the  War  Department  in  1933,  be- 
latedly started  to  look  into  the  farm's  history. 
A  1941  brochure  acknowledged  that  it  was 
"impossible"  to  confirm  the  cabin's  authen- 
ticity. Nevertheless,  visitors  to  the  memorial 
were  told  they  were  seeing  the  "traditional" 
birthplace  cabin. 

Concerned  that  the  park  service  had 
done  no  more  than  "gloss  over  [the 
cabin's]  questionable  origin,"  Roy 
Hays,  an  insurance  investigator  from  Grosse 
Pointe,  Michigan,  conducted  his  own  investi- 
gation. Writing  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Quarterly  in  1948,  Hays— the  unsung  hero  of 
the  Hodgenville  saga— carefully  reviewed  all 
the  available  evidence  and  concluded  that  the 
cabin  was  not  authentic.  Only  after  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  Hays's  conclusions  on 
its  front  page  did  the  National  Park  Service 
begin  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  cabin.  In 
1949,  Benjamin  H.  Davis,  a  historical  aide  at 
the  Hodgenville  park,  reviewed  all  the  avail- 
able information  and  concluded,  "The  evi- 
dence against  the  cabin's  supporting  tradition 
is  overwhelming." 

Further  reports  followed.  In  1968,  Gloria 
Peterson  of  the  park  service's  division  of  his- 
tory blamed  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
for  any  confusion  about  the  origins  of  the 
cabin,  whose  "doubtful  authenticity"  she  ac- 
knowledged. (She  also  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.  government  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  "patriotic  fulfillment.")  But  in  1986, 
when  I  first  visited  Hodgenville,  a  sign  next 
to  the  cabin  read:  "While  lacking  absolute 
proof,  oral  tradition  and  available  documen- 
tation support  the  belief  that  this  cabin  has 
been  reconstructed  with  some  of  the  original 
logs  on  or  very  near  the  birth  site."  Two  years 
later  the  sign  was  gone,  but  a  ranger  assured 
me  that  "some  of  the  logs  are  believed  to  be 
original"— a  notion  that  has  since  been  em- 
phatically disproved  by  Henri  Grissino- 
Mayer,  a  dendrochronologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  who  recently  took  some 


samples  from  the  logs  and  concluded  none 
of  them  were  old  enough  to  have  been  used 
to  build  a  cabin  early  in  the  19th  century. 

Today,  rangers  at  the  site  emphasize  the 
cabin's  "symbolic"  importance— while  leav- 
ing no  doubt  that  it  is  not  the  cabin  where 
Lincoln  was  born.  "I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
park  is  to  perpetuate  Lincoln's  memory,"  said 
Jennie  Jones,  a  park  ranger,  when  we  spoke 
last  May.  "And  some  people— especially  old- 
er people— do  have  an  emotional  response. 
Some  of  them  even  tear  up."  So  it  seems  that, 
after  56  years,  the  park  service  is  finally  fol- 
lowing Roy  Hays's  benign  conclusion:  "Al- 
though the  cabin  is  merely  legendary,  still  it 
is  symbolic  of  Lincoln's  humble  origin,  and 
to  know  the  facts  about  it  need  not  detract 
from  the  pleasure  of  those  who  visit  the 
beautiful  park  where  it  is  enshrined." 

Indeed,  the  park's  beauty  may  be  its  great- 
est charm.  Encountered  in  early  morning,  its 

"If  this  is  the  color 
that  Mary  and  Abe  had 

the  house  painted/' 
insists  the  home's  super- 
intendent, "then  we 
should  honor  that." 

well-groomed  lawns  and  tall,  full-leafed  oaks 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  Inside  the  visitor  cen- 
ter, where  a  short  film  narrated  by  the  late 
Burgess  Meredith  tells  about  the  Lincolns' 
Kentucky  years,  a  number  of  artifacts  sit  be- 
hind glass:  Tom  and  Nancy  Lincoln's  mar- 
riage bond,  their  Neufchatel  Bible,  a  survey 
of  their  farm.  Outside  the  center,  the  Memo- 
rial Building  beckons.  Inside  the  marble 
hall,  the  cabin  sits  behind  a  chain  enclosure. 
The  tiny  structure— its  single  room,  which 
visitors  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  has  an  area 
of  little  more  than  200  square  feet— has  on- 
ly one  door  and  one  small  window.  At  one 
end  there  is  a  crude  (and  potentially  haz- 
ardous) "cat  and  clay"  chimney  built  with 
logs  and  mud.  Near  the  Memorial  Building, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  sunken  spring  still 
spills  forth  clear  water.  Taxed  by  time, 
weather,  insects,  and  disease,  the  once 
magnificent  Boundary  Oak,  which  had  so 
delighted  Fred  Holmes,  died  in  1976,  and 
its  rotting  remains  were  finally  cut  down 
ten  years  later. 

Yet,  though  the  cabin  is  a  fraud,  the  Lin- 
coln legend  remains  irresistible.  From  every 
state  in  the  Union  people  pour  in,  driving 
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battered  yellow  school  buses  and  oversize 
SUVs  past  fields  of  corn,  soybeans,  and  to- 
bacco—pilgrims all,  motoring  toward  an 
American  Bethlehem. 

And  now  back  to  the  itinerant  Madi- 
son journalist  Fred  Holmes.  "For 
months,"  he  wrote  around  1930,  "I 
had  planned  by  day  and  dreamed  by  night 
what  a  consummation  of  longing  would 
come  from  a  visit  to  Springfield,  Illinois — 
Lincoln's  manhood  home.  One  would  pass 
over  the  ground  that  history  had  marked  for 
its  own;  would  feel  the  throb  that  comes  from 
meeting  a  friend  long  known  but  never  met." 

When  he  finally  did  steer  The  Pilgrim 
down  from  Wisconsin  and  into  the  capital  of 
Illinois,  Holmes  responded  like  a  fervent 
lover.  "It  was  dark,"  he  wrote  of  his  arrival, 
"and  the  mists  of  spring  hung  in  circles  of 
yellow  gossamer  around  the  buzzing  street 
lights.  I  must  go  out  and  walk  the  damp 
streets  and  alleys;  survey  the  buildings  and 
scan  the  threatening  March  sky."  Then,  as 
now,  Springfield  contained  many  Lincoln 
sites,  including  his  law  office  and  tomb,  but 
the  most  venerable  was  the  house  where 
Lincoln  had  lived  for  17  years. 

But  rather  than  rush  to  the  home,  Holmes 
prolonged  his  rapture  into  the  following  day, 
rambling  the  streets  Lincoln  had  trod  and 
eating  lunch  before  visiting  the  house.  Out- 
side he  found  a  long  line  of  automobiles  and 
a  crowd  of  "pilgrims"  waiting  for  the  house 
to  open.  Finally,  "through  the  trees  just 
swelling  into  bud,"  he  laid  eyes  on  his  desti- 
nation: an  "unadorned,  white,  green-blind- 
ed, two-story  frame  building,  crowding  the 
corner  of  an  ordinary  city  lot."  Holmes  en- 
tered the  home  and  spoke  with  its  custodian, 
Virginia  Stuart  Brown.  And  then,  as  other 
visitors  came  and  went,  he  settled  into  a 
chair  and  studied  the  furniture,  the  "pioneer 
architecture,"  the  mementos  hung  on  the 
wall.  "Nearly  a  score  of  windows,  symmetri- 
cally arranged,  admit  the  sunlight  and 
breeze,  making  of  this  shrine  a  haven  where 
one  longs  to  linger  in  memory  with  the  ten- 
der associations  of  the  distinguished  past." 

Sated,  the  journalist  emerged  from  his 
reverie  and  departed  the  house,  returning  to 
a  "world  of  commonplace  activities."  And 
there  we  leave  Fred  Holmes  as  (in  his  own 
phrase)  "time  drops  the  curtain." 

Curtain  up.  More  than  70  years  have 
passed  since  Holmes  published 
Abraham  Lincoln  Traveled  This 
Way,  the  record  of  his  two-year  pilgrimage, 
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yet  Springfield  remains  the  mecca  of  all 
things  Lincoln  and  the  two-story  frame 
house  its  most  hallowed  shrine.  But  visitors 
to  the  home  today  will  confront  a  scene  dif- 
ferent from  what  Holmes  saw.  To  begin  with, 
they  must  park  their  cars  two  blocks  away, 
since  no  automobile  traffic  is  allowed  on  that 
particular  stretch  of  Eighth  Street.  And  as 
they  approach  the  home,  no  dense  foliage 
obscures  the  view. 

The  chief  difference,  however,  is  the  color 
of  the  house.  Dark  green  shutters  still  frame 
the  neatly  aligned  windows,  but  the  house  is 
no  longer  white;  it  is  a  rich,  soft  brown— and 
therein  lies  a  story  that  demonstrates  the 
stark  difference  between  the  presentation  of 
the  home  and  the  birthplace  cabin.  When 
Lincoln  bought  the  house  in  1844,  it  was  a 
one-and-a-half-story  white  cottage,  but  it 
seems  that  by  1848  he  had  painted  it  a  shade 
of  brown.  At  some  time,  probably  in  the  ear- 
ly 20th  century,  the  house  was  painted 
white,  and  it  remained  that  color  until  1952. 
In  that  year  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln 
Home  Advisory  Committee  (a  panel  assem- 
bled by  Illinois  governor  Adlai  Stevenson) 
concluded  that  the  house  had  indeed  been 
brown  in  I860.  Plans  were  made  to  repaint 
the  house,  which  gave  rise  to  an  abstract  but 
essential  question:  What  color  is  brown? 

Researchers  were  hampered  in  their  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  exact  color  by  the  lack 
of  definitive  paint  samples  from  the  house 
that  could  be  ascribed  to  Lincoln's  day.  The 
many  descriptions  of  the  house  that  ap- 
peared in  the  national  newspapers  after  the 
future  Presidents  May  I860  nomination  dif- 
fered too  much  to  be  dependable.  The  exteri- 
or was  variously  called  "plain  brown,"  "stone 
color,"  "gray  or  drab  colored,"  and  "a  most 
beautiful  dirty  clay  color." 

Further  complicating  the  problem  was 
the  outrage  expressed  by  many  Springfield 
residents,  chiefly  Virginia  Brown,  the  house's 
custodian  since  1924.  Brown  argued  that  not 
only  had  the  house  been  white  during  at 
least  part  of  Lincoln's  residency,  but  white 
was  a  more  pleasing— and  the  more  tradi- 
tionally accepted— color.  The  disputing  fac- 
tions finally  met  at  the  house  on  August  20, 
1952,  and  they  watched  as  a  handyman 
scraped  off  about  ten  layers  of  white  paint  to 
reveal  several  layers  of  brown.  Miss  Brown 
resisted  this  evidence,  insisting  the  exam- 
ined portion  of  the  house  dated  only  to  the 
1880s,  but  the  advisory  committee  resolved 
to  go  ahead  and  paint  the  house  a  color 
known  as  Quaker  brown,  which  it  defined  as 
"just  about  the  shade"  of  the  suit  worn  that 


day  by  the  site  superintendent,  Ray  Hubbs. 

On  November  7, 1952,  the  day  the  house 
was  to  be  painted,  the  same  group  reassem- 
bled at  the  site  and  watched  as  the  color  was 
mixed  by  the  painters.  "Keep  it  lighter,  keep 
it  lighter,"  Brown  exhorted,  as  the  committee 
stood  by,  silent.  Finally,  when  the  color  of  the 
paint  seemed  the  approximate  color  of 
Hubbs's  suit,  Brown  voiced  her  approval.  "I 
think  it's  going  to  look  nice,"  she  said.  Never- 
theless, she  angrily  resigned  the  following 
May,  displeased  with  the  color  of  the  paint 
and  with  other  changes  to  the  house. 

Subsequent  investigations,  however,  re- 
vealed that  Brown's  displeasure  was  mis- 
placed. Just  a  year  after  her  resignation, 
James  Hickey,  then  curator  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library's  Lincoln  collection, 
discovered  a  sample  of  paint  that  could  be 
dated  to  the  short  period  of  time— between 
1856  and  1857— when  the  front  of  the  house 
had  been  raised  to  two  stories,  but  the  back 
was  still  only  a  story  and  a  half.  When  the 
back  was  raised  in  1857,  part  of  the  east  eave, 
raised  and  painted  in  1856,  was  concealed 
and  preserved— and  it  had  been  painted 
Quaker  brown.  Even  better  examples  sur- 
faced during  a  thorough  restoration  in  the 
late  1980s,  when  workers  tore  apart  and 
then  scrupulously  reassembled  the  house. 
Thanks  to  some  persistent  detective  work, 
and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  that 
was  revealed,  history  had  won  out. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  obsessive  behav- 
ior raises  some  questions:  Was  it  re- 
ally essential  the  house  be  painted 
that  precise  shade  of  brown?  Would  the  ex- 
perience of  casual  visitors  have  suffered  had 
they  encountered  a  house  painted,  say,  um- 
ber or  fawn?  Having  pondered  such  matters 
in  the  past,  Richard  Lusardi,  the  National 
Park  Service's  superintendent  for  the  Lin- 
coln home  (as  well  as  its  maintenance  chief 
during  the  1980s  restoration),  has  a  ready 
answer.  "Whether  or  not  the  house  was 
painted  brown  or  pink  or  purple,"  he  says,  "if 
we  have  the  documentation  that  says  this  is 
the  color  that  Mary  and  Abe  had  the  build- 
ing painted,  then  we  should  honor  that. 
Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  al- 
though we  may  not  agree  with  the  color 
that's  on  there,  it's  the  color  of  choice  that 
they  made.  It  was  their  choice." 

When  it  comes  to  the  Lincoln  home, 
Lusardi  is  not  alone  in  his  insistence  on  his- 
torical accuracy.  Almost  from  the  moment 
Lincoln  left  for  Washington  in  February 
1861,  people  have  recognized  the  significance 
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of  the  home,  and  they— Lincoln's  son  Robert 
among  them— have  insisted  that,  wherever 
possible,  history  should  always  trump  aes- 
thetics, tradition,  or  personal  preference. 
Fortunately,  scores  of  contemporary  illustra- 
tions, photographs,  and  written  descriptions 
make  that  task  a  little  easier.  Additionally,  the 
park  services  work  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
home's  well-established  pedigree. 

When  Elijah  lies,  the  son  of  a  Kentucky 
sheriff,  visited  Illinois  in  1821,  he  liked  the 
territory  around  the  Sangamon  River  so 
much  he  resolved  to  stay.  On  April  15, 1824, 
after  the  General  Land  Office  officially  of- 
fered property  for  sale,  lies  bought  an  80- 
acre  tract  at  $1.25  an  acre.  Over  the  next 
decade  he  acquired  more  land,  and  in  1836 
the  "Elijah  lies  Addition"  was  incorporated 
into  the  growing  town  of  Springfield. 

The  annexation  enhanced  the  value  of 
Iles's  land,  and  in  1837  he  began  selling  off 
portions  of  his  property.  The  lot  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  eventual- 
ly passed  to  Rev.  Charles  Dresser,  a  Brown 
University  graduate  who  had  left  his  Episco- 
palian ministry  in  Virginia  because  of  his  op- 
position to  slavery.  Dresser  acquired  the 
Springfield  lot  in  1839,  and  that  May,  two 
carpenters  originally  from  New  Hamp- 
shire—John Eaton  and  his  son,  Page— built 
Dresser  a  cottage  in  the  Greek  Revival  style 
out  of  oak,  black  walnut,  and  hickory.  (His- 
torians once  thought  that  Dresser's  brother 
Henry,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  may  have 
helped  design  the  house— a  notion  laid  to 
rest  by  Wayne  C.  Temple  in  his  1984  book, 
By  Square  and  Compasses:  The  Building  of 
Lincoln 's  Home  and  Its  Saga.) 

In  July  1841,  eager  to  erase  some  debts, 
Dresser  put  his  home  up  for  sale.  Mean- 
while, as  he  awaited  a  buyer,  Dresser,  the 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
presided  at  the  November  1842  marriage  of 
a  local  lawyer  and  legislator,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  Mary  Todd,  a  vivacious  belle  from 
one  of  the  leading  families  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  The  Lincolns  took  up  residence, 
for  $4  a  week,  in  Springfield's  Globe  Tavern, 
and  there,  on  August  1,  1843,  Mary  bore 
Abraham  a  son,  Robert.  The  family  needed  a 
home  of  their  own,  and  in  the  spring  of 1844, 
Dresser  sold  his  house  and  lot  to  Lincoln  for 
$1,200  and  a  lot  in  the  town's  business  dis- 
trict (owned  by  Lincoln)  valued  at  $300. 

Lincoln  lived  in  his  Springfield  home  for 
nearly  17  years.  Three  of  his  sons— Edward, 
William,  and  Thomas  (called  Tad)— were 
born  in  the  house,  and  Eddie  died  there  in 
1850,  one  month  short  of  his  fourth  birthday. 
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As  the  family  grew,  so  did  the  house,  the  chief 
renovations  coming  in  the  1850s  when  it  was 
raised  to  two  stories. 

When  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  he 
decided  to  rent  the  home,  perhaps  anticipat- 
ing a  return  to  Springfield  after  his  term  of 
office.  Except  for  what  they  took  with  them 
to  Washington,  the  family  sold  most  of  their 
furnishings.  After  Lincoln's  departure,  Lu- 
cian  Tilton,  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  leased  the  home— which  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  Springfield  agent— for  $350 
a  year.  In  1869  Tilton  moved  to  Chicago,  tak- 
ing with  him  some  of  the  Lincoln  furnish- 
ings he  had  bought  in  1861;  these  were  de- 
stroyed in  1871  when  Tilton's  Ontario  Street 
home  was  consumed  by  the  Chicago  Fire. 
George  Harlow,  Illinois'  secretary  of  state, 
followed  Tilton  as  tenant,  but  in  1877,  having 
failed  to  persuade  Robert  Lincoln  to  sell  him 
the  home,  Harlow  moved  out  and  evenually 
ended  up  in  Chicago.  The  next  tenant,  a 
butcher  and  sewing  machine  salesman 
named  Jacob  Akard,  briefly  ran  a  boarding 
house  out  of  the  home  before  Gustav  Wend- 
landt,  a  local  doctor  known  as  the  "Flying 
Dutchman,"  leased  it  for  three  years. 

In  1883,  after  Wendlandt  moved  his 
family  to  southern  Illinois,  Osborn 
Hamiline  Ingham  Oldroyd  took  up  res- 
idency in  the  now  dilapidated  house,  paying  a 
monthly  rent  of  $25.  An  Ohio  native  (as  the 
initials  of  his  name  clearly  attest),  Oldroyd 
had  seen  three  years  of  hard  fighting  during 
the  Civil  War.  Around  1873  he  moved  to 
Springfield,  where  he  married  and  began  to 
manufacture  broom  handles,  table  legs,  and 
other  woodenware.  After  that  business 
failed,  he  tried  bookkeeping  and  ran  an  ice- 
cream parlor  with  his  brothers-in-law. 

Oldroyd  had  begun  collecting  Lincoln 
memorabilia  in  I860,  and  shortly  before 
moving  into  the  Lincoln  home,  he  published 
a  599-page  "memorial  album"  that  paired 
the  former  President's  speeches  and  writings 
with  reminiscences  from  some  of  his  oldest 
friends.  (Late  in  life  he  would  have  a  minor 
bestseller  with  a  book  about  the  Lincoln  as- 
sassination.) Despite  his  scholarly  inclina- 
tions, some  historians  regard  Oldroyd  as  an 
opportunist,  or  worse.  In  a  1988  conversa- 
tion with  me,  Francis  Krupka,  who  at  the 
time  was  the  park  services  historical  archi- 
tect assisting  in  a  major  restoration  of  the 
Lincoln  home,  characterized  him  as  some- 
thing of  a  "charlatan."  (Krupka  died  in  1999.) 
"Oldroyd  had  a  knack  for  'acquiring'  pieces 
of  the  Lincoln  home  and  selling  them  as 


relics.  All  kinds  of  stuff  found  its  way  into  his 
collection:  pieces  of  carpet,  furniture,  the 
kitchen  stove.  Realistically,  a  lot  of  this  stuff 
was  most  probably  legitimately  acquired, 
but  some  of  it  was  acquired  through  margin- 
ally false  pretenses." 

Once  he  moved  into  the  home,  Oldroyd 
removed  the  folding  doors  that  separated  the 
front  and  back  parlors,  and  there  he  opened 
his  "Lincoln  Museum"  on  April  14, 1884,  the 
19th  anniversary  of  the  assassination.  He  of- 
fered for  sale  views  of  the  crowded  parlor 
overflowing  with  his  treasures,  as  well  as 
pieces  of  wood  and  other  souvenirs  from  the 
house  and  yard.  Despite  the  income  from 
these  sales— and  from  a  Springfield  book- 
store he  opened  in  1885— Oldroyd  stopped 
paying  his  rent,  prompting  Robert  Lincoln  to 
describe  his  current  tenant  as  a  "deadbeat." 

Confronted  with  rising  maintenance 
costs,  Robert  began  exploring  the  possibility 
of  bequeathing  the  house  to  a  public  trust. 
Finally,  in  1887,  a  board  of  trustees  consist- 
ing of  the  governor  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials was  created,  and  the  deed  to  the  home 
was  transferred  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  Old- 
royd remained  on  as  custodian— at  an  annu- 
al salary  of  $1,000— after  promising  to  be- 
queath the  2,000  artifacts  in  his  museum  to 
the  state  upon  his  death. 

As  time  passed,  the  interior  of  the 
home  began  to  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  antique  shop,  which  dis- 
mayed Robert  and  others.  But  looking  back, 
Timothy  Townsend,  a  park  service  historian 
who  wrote  his  master's  thesis  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  neighborhood,  can  under- 
stand why  Oldroyd's  odd  collection  appealed 
to  visitors.  "Today,  people  want  us  to  put  the 
man  [Lincoln]  in  context,"  says  Townsend. 
"But  in  the  1880s,  context  wasn't  necessaryyet. 
People  wanted  to  see  the  stuff!' 

Early  in  1893,  the  board  of  trustees  ter- 
minated Oldroyd,  but  his  collection  never 
did  become  state  property.  Instead,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  federal  government,  Oldroyd 
took  his  collection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
installed  it  in  the  Petersen  House,  the  board- 
ing house  across  the  street  from  Ford's  Thea- 
tre where  Lincoln  had  died.  In  1926,  four 
years  before  Oldroyd's  death,  the  govern- 
ment paid  $50,000  for  the  collection,  which 
by  then  included  rare  books,  photographs, 
sculptures,  mementos,  and  a  few  Lincoln 
furnishings.  Today,  some  of  Oldroyd's  arti- 
facts have  been  incorporated  into  a  display 
at  Ford's  Theatre,  while  other  pieces,  such  as 
the  Lincolns'  kitchen  stove,  have  slowly  found 
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their  way  back  to  the  Springfield  house. 

Following  Oldroyd's  departure,  the  state 
appointed  Herman  Hofferkamp,  a  disabled 
Civil  War  veteran,  as  custodian.  In  1897, 
Robert  Lincoln's  cousin  Albert  Edwards  re- 
placed Hofferkamp,  and  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, the  job  remained  in  the  family.  When 
Edwards  died  in  1915,  he  was  replaced  by  his 
wife,  Josephine;  when  she  died  in  1918,  her 
daughter,  Mary  Edwards  Brown,  took  over, 
and  upon  her  resignation  in  1924,  she  was 
succeeded  by  Virginia  Stuart  Brown,  who  was 
no  relation.  Though  there  would  be  subse- 
quent custodians,  Virginia  Brown  was  the 
last  to  actually  live  in  the  house.  She  moved 
out  in  1952  following  the  decision  to  open 
the  second  floor  to  the  public,  and  she  re- 
signed in  1953. 

Meanwhile,  the  board  of  trustees  that 
had  supervised  the  Lincoln  Homestead  since 
1887  had  been  abolished  in  1917  and  the 
home  transferred  to  Illinois'  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings.  The  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association  of  Springfield  acquired 
more  period  furnishings,  and  the  interior  of 
the  home  was  arranged  according  to  sketches 
made  in  I860  by  an  artist  for  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated Weekly.  The  state  conducted  another 
major  overhaul  in  the  1950s  (which  impelled 
Virginia  Brown's  departure).  Finally,  on  Au- 
gust 18, 1971,  at  a  ceremony  in  the  Old  State 
Capitol,  President  Richard  Nixon  signed  leg- 
islation creating  the  Lincoln  Home  National 
Historic  Site,  and  the  following  year  the 
home  was  transferred  from  the  state  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Park  service  historians  conducted  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  house 
and  its  history  and  produced  a  re- 
port that  would  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
restoration  that  was  completed  in  1988.  As 
part  of  its  investigation,  the  park  service  re- 
moved every  board  in  the  house,  and  it 
looked  closely  at  most  of  the  interior  walls. 
Not  only  did  this  examination  reveal  new 
facts  about  the  home's  history;  it  also  uncov- 
ered significant  amounts  of  structural  dete- 
rioration, the  most  serious  caused  by  ter- 
mites, which  had  been  a  problem  for  years. 
In  1952  a  minor  controversy  flared  when  a 
Springfield  labor  leader— backed  up  by  the 
contractor  hired  to  repair  the  home— ac- 
cused the  state  of  allowing  termites  to  "chew 
away"  at  the  venerable  shrine,  and  then  cov- 
ering up  the  damage  with  paint.  A  local  ex- 
terminator quieted  the  furor  with  assur- 
ances that  he  had  long  ago  rid  the  home  of 
termites  and  powder  beetles,  and  the  1954 
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restoration  made  some  inroads  against  the 
damage  they  had  left  behind. 

Two  decades  later,  an  appraisal  of  the 
house  revealed  that  the  termites  were  indeed 
long  gone,  but  the  severe  damage  they  had 
inflicted  remained.  The  home's  northeast 
corner  post  was  diagnosed  as  critical,  as  was 
the  oak  sill  beam  that  lay  on  top  of  the  brick 
foundation  and  supported  much  of  the  east 
wing.  Workmen  eventually  removed  the 
beam,  which  by  then  was  essentially  little 
more  than  a  hollow  tube,  and  installed  a  re- 
placement in  pieces  as  the  restoration 
moved  along.  To  guide  future  historians,  all 
new  materials  were  stamped  with  the  year 
they  were  put  in  place. 

Besides  finding  termite  damage,  the  park 
service  discovered  that  many  of  the  nail  con- 
nections had  moved  out  of  alignment.  The 
home's  frame  was  drawn  back  into  its  correct 
position,  its  members  were  secured  with  steel 
bolts,  and  then  the  original  nails— which,  with 
the  presence  of  the  bolts,  were  superfluous— 
were  carefully  reinserted  into  the  precise 
holes  from  which  they  had  been  removed. 

History  was  served  in  other  ways,  as  in  the 
replacement  of  the  Lincoln  elm.  In  the  early 
1840s— probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lin- 
colns'  residency— someone  had  planted  an 
elm  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lot.  Though 
Mary  Lincoln  was  most  solicitous  toward  it- 
she  chopped  down  another  tree  so  that  the 
elm  would  have  more  sunlight  and  more 
room  for  its  roots— the  tree  seems  never  to 
have  fared  well.  (In  fact,  historians  have  as- 
cribed dates  to  photos  of  the  home  based  on 
the  dwindling  size  of  the  elm.)  In  1905,  the 
dead  tree  was  removed,  and  in  the  ensuing 
years,  other  trees  were  planted  to  take  its 
place.  In  photos  from  the  1920s,  the  house  is 
nearly  invisible  because  of  the  overgrowth. 

While  working  on  the  1980s  restoration  of 
the  house,  Fran  Krupka  read  about  a  disease- 
resistant  elm  developed  by  the  Morton  Ar- 
boretum in  Lisle,  Illinois.  He  visited  the  ar- 
boretum, inspected  the  tree,  and  decided  it 
was  an  attractive  and  suitable  substitute  for 
the  Lincoln  elm.  It  had— as  the  Morton  Ar- 
boretum dendrologist  George  Ware  put  it  at 
the  time— "the  elm  gestalt,"  and  the  park  ser- 
vice commissioned  one  for  the  home.  That 
particular  species,  one  of  several  hybrids  de- 
veloped by  Ware,  was  a  cross  between  a 
Japanese  elm  and  a  rare  Wilson  elm  out  of 
the  mountains  of  Szechwan  in  China's  interi- 
or. Not  only  was  it  resistant  to  Dutch  elm 
disease;  it  even  flourished  in  urban  environ- 
ments—to such  an  extent  that  the  park  ser- 
vice has  since  replaced  that  first  hybrid  elm 


several  times  so  as  to  ensure  having  the  same 
size  tree  as  adorned  the  lot  in  I860. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
Lincoln  wallpaper.  During  an  early 
restoration  of  Lincoln's  bedroom, 
the  remaining  sample  of  the  room's  original 
wallpaper  was  shellacked  as  a  preservative 
measure.  "Someone  took  a  formaldehyde- 
based  chemical  to  kill  the  insects  in  the 
paper,  but  as  time  went  on  it  discolored  the 
paper,"  says  the  site  superintendent,  Richard 
Lusardi.  "So  instead  of  having  a  bright,  lively 
paper  up  there,  you  had  a  dull  brownish  pa- 
per. We  found  that  this  process  could  not  be 
reversed."  Fortunately,  some  of  the  original 
paper  was  found  under  the  darkened  pa- 
per—which Lusardi  claims  is  "just  short  of 
being  a  miracle"— and  the  wallpaper  in  the 
couple's  bedrooms  was  exactly  reproduced. 
Unlike  dingy  earlier  reproductions,  the  cur- 
rent paper  is  shockingly  bright,  with  blue 
and  tan  garlands  cavorting  beneath  a  color- 
ful border  trim. 

Except  for  the  parents'  bedrooms,  the 
parlors,  and  the  dining  room,  the  original 
patterns  of  other  wallpaper  throughout  the 
house  are  unknown.  Park  historians  at- 
tempted to  deduce  what  the  Lincoln  family 
might  have  chosen  and  then  selected  avail- 
able wallpaper  that  reproduced  patterns 
dating  from  the  1840s  and  1850s.  Generally, 
lively  and  colorful  patterns  have  been  chosen 
and  paired  with  dramatically  colored  border 
papers  that  run  along  the  tops  of  the  walls. 
The  most  subdued  wallpaper  is  in  the  boys' 
bedroom;  from  a  distance,  it  looks  like  a  coat 
of  off-white  paint.  Today  many  original  Lin- 
coln pieces  furnish  the  home;  in  Lincoln's 
bedroom  (he  and  Mary  had  separate  though 
adjoining  bedrooms),  his  small  writing  desk 
sits  in  the  corner,  while  his  shaving  mirror 
hangs  on  the  wall  at  a  height  appropriate  to 
his  six-foot-four  stature. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  house  essen- 
tially completed  to  the  specifications  of  the 
1970  master  plan,  Lusardi  does  not  expect 
another  major  overhaul  for  at  least  another 
75  years.  There  are  some  modern-day  prob- 
lems—such as  parking— to  be  resolved,  but 
for  the  time  being,  Lusardi  puts  the  empha- 
sis on  what  he  calls  "perpetual  care."  "The 
key  factor,"  he  says,  "is  a  good  maintenance 
program.  Everything  has  a  life  expectancy. 
You  get  20  or  30  years  from  a  roof,  and  after 
it  wears  out,  you  put  a  new  roof  on.  Paint  is 
the  same  way.  It  has  a  life  expectancy.  Many 
people  aren't  used  to  thinking  this  way.  But 
Michelangelos  and  Rembrandts  are  restored 
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TRUE  LINCOLN 

by  art  conservators,  and  sometimes  there  are 
more  infills  and  things  like  that  than  is  left  of 
the  original  picture." 

Lusardi  and  his  colleagues  are  also  work- 
ing on  restoring  the  house  s  lot.  They  hope  to 
modify  or  replace  the  newer  outbuildings  so 
as  to  more  closely  resemble  the  Lincoln  barn 
and  woodshed  Qikely  torn  down  during  Old- 
royd's  tenancy).  The  backyard  privy— an 
original  1847  model  that  was  moved  to  the 
site  in  1954— will  remain,  since  it  is  a  good 
facsimile  of  the  original  Lincoln  privy  and  is 
in  the  correct  location.  In  addition,  the  park 
service  hopes  to  completely  restore  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood.  In  the  late  19th 
century,  a  house  to  the  north  of  the  Lincoln 
home  was  torn  down,  and  now  it  appears  as 
if  the  Lincolns  did  not  have  any  close  neigh- 
bors. The  park  service  hopes  eventually  to 
rebuild  that  house  and  another,  but  the 
preservation  of  the  14  existing  homes,  now 
under  way,  will  take  precedence. 

So  what  are  we  to  make  of  these  con- 
trasting structures— the  phony  cabin 
and  the  meticulously  reconstructed 
house?  Eighteen  years  ago,  as  I  prepared  to 
make  my  first  Fred  Holmes-like  tour  of  the 
Lincoln  country,  I  spoke  with  Thomas 
Schwartz.  Today  Schwartz  is  the  official  his- 
torian of  Illinois,  but  back  then  he  was  the 
keeper  of  the  state's  priceless  collection  of 
Lincoln  papers  and  artifacts.  I  talked  to 
Schwartz  about  my  long  pursuit  of  Lincoln 
across  the  pages  of  books,  and  about  my  an- 
ticipation of  finally  seeing  the  places  con- 
nected with  his  life.  Schwartz  shared  my  ex- 
citement. "The  sites  will  give  you  a  deeper 
appreciation  than  you  can  pick  up  from  doc- 
uments," he  promised. 

In  some  ways  he  was  right.  My  journey 
did  leave  me  with  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Lincoln.  But  for  all  its  pleasures,  it  also  left 
me  pondering  some  new  questions  about 
what  I  had  seen  and  why  it  had  been  there  for 
me  to  see  in  the  first  place— questions  which 
sent  me  scrambling  back  to  libraries  and  doc- 
uments and  books.  It  also  left  me  wondering 
about  what  history  is  all  about:  the  truth  (as 
best  we  know  it),  or  some  convenient  idea  of 
the  truth?  Must  we  reject  Fred  Holmes's 
emotional  reaction  to  the  Lincoln  cabin  be- 
cause he  lavished  his  passion  on  a  fraud?  And 
how  is  any  visit  to  the  Springfield  home  en- 
hanced because  its  175-year-old  nails,  made 
obsolete  by  modern  improvements,  have 
been  carefully  returned  to  their  original 
holes?  I  have  posed  these  kinds  of  questions 
to  a  number  of  preservationists  and  histori- 
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ans,  and  no  one  has  yet  provided  me  with  a 
satisfactory  answer. 

What  I  do  know  is  that  I  keep  going  back 
to  these  places,  and  when  my  children  get  a 
little  older,  I  hope  to  visit  them  again  with 
the  kids  in  tow.  I  truly  love  walking  around 
the  pretty  park  outside  Hodgenville— fake 
cabin  or  no,  this  is,  after  all,  the  birthplace— 
though  I  don't  always  connect  there  with 
Lincoln  the  boy  and  with  the  frontier  life 
that  helped  shape  him  (I've  had  better  luck 
nearby  at  the  Lincoln  homestead  on  Knob 
Creek,  or  at  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial  in  southern  Indiana). 

As  for  the  Springfield  house— a  place  I 
have  haunted  perhaps  more  than  any  ghost  of 
the  martyred  President  (you  may  have  seen 
me  at  dusk,  hovering  on  the  front  steps,  long 
after  the  crowds  have  gone)— I  can't  help  but 
recall  something  said  to  me  by  Richard  Lusar- 
di,  the  site's  pragmatic  superintendent.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  ever  felt  Lincoln's  presence  in 
the  home,  Lusardi  balked.  After  I  assured  him 
I  wasn't  asking  if  he  saw  dead  people,  he 
paused  and  reconsidered  my  query.  While  he 
thought,  I  tried  a  different  approach  and 
asked  if  he  ever  talked  to  Lincoln. 

"I  probably  don't  want  to  admit  it," 
Lusardi  finally  said,  "but  I  do.  I  find  myself 
asking,  Abe,  are  we  doing  the  right  thing?' 
There  is  definitely  an  inspiration  that  emits 
from  the  home,  an  aura  that  is  Lincoln. 

"He's  there."  I 
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Where  to  look  for  Lincoln— 

•  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace:  2995 
Lincoln  Farm  Road,  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky; (270)  358-3137  or  www.nps.gov/ 
abli,  where  you  can  also  get  information 
about  Lincoln's  Boyhood  Home  at  Knob 
Creek  Farm. 

•  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial: 

3027  East  Soutii  Street,  Lincoln  City,  In- 
diana; (812)  937-4541  orwww.nps.gov/libo. 

•  Lincoln's  New  Salem:  Route  97, 
Petersburg,  Illinois;  (217)  632-4000 
or  www.lincolnsnewsalem.com. 

•  Lincoln  Home:  Begin  your  tour  at  the 
Visitors  Center,  426  South  Seventh 
Street,  Springfield,  Illinois;  (217)  492- 
4241,  ext.  221,  or  www.nps.gov/lilio.  For 
information  about  the  Lincoln-Herndon 
law  office,  the  Lincoln  Tomb,  and  other 
area  Lincoln  sites,  contact  the  Spring- 
field Illinois  Convention  &  Visitors  Bu- 
reau at  (800)  545-7300  or  www.visit 
-springfieldillinois.com. 
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A  Future  President  is  Born 


The  symbolic  birth  cabin  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


In  the  fall  of  1808.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  settled 
on  the  348  acre  Sinking  Spring  Farm.  Two  months  later 
on  February  12.  1809.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a 
one-room  log  cabin  near  the  Sinking  Spring.  Here  the 
Lincolns  lived  and  farmed  before  moving  to  land  a  few 
miles  away  at  Knob  Creek.  The  area  was  established  by 
Congress  on  July  17,  1916.  An  early  19th  century 
Kentucky  cabin,  symbolic  of  the  one  in  which  Lincoln 
was  born,  is  preserved  in  a  memorial  building  at  the  site 
of  his  birth. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
National  Historic  Site,  Kentucky 


A  Future  President  is  Born 


Operating  Hours  &  Seasons 

Birthplace-  Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day:  8:00am  -  6:45pm  The 
remainder  of  the  year:  8:00  a.m.  -  4:45  p.m.  Boyhood  Home-  Daylight 
Hours  year  around. 

Getting  There 

Commercial  air  serv  ice  available  at  Louisville 
International  Airport  55  miles  north  of  the  park. 


Traveling  North  on  Interstate  65,  exit  at  Sonora  (Exit 
81)  and  proceed  east  on  KY  84  to  KY  61.  Turn  right  on 
KY  61.  three  miles  to  park.  Traveling  south  on 
Interstate  65,  exit  at  Elizabethtown  (Exit  91 )  and  follow 
KY  61  (Lincoln  Parkway),  13  miles  south  to  the  park. 
Getting  Around 

Begin  at  the  information  desk  located  inside  the  visitor 
center.  The  staff  will  provide  orientation  to  the  area's 
attractions  and  facilities.  The  main  historic  points  of 
interest  may  be  reached  via  sidewalks.  The  park  picnic 
area  and  additional  hiking  trails  are  located  across  US 
3  IE  and  KY  61  from  the  visitor  center.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  at  Knob  Creek  became  a  part 
of  the  park  in  2001  and  is  located  10  miles  northeast  of 
the  Birthplace  on  US  3 1 E. 


Abraham  Lincoln     .  Clt 

National  Historic  Site 
Birthplace  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 


"I  was  born  on  February  12,  1809,  in  the 
then  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  at  a  point 
within  the  now  county  of  LaRue,  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  where  Hodgen's  Mill 

now  is."  *s&lu*<rifLs 


On  December  12,  1808,  Thomas  Lincoln  paid  $200.00  cash 
for  348  acres  of  rough  land  situated  a  short  distance  south  of 
Hodgen's  Mill,  Kentucky.  Identified  locally  as  the  Sinking 
Spring  Farm,  the  property  was  best  known  for  the  cool  waters 
of  a  large  limestone  spring  which  surfaced  there.  It  was  on  a 
knoll  above  the  spring  that  Thomas,  his  wife  Nancy,  and  their 
first  child,  Sarah,  settled  into  a  one-room  log  cabin.  On 
February  12,  1809,  the  walls  of  that  crude  cabin  resounded 
to  the  cries  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  newborn 
son,  Abraham. 
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Visiting  the  Park 

Located  3  miles  south  of  Hodgenville,  KY  on  U.S.  31 E  &  KY 
61.  Stop  at  visitor  center  for  directions  to  the  Memorial 
Building,  Sinking  Spring,  hiking  trails,  and  picnic  area.  Film 
"Lincoln:  The  Kentucky  Years"  shown  hourly  in  auditorium. 
Open  daily  except  Christmas  &  Thanksgiving  Day. 

For  additional  information  contact: 

Superintendent 

2995  Lincoln  Farm  Rd. 

Hodgenville,  KY  42748 

(502)  358-3137 

Other  Nearby  Points  of  Interest 

The  Lincoln  Museum  located  on  the  Hodgenville  town  square, 
near  the  famous  Lincoln  Statue.  Life-like  wax  figures  in  historic 
settings  enable  visitors  to  follow  the  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  art  collection,  film,  exhibits.  Open 
daily.  AAA  approved.  (502)358-3163 

Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  -  Knob  Creek  Farm.  The  Lincoln  family 
lived  here  5  years,  1811-1816.  President  Lincoln  stated:  "My 
earliest  recollection  is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place. . ."  Reconstructed 
cabin  open  April  1  -  Nov.  1 .  Picnic  area,  gift  shops/museum, 
cabin  tours.  AAA  approved.  (502)  549-3741 
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Honor  Lincoln's  birthday  in  Hodgenville 

National  site  an  inspiring  place 

Susan  Reigler 

sreigler@courier-journal.com 
The  Courier-Journal 

Susan  Reigler 
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The  Courier-Journal 

If  you've  crossed  the  1-64  bridge  into  Louisville  recently,  you  may  have  noticed  an  addition  to  the 
"Welcome  to  Kentucky"  sign.  A  panel  has  been  attached  to  the  bottom  edge  declaring  that  you  have  just 
arrived  in  "The  Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  countdown  has  begun. 

As  of  tomorrow,  it  will  be  exactly  two  years  until  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  the  1 6th  president  on 
Feb.  12,  1809. 

And  as  every  American  schoolchild  knows,  Lincoln  was  born  of  almost  unbelievably  humble 
circumstances,  in  a  one-room  log  cabin  on  a  farm  that  his  father  and  mother,  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  did  their  best  to  carve  out  of  hilly,  wooded  Kentucky  frontier. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site  near  Hodgenville  will 
no  doubt  be  on  the  rise.  So  now  is  a  good  time  to  beat  the  crowd  and  visit  the  park.  It's  an  inspiring 
place. 

Appropriately,  split-rail  fencing  delineates  the  park  boundaries  near  the  parking  lot  and  visitor  center. 
(The  series  of  the  log  cabins  dotting  the  hillside  over  the  fence  is  a  privately  run  B&B  operation  and  not 
part  of  the  park.)  You  can  start  your  visit  at  the  small  museum  chronicling  Lincoln's  life,  with  emphasis 
on  the  first  seven  years,  which  he  spent  in  Kentucky. 

There's  also  the  story  of  how  the  park  came  about.  A  wealthy  New  Yorker  purchased  the  land,  known  as 
Sinking  Spring  Farm,  in  1 894,  along  with  a  log  cabin  that  he  moved  to  the  site.  The  eponymous  spring 
still  runs.  The  log  cabin,  contrary  to  patriotic  mythology,  is  not  the  one  lived  in  by  the  Lincoln  family, 
but  it  really  doesn't  have  to  be. 

Preserved  inside  the  memorial  building  funded  from  more  than  100,000  donations  (averaging  31  cents 
and  mostly  collected  by  schoolchildren  in  1906),  it  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  16-  by  18-foot  living  space 
occupied  by  the  family. 

To  reach  it,  there's  a  climb  up  56  steps,  one  for  each  year  of  Lincoln's  life.  It's  not  hard.  The  steps  are  set 
only  a  few  inches  apart.  And  while  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  might  have  prompted  a  rueful  smile 
from  Honest  Abe,  since  it's  not  quite  accurate,  it's  still  moving,  especially  when  you  bear  in  mind  that 
many  Civil  War  veterans  were  present  at  the  monument's  opening: 
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"Here  over  the  log  cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  destined  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  free 
the  slave  a  grateful  people  have  dedicated  this  memorial  to  unity  peace  and  brotherhood  among  these 
states." 

Almost  as  a  reply,  a  quote  from  the  president's  Second  Inaugural  Address,  is  carved  below,  "With 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all." 

Road  Trip  appears  each  Sunday  in  Travel.  Have  an  idea  for  a  trip?  Send  it  to  Susan  Reigler  at 
sreigler@courier-journal.com  or  call  her  at  (502)  582-7078. 

Print  this  article  |  Go  back 
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Nation  was  slow  to  honor  sites  where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived,  grew  up  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana 

Written  by  Bob  Hill  Special  to  The  Courier-Journal 
Feb.  10 


A  replica  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  a  young  Lincoln  lived  is  featured  at  the 
Lincoln  Living  Historical  Farm  in  Indiana.  /  Photos  by  Bob  Hill/Special  to 
The  Courier-Journal 
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Events 

•  The  Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  National  Memorial  in 
Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  will  have  a  program  today,  beginning 
at  3  p.m.  EST,  featuring  music,  a  talk  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  medicine,  a  pilgrimage  to  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln's  gravesite  to  place  a  wreath  and  a  eulogy  by 
Diane  Meece  Unfried,  the  great-great-great- 
granddaughter  of  a  Lincoln  neighbor. 

Also,  the  movie  "Lincoln"  will  be  shown  in  the  visitors' 
center  at  1  and  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
Admission  is  $3  each  or  $5  a  car. 

•  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Memorial 
in  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  will  have  a  wreath-laying  at  10 
a.m.  Tuesday. 


Historically  speaking,  it's  easier  for  most  in  the  Louisville  area  to  walk  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  shoes  than  merely  to 
live  in  his  ever-lengthening  shadow. 

Lincoln's  birthplace  near  Hodgenville  is  less  than  60  miles  south  of  Louisville.  The  trip  to  his  more  forgotten 
Southern  Indiana  boyhood  home  near  Lincoln  City  —  the  place  he  lived  14  years  and  grew  into  a  man  —  is  only  85 
miles  west.  There  are  other  Lincoln  historical  sites  closer  to  home  in  Louisville. 

With  Lincoln  born  on  Feb.  12,  1 809  —  and  with  his  204th  birthday  coming  up  Tuesday  —  we  should  all  do  that 
walking  more  often. 

Both  the  Kentucky  and  the  Indiana  sites  —  after  more  struggle  than  you  might  imagine  for  a  man  so  universally 
revered  today  in  book,  story  and  magnificent  film  —  have  become  national  parks,  easily  accessible  by  interstates. 

In  both  places  Lincoln  —  and  his  family  —  were  all  but  ignored  for  decades  after  his  death;  the  early  artifacts  of 
their  lives  carried  off,  rotted  in  decay  or  lost  in  thick  vines  and  weeds. 

Even  the  early  Lincoln  rehabilitation  was  done  more  by  businessmen  with  an  eye  toward  lining  their  pockets  than 
preserving  history;  nothing  quite  on  the  order  of  "Six  Flags  Over  Abe"  but  leaning  in  that  direction. 

As  president,  Lincoln  would  look  back  fondly  on  both  states,  but  it  was  a  history  lined  in  frontier  tragedy;  a 
namesake  grandfather  killed  by  Indians  in  what  is  now  Louisville;  an  illiterate  father  forced  from  his  Kentucky 
farms  due  to  shoddy  surveying  and  land  title  practices;  a  nurturing  mother  who  died  of  "Milk  Sickness";  a  beloved 
sister  dead  at  childbirth,  along  with  her  child. 

Lincoln  had  earned  his  enduring  sense  of  place  —  and  his  melancholy. 

And  given  the  very  complex  geographic,  political,  social  and  slavery  issues  of  the  time,  Lincoln  was  not  exactly  the 
huge  favorite  with  birthplace  voters  in  his  victorious  1 860  presidential  election. 

Of  the  total  of  146,216  votes  cast  in  Kentucky  for  four  candidates  —  including  Kentuckian  John  C.  Breckinridge  — 
Lincoln  received  1,364  votes,  or  0.93  percent.  He  did  win  Indiana  in  1860  with  139,033  votes,  or  51.09  percent. 
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In  losing  Kentucky  in  1864  in  his  second  successful  presidential  race  Lincoln  upped  his  votes  to  27,787,  or  30.2 
percent,  and  carried  Indiana  with  149,887  votes,  or  53.5  percent. 

As  told  in  story,  old  photos,  marbled  buildings  and  video  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historical 
Park,  none  of  that  seemed  even  remotely  possible  in  1781  when  Capt.  Abraham  Lincoln  —  a  Revolutionary  War 
veteran  whose  written  name  was  "Linkhorn"  —  led  his  wife,  Bersheba,  and  their  five  children  to  settle  on  a  large 
tract  near  Long  Run,  a  tributary  of  Floyds  Fork  near  what  is  now  Eastwood  in  Louisville. 

In  May  1786,  Capt.  Lincoln  was  shot  and  killed  by  an  Indian  war  party  while  working  in  his  fields.  A  son,  Thomas 
Lincoln  —  about  10  years  old  and  the  future  father  of  the  16th  president  of  the  United  States  —  was  in  great  danger 
as  one  of  the  Indians  ran  toward  him  in  the  field. 

Thomas  was  saved  only  because  one  brother,  Mordecai,  14,  had  run  back  to  the  family  cabin,  grabbed  a  rifle  and 
shot  the  Indian. 

It's  a  location  and  burial  site  celebrated  in  plaque  and  stone  at  Long  Run  Cemetery,  and  in  a  letter  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  write  to  a  friend  in  1854:  "The  story  of  his  death  by  Indians,  and  of  Uncle  Mordecai,  then  fourteen  years  old, 
killing  one  of  the  Indians,  is  the  legend  more  strongly  than  all  others  imprinted  on  my  mind  and  memory." 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  Mordecai,  the  oldest  son,  inherited  all  the  family  property  —  more  than  5,500  acres. 
Bersheba  later  moved  her  family  to  Beech  Fork  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  which  was  considered  safer. 

Thomas,  restless,  hard-working,  but  without  any  formal  education,  would  be  described  by  his  son  as  a  "wandering 
labor  boy."  He  stayed  with  his  mother,  working  at  odd  jobs  until  she  died  in  1793.  At  1 8  he  apprenticed  himself  as  a 
carpenter  in  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  and  did  well  enough  to  buy  a  238-acre  farm  on  Mill  Creek  north  of  Elizabethtown. 

Working  for  a  local  merchant,  he  also  helped  build  a  flatboat  and  rode  it  to  New  Orleans  —  a  journey  that  would 
echo  through  family  history. 

His  Mill  Creek  farm  paid  for,  and  money  in  the  bank,  Thomas  began  courting  a  Beech  Fork  neighbor,  Nancy  Hanks 
—  an  orphaned,  Virginia  native  who  was  living  with  an  uncle.  They  married  on  June  12,  1806,  in  Springfield,  Ky. 

The  couple  lived  in  Elizabethtown  near  Thomas's  carpentry  shop.  In  February  1807,  daughter  Sarah  was  born.  In 
December  1 808,  Thomas  bought  the  300-acre  Sinking  Spring  Farm  from  Isaac  Bush  for  $200  —  a  farm  south  of 
Hodgenville  so  named  because  of  its  year-round  spring. 

On  Feb.  1 2,  1 809,  two  months  after  the  move  to  the  farm,  Abraham,  named  for  his  grandfather,  was  born  in  a  one- 
room  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor  on  a  wooded  knoll  above  the  spring.  Thomas  announced  the  birth  to  the  neighbors  in 
the  simplest  of  terms:  "Nancy  has  a  boy." 

There  is  a  photo  of  Thomas  Lincoln  at  the  birthplace  memorial:  stocky,  thick  dark  hair,  stern  face  deeply  lined 
around  his  mouth;  the  look  of  a  man  very  active  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  and  whose  religious  teachings  were 
once  described  as  "a  Calvinism  that  would  have  out-Calvined  Calvin." 

There  are  no  known  photographs  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  The  memorial  portrait  of  her  came  from  "historical 
description"  —  her  painting  showing  a  long,  sweet,  serene  face  with  a  familiar  touch  of  melancholy  and  the  honest, 
searching  gaze  she  would  pass  on  to  her  son. 

The  lives  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  were  typical  of  the  day:  carpentry,  farming,  fishing,  hunting, 
gardening.  Nancy,  an  intelligent  woman  allowed  limited  education,  prepared  food  for  her  family  in  her  cast-iron  pots 
and  long-handled  frying  pan. 

Their  stay  on  Sinking  Spring  Farm  ended  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  only  2  years  old.  Thomas  Lincoln  lost  the 
farm  in  a  legal  battle  dating  back  to  1 786  involving  old  land  disputes  and  unpaid  debts  of  previous  owners,  a  pattern 
typical  of  early  Kentucky. 
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In  1811,  seeking  better  land  and  anticipating  the  loss  of  his  farm,  Thomas  moved  his  family  about  10  miles  northeast 
to  Knob  Creek  Farm  where  he  leased  30  acres  of  rich  bottomland  —  a  site  along  U.S.  3  IE  that's  now  part  of  the 
national  historical  boyhood  park. 

The  two  park  sites  are  very  different.  The  Sinking  Spring  site  is  more  a  monument  to  Lincoln,  a  memorial  on  a  hill 
crowned  with  massive  pink  granite  and  marble  and  fronted  by  five  huge  columns.  It  was  designed  by  architect  John 
Russell  Pope,  a  man  referred  to  as  "Last  of  the  Romans." 

It  rises  to,  and  then  above,  everything  Lincoln;  its  56  broad  steps  symbolizing  each  year  of  his  life;  the  rebuilt 
sunken  spring  just  below  still  bubbling  water;  the  disappointing  hole  in  the  ground  that  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
"Boundary  Oak"  —  the  towering  90-foot  icon  named  in  Thomas  Lincoln's  original,  and  ultimately  worthless,  land 
survey. 

A  dated  slice  of  the  Boundary  Oak  —  which  began  life  about  1 780  —  is  on  display  at  the  park  along  with,  go  figure, 
some  toy  "Lincoln  Logs"  for  the  kids. 

But  it  is  the  old  log  cabin  inside  the  memorial  that  symbolizes  all  that  went  right  —  and  wrong  —  with  Kentucky 
honoring  Lincoln. 

Certainly  he  made  enduring  relationships  with  the  state  —  but  mostly  in  adulthood  after  he  left  it.  His  wife,  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  was  from  Lexington.  Louisville  native  Joshua  Fry  Speed  became  a  great  friend  when  they  met  in 
Illinois.  Lincoln  would  spend  three  weeks  at  Speed's  Farmington  home  in  Louisville  in  1841,  and  see  slaves  chained 
together  near  the  river,  a  sight  that  never  left  him.  Speed's  brother,  James,  became  Lincoln's  attorney  general  in 
1864. 

And  as  the  nation  dissolved  in  Civil  War,  Lincoln  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  hope  to  have  God  on  my  side  but  I  must 
have  Kentucky." 

But  as  the  presidential  election  results  showed,  he  was  not  popular  in  Kentucky  —  and  he  was  largely  unknown 
across  most  of  the  country  even  when  he  ran  for  president  in  1 860.  He  was  not  the  early  Republican  favorite  for  the 
nomination,  being  selected  as  a  third-ballot  party  moderate. 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  he  never  campaigned,  made  no  new  speeches,  only  meeting  with  visitors  at  his  home 
in  Springfield,  111.,  as  others  proclaimed  his  virtues.  He  didn't  expect  to  win  re-election  throughout  much  of  1 864 
until  a  few  timely  military  victories  and  split  opposition  brought  him  55  percent  of  the  vote  and  a  huge  electoral  vote 
margin. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination  in  1865  —  and  having  very  visibly  led  the  nation  for  four  bitter  years  —  Cincinnati 
photographer  John  B.  Rowbotham  was  sent  to  photograph  the  martyred  president's  Sinking  Spring  birthplace.  The 
farm  had  been  sold  off  in  pieces  over  the  years;  the  birthplace  site  and  surrounding  100  acres  were  owned  by  the 
Creal  family. 

Rowbotham  said  he  found  a  barley  field  on  the  knoll  where  the  Lincoln  cabin  once  stood  and  a  few  rocks  indicating 
what  had  once  been  its  chimney.  At  the  edge  of  the  field  were  two  old  pear  trees,  apparently  planted  by  Thomas 
Lincoln. 

"Near  the  spot,"  Rowbotham  wrote,  "is  a  very  romantic  spring  from  which  the  farm  takes  its  name  —  &  where  no 
doubt  Mr.  L  as  a  child  often  strayed." 

There  had  been  very  little  interest  in  the  cabin  site  before  Rowbotham  showed  up  —  and  not  much  for  a  long  time 
after. 

Post  Civil  War  money  was  scarce.  In  1886,  U.S.  Rep.  Thomas  Robertson,  a  Hodgenville  native,  introduced  a  bill  to 
appropriate  $10,000  to  erect  a  granite  shaft  at  the  site.  The  bill  did  not  pass. 
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In  1894,  New  York  businessman  Alfred  Dennett  and  a  partner,  the  Rev.  James  Bingham,  bought  the  "old  Creal 
place"  for  $3,000  to  build  a  large  hotel  and  tourist  park. 

As  part  of  that  plan,  Dennett  bought  a  log  cabin  from  a  John  Davenport,  who  lived  a  mile  from  the  Sinking  Spring 
farm,  and  erected  it  on  the  Lincoln  farm  in  1 895  —  all  the  while  leaving  the  impression  it  was  an  original. 

In  1896  U.S.  Rep.  John  W.  Lewis,  a  Republican  from  Springfield,  Ky.,  introduced  a  bill  to  appropriate  $100,000 
toward  purchasing  the  farm  and  erecting  a  National  Soldier's  Home.  It  did  not  pass. 

In  1897,  Bingham  launched  what  would  become  something  of  a  "Magical  Mystery  Log  Cabin  Tour"  by  moving  the 
log  home  from  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  in  Nashville,  where  it  was  exhibited 
with  another  log  cabin  supposed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis. 

In  1901,  Bingham  rented  the  logs  to  two  showmen  who  recreated  the  Lincoln  cabin  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dennett,  who  was  always  in  financial  trouble,  then  had  the  logs  —  which  were  quite  possibly  mixed  with  others  by 
then  —  placed  in  storage  in  the  Poppenhusen  Mansion  in  College  Point,  Long  Island. 

By  1906  —  with  interest  in  preserving  Lincoln's  legacy  growing  —  an  organization  called  the  Lincoln  Farm 
Association  purchased  Sinking  Spring  Farm  at  auction  for  $3,600,  and  launched  a  search  for  "the  original  birthplace 
cabin." 

One  published  report  was  that  Dennett  had  been  hiding  it  for  ransom.  The  association  bought  the  stored  logs  for 
$1,000  and  they  were  returned  to  Kentucky  via  a  tour  through  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Indianapolis  to 
Louisville,  where  they  were  briefly  set  up  as  "Lincoln's  Birthplace  Cabin"  in  Central  Park. 

They  were  later  stored  near  Hodgenville  until  they  could  be  reassembled  inside  the  memorial. 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  —  riding  a  nationwide  wave  to  finally  venerate  Lincoln's  birthplace  —  had  raised 
more  than  $400,000  for  the  memorial  from  more  than  100,000  donors,  many  of  them  in  the  25-cents  range.  In  1907, 
a  bill  in  Congress  seeking  $100,000  in  memorial  funding  failed  to  pass. 

Funding  problems  delayed  dreams  of  having  the  memorial  completed  by  Lincoln's  100th  birthday  —  Feb.  12,  1909 
—  but  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  3,000  spectators  were  on  hand  for  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
ceremonies,  and  the  much-traveled  cabin  had  been  rebuilt  for  the  occasion. 

The  memorial  building  was  finally  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  by  President  William 
Howard  Taft  on  Nov.  9,  1911  —  with  the  old  Lincoln  log  cabin  protected  inside. 

Such  was  the  power  of  Lincoln's  legacy  that  Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower  would  later  come  to  Hodgenville  to  honor  him. 

The  cabin  served  its  purpose  of  keeping  Lincoln's  homespun  image  alive,  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  —  and 
endless  conjecture  —  before  the  truth  of  Honest  Abe's  cabin  came  out. 

A  2004  botanical  study  prompted  by  a  History  Channel  story  on  the  cabin  dated  the  logs  to  only  the  1840s,  far  too 
new  to  be  part  of  the  original  Lincoln  home. 

It  often  falls  to  National  Park  Service  Ranger  Gary  Ferguson,  who  answers  questions  for  the  well-preserved  cabin's 
roughly  200,000  annual  visitors,  to  set  the  record  straight. 

"All  the  time  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  thought  it  had  the  original,"  he  said.  "Now  try  to  explain  that  story  to  a 
lot  of  disappointed  tourists. ...  I  almost  wish  the  History  Channel  had  left  it  alone." 
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The  Lincoln  family's  move  in  1811  from  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm  to  the  30  bottomland  acres  on  Knob  Creek  lasted 
only  five  years. 

It  was  there  that  Abraham's  younger  brother,  Thomas,  died  as  an  infant.  It  was  there  that  6-year-old  Abraham  and 
his  8-year-old  sister,  Sarah,  walked  two  miles  to  Athertonville  —  weather  and  farm  work  allowing  —  to  attend  what 
was  called  ABC  or  "blab  school."  Few  books  were  available,  so  education  often  consisted  of  a  teacher  talking  a 
lesson  and  the  students  reciting  it  back  in  unison. 

Lincoln's  parents  always  encouraged  their  children's  education.  By  all  accounts  —  including  Lincoln's  —  their 
ABC  school  teachers  Zachariah  Riney  and  Caleb  Hazel  first  stimulated  his  fertile  mind;  Riney  taught  the  alphabet 
and  Caleb,  a  neighbor,  taught  grammar  and  loaned  books  to  Lincoln  to  read. 

But  the  man  who  would  write  the  Gettysburg  Address  would  have  barely  a  year  of  formal  education  in  his  life. 
Asked  in  1860  for  a  biographical  brief  to  help  with  his  presidential  campaign  he  said:  "There  is  not  much  of  it,  for 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  not  much  of  me." 

Tourists  can  best  get  a  sense  of  Lincoln's  life  at  Knob  Creek  by  walking  along  the  river's  bank  and  following 
wooded  trails.  The  flat,  flood-prone  fields  between  rising  knobs  are  much  as  they  were  when  Lincoln  lived  there. 
There's  also  a  restored  cabin,  a  pioneer  garden  and  a  lodge  the  local  Howard  family  built  to  maintain  the  site  until  it 
became  a  national  park. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  only  7  years  old  —  a  second-grader  in  our  world  —  when  continual  problems  with  land 
surveys  and  eviction  notices  forced  his  father  in  1816  to  leave  Kentucky  for  a  more  stable  land  situation  in  Southern 
Indiana. 

As  detailed  in  Louis  Warren's  book,  "Lincoln's  Youth,  Indiana  Years  1816-1830,"  Thomas  Lincoln  had  held  812 
acres  of  land  in  Kentucky,  only  salvaged  200  acres  and  lost  money  selling  them. 

Historians  also  cite  Thomas  Lincoln's  strong  objections  to  the  very  visible  presence  of  slavery  in  Kentucky  as 
another  reason  for  his  move.  Indiana  was  a  free  state;  the  father's  attitude  is  also  given  historical  credit  for  shaping 
the  beliefs  of  his  strong-willed  and  precocious  son. 

Thomas  Lincoln's  move  to  what  would  become  The  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  in  Indiana  came  quickly. 
In  the  fall  of  1816,  he  traveled  the  100  miles  to  Perry  County  and  found  160  acres  in  the  Little  Pigeon  community  — 
the  land  selling  for  about  $2  an  acre.  In  cold  December,  he  loaded  his  family  and  bare  belongings  into  a  horse-drawn 
wagon  and  headed  to  their  new  home,  crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Thompson's  ferry  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Anderson  River. 

The  Lincolns  were  starting  over  —  again.  The  Indiana  land  Thomas  had  chosen  was  unbroken  wilderness  of  oak, 
beech,  ash  and  nut  trees  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter  and  50  to  60  feet  high  covered  in  thick  grape  vines.  Wolves, 
black  bears  and  panthers  were  common.  Indian  raids  had  ceased,  but  in  1812,  24  settlers,  including  15  children,  had 
been  massacred  in  Pigeon  Roost  near  Scottsburg. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  strong  and  powerful,  literally  had  to  cut  his  way  through  by  ax  to  his  new  home,  a  trip  his  son 
would  remember  years  later:  "I  never  passed  through  a  harder  experience." 

But  the  woods  yielded  enough  timber  to  build  another  16-by- 18-foot  cabin,  craft  cabinets,  help  erect  the  Little 
Pigeon  Baptist  Church  —  and  for  a  young  man  who  could  already  read  and  write  at  age  8,  a  rarity  even  among  local 
adults,  to  begin  crafting  a  legend  as  a  rail  splitter. 

The  Lincoln  family  was  soon  sharing  the  neighborhood  with  family  and  old  neighbors  from  Kentucky.  In  October 
1818,  when  Lincoln  was  9,  his  mother  died  of  "Milk  Sickness"  —  a  disease  much  too  common  to  pioneers  who 
unknowingly  drank  the  milk  of  foraging  cows  infected  with  a  toxin  from  the  native  white  snakeroot  plant. 
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Thomas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  built  her  coffin  —  and  buried  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  on  a  hill  just  south  of  the  cabin. 
In  1819,  Thomas  returned  to  Kentucky  to  marry  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three  children,  whom  he  had 
known  in  Elizabethtown. 

The  four  new  members  of  the  family  moved  in  with  Thomas,  Abraham,  Sarah  and  Dennis  Hanks,  a  family  cousin; 
eight  people  living  in  a  one-room  cabin  with  a  loft. 

Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lincoln,  who  left  Elizabethtown  for  Southern  Indiana,  would  say  she  found  the  new  country 
"wild  and  desolate"  but  did  her  best  to  meld  the  families. 

She  mothered  Abraham,  found  him  "diligent  for  knowledge"  and  shared  her  books  with  him,  "Webster's  Speller," 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Arabian  Nights"  and  "Lessons  in  Elocution."  She  led  the  family  in  daily  readings  of  the 
Bible,  and  young  Abraham  would  read  his  share  aloud,  passages  that  would  appear  in  future  speeches. 

His  Indiana  education  would  continue  by  what  he  called  "the  littles"  —  a  few  months  in  school  in  the  winter  at  ages 
11,14  and  16,  being  loaned  copies  of  "Life  of  Washington"  and  Benjamin  Franklin's  autobiography. 

"When  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  very  much,"  Lincoln  would  write.  "Somehow  I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  to 
the  Rule  of  Three." 

He  grew  up  in  Indiana  in  every  way;  6-feet-4  inches  tall,  strong  and  rangy,  a  great  wrestler  also  widely  admired  for 
his  intelligence  and  quick  wit,  his  ability  to  swing  an  ax,  his  gift  at  telling  stories  —  and  with  a  developing  interest  in 
politics  and  law. 

He  worked  on  farms,  cleared  land  and  built  fences  for  25  cents  a  day.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  "character  and 
good  sense,"  was  called  on  to  help  settle  neighborhood  disputes  —  and  became  a  sexton  in  his  church.  He  captained 
a  ferryboat  across  the  Anderson  River  near  Troy. 

In  1 828  —  at  age  19  —  he  and  the  son  of  a  local  merchant  set  out  on  a  great  adventure.  They  built  a  flatboat,  left 
from  nearby  Rockport,  and  took  a  load  of  produce  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  Lincoln 
received  $8  a  month  for  his  work,  a  steamboat  ride  home,  and  his  sad  opportunity  to  see  the  slave  markets  of  New 
Orleans. 

That  same  year,  his  newly  married  sister,  Sarah  —  his  best  friend  and  companion  in  the  grief  of  losing  their  mother 
—  died  in  childbirth.  She  was  buried  with  her  stillborn  baby  in  her  arms,  a  slab  of  sandstone  marking  the  site. 

The  deaths  greatly  affected  Lincoln,  who  at  times  became  depressed  and  despondent,  and  was  described  afterward  as 
being  "witty  and  sad  and  thoughtful  in  turns." 

In  1830  Thomas  Lincoln,  receiving  letters  from  relatives  describing  rich  Midwestern  farmlands,  decided  to  move  his 
family  again.  He  sold  his  farm  and  on  March  1,  with  all  the  family  owned  piled  in  three  wagons  pulled  by  horse  and 
oxen,  headed  west  to  Illinois  where  Abraham  Lincoln,  21  and  ready  to  strike  out  on  his  own,  would  eventually  settle 
in  Springfield  —  and  then  into  history. 

After  Thomas  Lincoln  left  Indiana,  his  old  farm  was  sold  several  times  and  subdivided.  In  1865,  after  Abraham 
Lincoln's  assassination,  a  series  of  visitors  at  the  site  lamented  the  neglected  burial  site  of  the  president's  mother, 
with  less  apparent  interest  in  the  president's  former  home. 

The  pattern  of  Lincoln  discovery  and  neglect  would  become  similar  to  the  Kentucky  sites.  In  1879,  a  tombstone  was 
placed  at  Lincoln's  mother's  grave.  About  the  same  time,  some  Cincinnati  businessmen  began  trying  to  develop 
Lincoln  City  as  a  railroad  stop. 

In  1917,  although  no  traces  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  could  be  found,  Spencer  County  placed  a  plaque  on  a  possible  site. 
In  1926,  an  Indiana  Lincoln  Union  was  established  to  develop  a  memorial.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Jr.  was  brought 
in  to  develop  a  memorial  of  strength,  sentiment  and  reason,  but  not  so  large  as  to  overwhelm  the  place. 
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The  union  hired  a  New  York  law  firm  to  send  out  200,000  solicitation  letters  to  Indiana  residents.  Its  working  motto: 
"Lincoln  was  a  Hoosier."  The  creation  was  originally  to  be  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial  Park  —  one  of  the 
few  in  the  country  dedicated  to  a  president's  mother. 

In  1933,  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  crew  found  the  original  Lincoln  cabin  hearthstones,  and  by  1935  bronze 
castings  in  the  shape  of  the  cabin  and  hearth  were  in  place.  Finally,  in  1943,  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Memorial 
Building  was  completed,  an  elegant,  flowing  building  featuring  five  bas-relief  carvings  representing  major  periods  in 
Lincoln's  life. 

Its  homey  interior  and  halls  feature  thick  yellow  poplar  beams  and  columns,  cherry  wood,  a  pegged  oak  floor,  a  huge 
sandstone  fireplace,  walnut  wainscoting  and  chairs,  benches  and  pews  made  by  local  artisans  from  native  stone  and 
timber.  It  also  contains  the  smallest  post  office  in  Indiana;  72  square  feet  to  handle  61  customers.  The  park  gets 
about  125,000  visitors  a  year. 

The  Indiana  boyhood  memorial  is  less  a  towering  monument  to  Lincoln  than  a  home-grown  tribute  to  his  remarkable 
life.  It's  an  easy  walk  up  the  hill  to  where  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  —  along  with  almost  30  other  pioneers  —  are 
buried  in  a  grove  of  woods. 

You  can  follow  a  wooded  path  to  a  re-created  1 820s  homestead;  in  warmer  months,  park  rangers  in  period  clothing 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  can  visit  the  bronze  castings  of  the  old  Lincoln  cabin  —  and  imagine  sleeping  eight  to 
a  room. 

You  can  walk  the  "Trail  of  Twelve  Stones,"  a  one-mile  trail  marked  by  stones  taken  from  the  various  places  in 
Lincoln's  life,  including  Gettysburg  and  his  Kentucky  birthplace. 

There  are  also  split-rail  fences  throughout  the  park  —  all  built  of  native  timber  and  tended  by  hand  —  eternal 
reminders  of  a  man  for  the  ages. 
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Editor's  note:  During  this  President's  Day  Weekend,  spend  a  little  time  reading  the  history  that 
has  evolved  around  the  "boyhood  home"  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  An  abridged  version  of  the 
following  story  first  appeared  on  the  New  York  Times'  website.  Richard  West  Sellars  is  a 
retired  National  Park  Service  historian  and  author  of  Preserving  Nature  in  the  National  Parks: 
A  History 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  near  present-day  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  on  February  12,  1809;  and 
the  curious  case  of  his  well-traveled  birthplace  cabin  is  a  historical  labyrinth  of  veneration,  profit  seeking, 
confused  identity,  and  cross-pollination  with  historic  relics  from  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Could  it 
be  that  those  Lincoln  Logs  you  played  with  as  a  child  were  really  Jeff  Davis  logs? 

Today,  the  cabin  in  which  some  believed  Lincoln  was  born  is  located  on  the  crest  of  a  low  hill  on  land  once 
fanned  by  his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln.  This  is  no  ordinary  log  cabin:  It  is  enclosed  in  a  large  neo-classical 
temple,  built  of  granite  and  marble.  In  the  early  20th  century,  admirers  of  the  martyred  president  established 
the  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  which  bought  the  farm  and  erected  the  temple  to  enshrine  the  cabin. 

In  1916,  Congress  created  a  federal  historical  park  at  the  site  and  charged  the  War  Department  to  care  for  it. 
Yet  from  the  first,  some  local  residents  doubted  that  the  cabin  dated  from  the  time  of  Lincoln's  birth.  A 
number  of  nationally  prominent  figures  agreed,  including  the  president's  only  surviving  son,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  who  called  the  cabin  a  "fraud" — thereby  challenging  the  cabin's  True  Cross  status. 

War  Department  oversight  ended  in  1933,  when  President  Roosevelt  consolidated  federally  owned  historical 
parks  under  the  National  Park  Service,  thus  entangling  the  Service  in  the  cabin's  uncertain  situation.  By  then 
however,  the  authenticity  issue  had  subsided  somewhat,  and  the  Service  accepted  the  cabin  as  the  genuine 
birthplace,  a  position  that  seemed  satisfactory. ..for  a  while. 

Lingering  doubts  about  the  enshrined  cabin  illustrate  the  importance  placed  on  a  genuine  historic  item  that 
possesses  direct  connection  to  the  historic  persons  or  events  of  concern,  versus  a  substitute  item  with  no 
authentic  historical  connections.  With  the  Lincoln  cabin,  the  question  of  historical  authenticity  had  run 
headlong  into  the  National  Park  Service's  aspiration  to  be  caretaker  of  the  nation's  finest  historic  sites — and 
just  any  old  log  cabin  would  not  do  for  Lincoln's  birthplace.  Driven  by  its  bureaucratic  imperative  to  possess 
the  True  Cross,  the  Park  Service  would  for  decades  assert  the  cabin's  authenticity. 


*  *  * 


In  1811,  when  Abraham  was  two  years  old,  the  Lincolns  left  the  birthplace  farm  due  to  an  uncertain  title  to  the 
property.  They  settled  about  ten  miles  away,  along  Knob  Creek,  in  the  earliest  home  that  Abraham  could 
remember  later  in  life.  The  family  moved  to  southwestern  Indiana  in  1816;  and  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
the  Lincoln  birthplace  until  his  presidential  election  in  1 860.  The  curious  case  of  the  enshrined  birthplace 
cabin  stems  from  its  murky  history,  which  fails  to  provide  any  hard  evidence  that  the  original  cabin  had 
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survived,  even  up  to  1860.  Some  who  visited  the  farm  soon  after  his  election — and  again  in  1865  following 
his  assassination — reported  finding  foundation  stones  but  no  old  cabin,  evidence  that  was  buttressed  by  local 
residents  who  doubted  it  was  still  standing.  To  them,  Lincoln's  birthplace  cabin  had  ceased  to  exist.  Case 
closed? 

No.  Fasten  your  seatbelts,  this  is  going  to  be  a  bumpy  ride:  In  the  mid- 1890s,  Alfred  Dennett,  an  entrepreneur 
and  promoter,  purchased  the  Lincoln  farm,  hoping  to  attract  pilgrims  and  turn  a  profit  from  the  mass  adoration 
of  the  martyred  president.  To  enhance  his  investment,  he  bought  a  log  cabin  off  nearby  land  and  exhibited  it 
on  the  Lincoln  farm  as  the  birthplace  cabin.  But  in  1 897,  with  the  remoteness  of  the  farm  undercutting 
Dennett's  business  venture,  he  hauled  the  cabin  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  in  Nashville.  He  also 
purchased  a  second  log  cabin  to  show  at  the  Exposition,  one  purported  to  be  the  birth  cabin  of  none  other  than 
Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederacy.  (Davis  was  born  in  Kentucky  less  than  a  year  before  Lincoln 
and  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  southwest.) 

Next,  Dennett  leased  the  two  cabins  to  other  promoters,  who  exhibited  them  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
and  in  carnival  settings  alongside  freaks  of  nature  of  the  kind  that  made  P.T.  Barnum  famous.  Between 
exhibits,  the  two  cabins  were  dismantled  so  the  logs  could  be  stored  before  shipment  to  the  next  showing.  And 
yes,  you  guessed  it:  the  logs  got  mixed  together.  What  is  more,  the  owners  soon  combined  the  logs  into  one 
cabin,  and  briefly  referred  to  it  as  the  "Lincoln  and  Davis  Cabin" — a  clear  reflection  of  the  hucksterism 
surrounding  the  cabin's  exhibition.  Finally,  the  logs  ended  up  in  extended  storage  on  Long  Island. 

In  the  early  20th  century,  and  apparently  unaware  of  the  Jeff  Davis  logs,  the  newly  created  Lincoln  Farm 
Association  traced  the  cabin  to  its  Long  Island  storage.  It  purchased  all  of  the  (disassembled)  logs  and  soon 
built  the  neo-classical  temple  to  house  the  cabin  on  the  old  Thomas  Lincoln  farm,  which  it  had  purchased.  But 
with  the  Jeff  Davis  logs  having  increased  the  cabin's  size,  it  proved  too  large  to  install  in  the  temple  and  leave 
adequate  room  for  sightseers'  ease  of  movement  around  the  relic.  Seeking  a  quick  and  easy  solution,  the 
architect  simply  had  the  logs  sawed  off  to  reduce  the  cabin's  width  and  length  by  a  few  feet  each. 

At  the  time  of  acquisition,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Assoc  iation  had  done  its  own  investigation  of  the  cabin's  history 
and  accepted  its  authenticity,  although  somewhat  uneasily  because  the  testimony  it  heard  was  largely 
implausible.  In  addition,  the  Association  failed  to  heed  highly  creditable  testimony  it  received  from  a  local 
county  judge  who  was  born  on  the  old  Lincoln  farm  in  1 836,  had  come  into  ownership  of  a  portion  of  the 
farm,  and  ultimately  sold  this  tract  to  Dennett  in  1895.  The  judge  flatly  denied  that  the  cabin  Dennett  moved 
from  a  neighboring  farm  and  later  sold  to  the  Association  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Lincoln  family. 
Nevertheless,  installed  in  the  neo-classical  temple,  the  cabin  began  its  drift  toward  authenticity. 

After  the  National  Park  Service  took  over  in  1933  and  chose  to  rely  on  the  accepted  story,  fifteen  years  passed 
before  the  cabin's  authenticity  came  under  serious  public  questioning.  In  September  1948,  a  front-page 
Washington  Post  article  by  Lincoln  scholar  Roy  Hays  declared  the  cabin  to  be  a  "hoax".  This  negative 
publicity  prompted  the  Service's  first  extensive  research  on  the  matter,  undertaken  by  Benjamin  Davis, 
historian  at  the  park.  Although  avoiding  the  word  "hoax,"  Davis  concurred  with  the  Washington  Post  article, 
stating  that  the  evidence  against  the  cabin's  authenticity  was  "overwhelming." 

With  the  National  Park  Service  history  office  in  Washington  outspoken  in  support  of  Davis'  findings,  the  park 
changed  course — but  only  slightly,  when  it  began  describing  the  cabin  as  the  "traditional"  birthplace.  This 
vague  modifier  left  things  open  to  the  likelihood  that  visitors  would  still  accept  the  cabin  as  the  True  Cross. 
My  first  encounter  with  the  birthplace  came  on  a  casual  visit  in  the  spring  of  1963;  and  when  presented  with 
the  park's  seemingly  unquestioning  comments,  I  did  in  fact  wonder  about  the  cabin's  authenticity:  How  could 
a  log  cabin  survive  when  untended  and  open  to  changing  weather  through  so  many  decades?  But  with  miles  to 
go  before  I  slept,  I  let  the  matter  rest,  accepted  the  Service's  story,  and  drove  away  with  no  great  concerns. 
The  National  Park  Service  had  treated  me  to  a  good  time.  No  disappointments. 
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*  *  * 

In  the  mid-1980s,  through  the  mere  chance  of  misrouted  mail,  the  Davis  report  on  the  cabin  reached  the  desk 
of  Park  Service  historian  Dwight  Pitcaithley  in  the  Service's  Boston  regional  office  (which  had  no  authority 
over  the  Lincoln  birthplace  park).  Curious,  he  began  researching  the  case  on  his  own  time,  and  presented  his 
findings  at  a  conference  in  1991.  They  were  updated  and  published  in  2001.  By  then  Pitcaithley  had  become 
the  National  Park  Service  "chief  historian,'1  based  in  Washington — an  excellent  strategic  position  for  working 
with  the  park  staff  toward  interpreting  the  cabin's  history  with  candor,  in  line  with  the  latest  research. 
Pitcaithley  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  agreement  with  that  of  park  historian  Benjamin  Davis  a  half-century 
earlier:  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  cabin  was  not  the  true  birthplace. 

In  2004  the  park  sponsored  further  research,  a  tree-ring  analysis  of  the  logs  by  experts  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Although  the  logs'  heavily  weathered  condition  precluded  good  samples,  the  tests  showed  no  logs 
dating  earlier  than  1848 — nearly  four  decades  after  Lincoln's  birth.  (By  1848,  Lincoln  was  a  family  man 
practicing  law  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  serving  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.)  So,  adding  the  tree- 
ring  data  to  the  cabin's  highly  questionable  origins,  to  the  profit  motive  behind  Dennett's  dogged  promotion 
of  the  cabin's  authenticity,  to  the  logs  becoming  mixed  up  with  Jeff  Davis  logs  (which  may  have  corrupted  the 
tree-ring  data),  and  to  Pitcaithley's  archival  research  in  cooperation  with  the  park  staff — then  the  curious  case 
dies  by  strangulation,  leaving  only  a  few  miniscule  shards  of  evidence  to  excite  diehard  true-believers. 

Based  on  overwhelming  evidence,  the  park  dropped  reference  to  the  "traditional"  birthplace  cabin,  and  began 
calling  it  the  "symbolic"  cabin.  The  current  wayside  exhibits  address  the  question  of  authenticity  squarely, 
and  the  park  brochure  plainly  states  that:  "While  the  cabin  is  old  and  typical  to  the  area,  it  is  not  the  original 
Lincoln  cabin."  Another  handout  to  visitors  discusses  the  cabin's  history,  including  the  evolving  doubts  about 
its  authenticity,  and  the  findings  of  the  tree-ring  study. 

With  the  National  Park  Service  having  responsibility  for  the  nation's  Number  One  Log  Cabin,  the  decision  to 
describe  the  cabin  as  "symbolic"  may  well  have  been  the  best  choice — it  makes  a  gentle  denial,  far  less  blunt 
than  Robert  Todd  Lincoln's  opinion,  or  that  of  Lincoln  scholar  Roy  Hays.  Yet  perhaps  the  land  itself — the  hill 
where  Father  Abraham  was  born — has  far  more  significance  than  an  anonymous  symbolic  cabin  reduced  in 
size  to  fit  inside  a  neo-classical  temple.  A  ranger-interpreter  I  talked  with  at  the  park  recently  seemed  to  agree 
with  this  suggestion. 

Passing  decades  have  obscured  the  chicanery  surrounding  the  log  cabin's  questionable  origins  and  exhibition. 
Yet  the  cabin  remains  venerated  in  spite  of  its  murky  lineage — indeed  it  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  rise  of  this 
most  remarkable  man  to  the  nation's  highest  office.  It  is  also  the  nation's  most  cherished  reminder  of  the  "Log 
Cabin  Myth,"  which  arose  through  repeated  attempts  by  presidential  candidates  to  identify  with  common  folk 
by  claiming  humble  origins,  typified  in  the  19th  century  by  birth  in  a  log  cabin. 

This  political  ploy  became  famous  with  William  Henry  Harrison's  successful  "log-cabin  campaign"  for  the 
presidency  in  1840.  And  a  variation  of  this  theme  came  with  Lincoln's  "rail  splitter"  image,  promoted  in  his 
1 860  campaign  to  make  a  memorable  and  legitimate  connection  to  his  backwoods  origins.  But  Harrison  was 
not  even  born  in  a  log  cabin.  Instead  he  was  born  into  Virginia  aristocracy  living  in  a  tidewater  mansion — the 
log-cabin  myth  itself  has  roots  in  a  bit  of  chicanery. 

Altogether,  the  curious  case  of  the  enshrined  birthplace  cabin  bears  resemblance  to  the  kinds  of  yarns  and  tall 
tales  that  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  loved  to  swap  while  propping  his  booted  feet  near  the  wood-fire's  blaze 
and  laughing  and  joking  with  friends. 

Now,  about  those  Lincoln  and  Jeff  Davis  Logs.... 
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An  old  cabin  at  Knob  Creek,  near  where  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  some  of  his  early  years.  NPS 
photo. 


Having  come  to  accept  that  the  original  log  cabin  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  long  ago 
disappeared,  the  National  Park  Service  today  refers  to  the  cabin  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Birthplace  National  Historical  Park  as  the  "symbolic  cabin."  NPS  photo. 
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Richard  West  Sellars  is  a  retired  National  Park  Service  historian  and  author  of  Preserving  Nature  in  the 
National  Parks:  A  History  (Yale  University  Press,  1997,  2009).  This  book  inspired  the  Natural  Resource 
Challenge,  a  multi-year  initiative  by  Congress  to  revitalize  the  Park  Service's  natural  resource  and  science 
programs.  The  Challenge  made  possible  what  Stewart  Udall,  former  secretary  of  the  interior,  called  "the 
greatest  advances  in  scientific  natural  resource  preservation  in  the  history  of  the  national  parks." 

Submitted  by  Lee  Dalton  on  February  17,  2013  -  1 1:06am. 

Fascinating.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sellars. 

Submitted  by  Megaera  on  February  18,  2013  -  7:13pm. 

I  bet  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  would  find  the  whole  thing  vastly  amusing,  and  tell  funny  stories  about  it. 
Submitted  by  James  W.  Loewen  on  February  19,  2013  -  4:22pm. 

Gosh,  this  is  a  fine  essay,  and  I  should  know,  because  almost  everything  in  it  I  wrote  in  about  1995  and 
published  in  1999  as  "Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthplace  cabin  --  Built  Thirty  Years  after  His  Death!"  in  my  book 
LIES  ACROSS  AMERICA,  which  is  still  in  print. 

I  realize  scholarship  for  an  article  does  not  have  to  be  impeccable,  but  still,  even  the  reference  to  Lincoln  Logs 
comes  from  my  article! 

Submitted  by  Kurt  Repanshek  on  February  19,  2013  -  5:16pm. 

Mr.  Loewen,  I  don't  think  anyone  should  be  surprised  to  find  similarities  between  your  article  and  this  one, 
since  both  follow  the  history  of  the  investigation  into  the  cabin  thought  to  be  Lincoln's  birthplace. 

Indeed,  the  few  pages  of  your  article  available  on  the  Internet  read  similar  in  sections  to  National  Park  Service 
documents,  and  other  websites  have  similar  stories  about  the  birthplace  cabin  that  sound  similar.  Even  part  of 
the  title  to  your  article  —  Built  Thirty  Years  After  His  Death!  —  can  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  web. 

Perhaps  if  we  had  inserted  and  attached  the  nine  endnotes  Mr.  Sellars  included  with  his  article  you  wouldn't 
have  cast  aspersions  on  it. 
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